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Political activity is an important aspect 
of national life and provides the basic 
framework within which other fields of 
human activity can be conveniently stu- 
died. The glut of material on the history of 
Muslim rule in the Indo-Pakistan subcon- 
tinent by the contemporary court chro- 
niclers has, however. led the modern his- 
torians of Muslim India to concentrate on 
the politics and even petty details of the 
work of the individual rulers fo the exclu- 
sion of more important aspects of national 
history. 


This work is planned on somewhat dif- 
ferent lines. It provides in brief the basic 
details of political history especially in so 
far as the different rulers made a more or 
less permanent impress on the course of 
events and their reigns affected general 
administrative policies and institutions; the 
political history. however. is only one of 
the many sectors covered. 


The general features of the cultural, 
administrative, social and economic his- 
tory have been outlined in separate chap- 
ters, but the developments in these fields 
which were closely associated with any 
particular period or regime have been 
summarised along with the political narra- 
live of that period. 


This narrative naturally involves going 
over the past. buf the ground has been 
covered, so to say, “facing forward” 
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ON HISTORY 


The record of the past illuminates 

The conscience of a people; memory: © 

Of past achievements makes iy self-aware; 
But if that memory fades and is forgot, 

The folk again is lost in nothingness... eee 

If thou desirest everlasting life, 
Break not the thread between past and now 
And the far future. What is life? A wave 
Of consciousness of continuity, 

A gurgling w wine that flames the revelers. ` 


---Iqbal 
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FROM THE PREFACE TO THE 
SECOND EDITION 


The present generation of students and scholars has luckily been spared 
that agony which the Muslim students of Indian history had to undergo some 
thirty years ago. Although sinee the days of the Crusades the European, 
accounts of Islam and Muslim’ history have often been marked by a lack of 
knowledge ` and understanding in India, imperialist considerations. 
strengthened the urge of paint the "Muslim period" of Indian history in 
particularly lurid colours. This was the Hell which was to be the 
antechamber to the British Heaven. The circumstances which resulted in 
large scale distortion of Indo-Muslim history from the middle the nineteenth 
century have been dealt elsewhere, but this trend did not remain confined 
to the British writers. All those who drew upon the material collected in 
English by the Anglo-Indian writers, inevitably, echoed this point of view. 
As an illustration of the usual view of the Muslim dominion over the Indian 


‘subcontinent, it would be enough to quote from the first volume of the | 


Story of Civilization by Will Durant, an influential American writer whose 
Story of Philosophy has been a best seller for a quarter of a century. He 
Says. - ce 

“The Mohammedan Conquest of India is probably the bloodiest story in 
history. It is a discouraging tale, for its evident moral is that civilization is 
a precarious thing, whose delicate complex of order and liberty, culture and 


‘peace may at any time be overthrown by barbarians invading from without 


or multiplying within.” 


It was against this background that the present writer took up the 
study of Indo-Muslim history. Originally this study was confined to the 
religious and cultural history and the first attempt appeared in two slender 
volumes in Urdu. In 1953-54, when I undertook a year's teaching assignment 
at Columbia University, the need for a book in English, dealing with all 
aspects of Indo-Muslim history, was forcefully brought home to me. I felt 
this need particularly with regard to American students who, in the absence 
of anything better, had to fali back upon Vincent Smith's Oxford History of 
India or similar compilations. In my undertaking I received every 
encouragement and assistance from Dr Schyler C. Wallace, Director of the 
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-School of International Affairs, but, owing to my other preoccupations, the 


“work took longer than I had anticipated. The book was completed in 1961 
and a American summary edited by Professor E.T. Embree was published in 
1964. Its reception in foreign circles, for whom it was primarily intended, 
has. been heartening. Professor Rushbrook-Williams wrote a very laudatory 
review in the ‘journal of Royal Central Asian Society, London, while 

: Professor Theodore Wright summed up his opinion in the course of. a long 

-review in the American Journal of Asian Studies by Saying: "S.M. Ikram has 


. written the most lucid and impartial survey of Muslim civilization in the 
Indian -subcontinent to date." Professor Frykenbeg's review in the Journal- 


of Modern History was equally favourable. 
~The American version had to be limited to some 300 pages but for the 


Pakistani readers a fuller version is needed. Accordingly I have revised and 
enlarged the original draft which wag published in 1961. In preparing the 
new edition I have tried to benefit by what has recently appeared on the 
subject and have had the privilege of being associated with some important 
discussions on the. subject of historiography in Pakistan. Naturally, I have 
taken into consideration what has been stated or written by others 
interested in the subject, but I have done so only within the framework of 
what I consider to be the historian's duty and functions. It is perhaps 


_ impossible for any body to write strictly impartial history. One cannot get 


out of one's own skin, and historians will have their schools and their points 
of view. Certain basic principles and axioms of historiography are, however, 
generally accepted and. I have tried to keep them in view. The historian's 
first responsibility is to truth-~ "the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth". Next to that, I think, comes the need for understanding without 
which accumulated facts appear meaningless, and the real truth cannot be 
grasped, l o oa T 


‘These two cardinal principles I have constantly kept in view even at . 


the risk of being misunderstood. Professor Wright, while generally praising 
my book, had written: "The author assumes the role of apologist for several: 
monarchs whom Hindus regard as the ‘most bigoted -- Mahmud of Ghanzi, 
Firuz Tughluq, Sikandar Lodi and Aurangzeb." Professor Wright's opinion is 
entitled to great respect but, as will be seen from the coming pages, I have 
made no attempt to adjust my treatment to his point of view. What he calls 
"the role of apologist"--- and what may well appear to be so in the light of 
what has been written on the subject by Western historians --- is only an. 
attempt to understand some. leading personalities of Indo-Muslim history 
and write about them in the light of the material ‘which was not available to 
the writer who had no aécess to Persian originals and whose approach was 


conditioned by what Elliot and Dowson had placed before them, 
The present generation.has been spared the distortions of Anglo-Indian 


historiography, but, as I stated in the Preface to the First Edition, it is 


exposed to the opposite danger. of "romanticism". In a way this danger is 
`- universal and it may be useful to recall the wise words of Professor Bernard 


11 Preface to the Second Edition 


Lewis addressed to the Seminar on "Teaching of History," held at Lahore in 
April 1963: 


"We live in a time when great energies are devoted to the falsification 
of history -- to flatter, to deceive, or to serve a variety of sectional 
purposes. No good can come out. of such distortions, even when they are 
inspired by unselfish motives. Men who. are unwilling to confornt the past 
will be unable to understand the present, and unfit to fate the future. 


The danger is universal, but it is greatest. in the new countries. In 
writing the history of Muslim India and Pakistan, where the balance has 
been so long tilted in one direction, the urge to go to the opposite extreme 


. is naturally powerful. But this temptation has to be resisted, not only for 


the sake of historical truth and objectivity, but also to’ serve the real, 
abiding national interests. 


In preparing the second edition of the fuller book, I have received 
valuable help from Dr. Peter Hardy, Reader in Indian History, „London 
School of Oriental and African Studies, who spent a year at the University 
of the Punjab in 1964-65, In spite of our differences, not only in general 
approach, but about individual writers like Barani. Dr. Hardy was kind 


‘enough to thoroughly revise the original version from the point of view of 


uage, drew my attention to some debatable points and made many useful 
AN professor Shaikh Abdur Rashid, Head of the History 
Department, University of the Punjab, gave me similar help with regard to 
the first edition, but my gratitude to him is more general and extends over a 
number of years... He came to Lahore when his most active years were 
over, but it was always fruitful to discuss things with him and draw upon his 
rich store of knowledge and. benefit by his ripe judgment. I gladly 


. acknowledge this debt... 


10 July 1966 S.M.IKRAM 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


This sketch of the political and cultural history of Muslim India has 
grown out of. a course lectures delivered at the Columbia University in 
1953-54. 


There are, in existence, two or three comparatively full accounts of 
Muslim rule in the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent, but the present work is 
planned on somewhat different lines. It provides the basic details of 
political history, especially in so far as the different rules made a more 
or less permanent impress on the course of events and their reigns 
affected general administrative policies and institutions, but the political 
history is only one of the many sectors covered in this book. Political 
activity is an important aspect of national life, and provides the basic 
framework within which other fields of human activity can be 
conveniently studied, but the glut of material on the subject provided by 
court chroniclers has led the modern historians of Muslim India- to 
concentrate on the politics and even petty details of the work of 
individual rulers to the exclusion of more important aspects of national . 
history. Even a perspicacious scholar like Stanley. Lane-Poole. observes: 
"The history of the Muhammadan Period is therefore necessarily more a 
chronicle .of kings: and courts and conquests than of organic or national l 
growth.” 


This has been sought to be avoided in the following pages. In addition 
to the political narrative which furnishes the essential background, the 
book gives an account of the cultural developments, the changes in political 


- philosophy and institutions, the rise of Indo-Muslim law, and, above all, 


those religious and intellectual movements which in 1 the. long run proved 
more powerful than the mighty rulers. 


The general features of ‘the cultural, administrative, ‘social and 
economic history have been outlined in separate chapters, but the- 
developments in these fields which. were closely associated with any 
particular period or regime have been summarised along with the political . 
narrative of that period. | oo, 
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Apart from a general broadening of the scope and r i 
on social and cultural history, certain other considerations have alse bees 
kept in view. The approach, for one thing, has been more “practical” than 
is usual in the subcontinent. In the course of my work at Columbia, I was 
forcefully impressed by the view, more generally accepted in the 
American than in the British or Commonwealth universities, that -the 
primary utility of the study of the past is in the understanding which it 
affords of the present. Study of history can be a good intellectual 
discipline and a fascinating pursuit, but its real usefulness consists in the 
manner in which it illuminates the present in the light of the past. Hence 
while treating different periods and events, attention has been 
concentrated on those developments in the past which ‘provide a link with 
the present. Episodes like conquest, loss and reconquest of forts like 


Ranthambhor, palace intrigues and ephemeral, ineffectual conflicts on . 


which older histories dwelt at such length have been tri 
summarily. An attempt has also been made D give a fuller backecound c 
events relating to. areas which have recently gained in importance. For 
example, there is no doubt that the history of Oudh, of Gujarat, of Malwa 
of the Bahmani Kingdom and the succession States can easily be made more 
interesting ~-~ simply because of the availability of larger material --than 
_ that of the Punjab, Bengal and Sind, but the importance of a study of the 
Muslim tradition in the latter areas great kingdoms, but owing to the play 
of bigger forces their work has been submerged by other traditions. Special 
attention has, therefore, been given in this book to the treatment of the 
areas, like Muslim Bengal, which have gained in importance with the birth 


of Pakistan, and which did not receive adequate attention in the old ` 


historical works. 


This narrative naturally involves goin “over the ast 
- has been covered, so -to say, “facing forward" The ‘nterene in the 
‘happenings of the past is on account of their contribution to the making 
of _the present. This has béen constantly kept in view, and. has 
incidentally led to devotion of greater space to political and cultural 
developments in the eighteenth century than is customary. It was a- period 
of transition and confusion, but modern Muslim India is more closely rooted 
in the eighteenth century than in the palmy days of the Grand Mughals, and 
the present cannot be understood without a satisfactory study of the period 
w the rise of Urdu . atisati ic 
tradition by Sheh Well allen and . systematisation of the local Islamic 


Greater attention has also been given to developments in the 


neighbouring Muslim countries than was done in histories written during 


the British period. Not only is this desirable in vi ‘ i 

B . ew Of the growin 
closer contacts between the people of different parts of the world, but such 
study is also useful in understanding the course of.events within the 
subcontinent. 


ib . Preface to the First Edition 


Every. writer dealing with Muslim rule has to give some thought to 
the date of the elose of the period. The British replacement of the 
Mughals was a slow and gradual process, extending over a century. The - 
newcomers did not attack the trunk first, but cut off the branches, and 
the determination of the stage at which they may be taken to have 
acquired Indian hegemony is a question on which opinions differ. In the 
past, however, there was less difference of opinion than exists at 
present. Keene, for example, had no hesitation’ in fixing the fall of the 
Mughal Empire with the British occupation of Delhi in 1803. Even some 
years before this, the Mughal Emperor was practically a pensioner under 
the control of Sindhia, but, as Keene pointed out, that was a phase which 
may or may not Have lasted and, in any case, the Mughal Emperor had 
formally conferred power on the Maratha chief. The position was 
somewhat different with Lord Lake, though he also observed the 
courtesies traditionally paid to the Mughal King. 


We agree with Keene, but for practical reasons have ended our 
narrative not at 1803, but at 1858, when the last Mughal Emperor was 
exiled from Delhi. The period between these two dates is’ one of 
interregnum described in that happy phrase "The Twilight of the Mughals" 


by Dr Percival Spear. With the overthrow of Sultan Tipu in 1799 in the 


South, and a few years later, of Sindhia in the North, the British 
overlordship of the subcontinent was ‘secure. Owing to their deliberate 
policy of slow. and gradual extension’ of power, however, they did not 


exercise full power of sovereignty even at this stage. Till. 1833, the coins 


were issued in the name of Mughal Emperor and, in 1827. The meeting 
between Akbar Shah Il and the British governor-general had to be 
abandoned, as the Mughal Emperor refused to acknowledge the governer- 
general as his equal, wanted him to present a nadhar, and refused to give 


' him a chair on the same platform on which he himself was to take a seat. 


Large areas of the country were yet outside the British control in 1803. 
Sind was not occupied till 1843. Punjab, Kashmir and north-western areas 
remained outside the British influence till 1848-49 and Oudh was not 
annexed till 1854. ` l ' 


In selecting 1858 as the date at which to close our narrative we 


. have also been guided by more practical consideration. In a subsequent 


volume we propose to deal with developments in modern Muslim India and 
the rise of Pakistan, which can best be studied from 1858 onwards. To 
secure continuity of narrative and to leave no substantial period 
uncovered, it has, therefore, been thought desirable to deal with the 
major developments concerning Muslim political and cultural history till 
1858. 


This book has been completed during a period of long leave (1953-55) 
and my second visit to Columbia in 1958, but material for it has been 
gathered and published, mainly in Urdu, over a number of years. My 
religious history of Muslim India (Urdu) which originally appeared in two 
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“medium-sized volumes in 1940 has now grown to three bulky books.’ It 
was written by a layman for the laymen, but, being the first study of the ` 


subject, was adopted as the text-book by a number of Universities in the 
subcontinent and at the Islamic Research Institute, Megill University, 


-Armughani Pak, an anthology of Persian poetry, the main literary — 
expression of the Muslim period, was first issued in 1949, and has been 
_ recently followed up by *Darbar-i-Milli, a sort of source-book of Indo- 


Muslim. history containing original excerpts from contemporary Persian 
accounts. A work on the Cultural Heritage of Pakistan dealing,as was 
explained in the Preface, very largely with the heritage of Muslim India 
and containing numerous chapters by the present writer, was edited in 
collaboration with Professor Spear in 1955. My Urdu studies-of Ghalib 


_ and Shibli,” and the pseudonymous book on Makers of Pakistan and 


Modern Muslim India (an enlarged edition has recently appeared under 
the title Modern Muslim India and the British of Pakistan’) are also 
concerned with the ‘Muslim tradition and activity in the subcontinent, 
though they deal with a more recent period. No effort has been spared to 
study the original Persian source material, and as the readers of my Urdu 
books would have noticed, some of it, relating to religious and cultural 
history, was used first by me, but, as the copious references and 
quotations will show, full advantage has also been taken of recent. 
researches in the subject. As a matter of fact, quotations from other 
works are more numerous than I would have. liked, but such 


_ misconceptions regarding the Muslim performance in the. subcontinent 


have become generally current, that a statement of the correct position 
had to be adequately documented and supported. so S 


My basic draft was completed sometime ago, but it needed a 
thorough revision and the preparation of the manuscript for the press, for 
which I lacked the necéssary leisure. I have, therefore, taken advantage 
of the presence in Lahore of Professor S.A. Rashid, Director of Historical 
Research, Punjab University, Lahore, and former Professor and. Head of. 
the Department of History, Muslim University, Aligarh. He very kindly 
undertook to examine and revise the text, check dates, references and 


.transliteration of names and Oriental terms, compile an index, get the 


maps prepared, and see the book through the press. My deep gratitude is 


due to him as well as the Dr. P. Hardy of London School of Oriental and 


African Studies, who saw the draft at one stage and made. valuable 
suggestions. 1 also acknowledge, with thanks, as grant made by the 
Rockefeller Foundation to the Columbia University, which enabled me to 
visit libraries in England and India and obtain copies of the material 
needed by me... 


2 Club Road Lahore 
10 September 1961 


S. M. IKRAM 


A NOTE ON . 
HISTORIOGRAPHY OF MUSLIM INDIA 


Modern historical literature pertaining to Muslim India makes 
melancholy reading. The story is so full of stirring incidents and picturesque 
personalities, and has attracted such talented writers as Elphinstone, Lane 
Poole, and Laurence Binyon, to name only a few, that it is interesting to 
read, but if the object of the study of history know and understand a 
people, to learn about their ideas, institutions and movements, or even to 


- have a true understanding of leading characters, the historical literature 


roduced during the last one hundred years affords little real help. The 
relevant volumes of the Cambridge History of India represent the high 
watermark of Anglo-Indian scholarship during this period, but not without 
justification does Wilfred Cantwell Smith bemoan their narrow approach. l 
"It is nothing short of ridiculous that the large Cambridge H istory of India š 
volume, 'The Mughal period," should not so much as mention either Tulsi 
Das (surely one of the most influential poets in the history of mankind...) ot 
Virji Vora (at the time 'reputed to be the richest merchant in the world’), 


' or Imam Rabbani the Mujaddid Alf-i Thani.” . . 


The modern study of Muslim India, really, began with Sir Henry Elliot, 
who undertook to make available in English selected portions of the native 
historical works- written during Muslim rule. It was an ambitious . 


undertaking, and one cannot but. admire the grand project, to. the ` 


implementation of which Elliot brought extraordinary industry, 


- resourcefulness and perseverance. He utilised all the influence he possessed 
‘as Secretary to the Government of ‘India to trace and procure rare and, in 
“many cases, little known manuscripts of various historical works, His 
‘strenuous labours--coupled possibly: with some basic physical deficiency-- 


‘hi ith the aecur ‘i f the basic material . 
sent him to an early grave, but with the accumulation o l 
and the preliminary work which he had already completed and, above all, 
‘with the assumption By the Government of India of the responsibility for 
financing the ambitious scheme, its implementation was assured. The work 


l i iot's de i son, and between - 
"was carried on, after Elliot's death, by Professor Dowson, and | 

1867 and 1877, ‘eight bulky. volumes of The History of India, as’ Told by Its” 
` Own Historians’ were published. ; oo o 
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The publication of this wurk ushered a new era in Indo-Muslim 
historiography. It brought within the reach of English-men and other 
English-knowing scholars material which was hitherto available ‘only in 
Persian and Arabic, and laid the basis of modern Indo-Muslim historical 
studies, The importance of Elliot's work and the influence it has exercised 
on generations of historians during the last century is too obvious to need 
any emphasis, but, unluckily, the project was conceived in a spirit and 
completed in a manner which has seriously detracted from its worth, and 
has impaired the value of all works depending wholly or largely on this 
source material. The editor leaves no doubt that the main object of his 


undertaking was to show the deficiencies of Muslim rule, and thereby bring 


into relief the benefits of the British administration. In the "Original 
Preface," Sir Henry Elliot says about his selections: 


"... They will make our native subjects more sensible of the immense 
advantages actruing to them under the mildness and equity of rule .... We 
should no longer hear bombastic Babus, enjoying under our Government the 
highest degree of personal liberty, and many more political privileges than 
were conceded to a conquered nation, rant about ‘patriotism, and the 
degradation of their present position.” 


Sir Henry Elliot's work in opening up the source material of Indo- 
Muslim history to Western scholarship is of such an epochmaking character, 
and he accomplished it with so much zeal and self-sacrificing devotion, that 
one would like to think. well of him and believe that the cynical and 
utilitarian considerations mentioned by him were to soften the resistance of 


a “tight-purse" Finance Department to the. approval of his scheme, but 


unluckily this is not so. Elliot leaves no doubt about his personal bias and 
motivation. Apart from the Preface, in which he has spelt out,- in great 
detail, the considerations underlying his historical method, even in the 
notes and appendices to the first volume of the series, which alone he was 
able to complete, he points out-how "expedient" it is that the darker side of 
the Muslim rule "should be often brought back to remembrance" to silence 
"the inhabitants of modern India as well as our clamourous demagogues at 
home." i l 


Equally revealing of Sir Henry Elliot's attitude (and of the balanced, 


hon-communal writing of Indo-Muslim history, prior to his day)" are his 
remarks criticising the Hindu historians of the Mughal period for adopting 
the same style and conventions as the Muslims. "He. (Le. the Hindu 
historian) usually opens with 'Bismillah," and the ordinary profession of 
faith in the unity of Godhead, followed by laudations of the Holy Prophet, 
his disciples and descendants, and ‘indulges in all the most devout and 


. orthodox attestations of Muhammadans". He was even more angry with the 


Hindu historians of the. British period for not reviling the Muslims and 
dropped more than a general hint as to what they should do. "Even at a 
later period, when no longer Tiberii ac Neronis res ob metum falsae, 
there is not one of this slavish crew who treats the history of his native 
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country subjectively, or presents us with the thoughts, emotions, and 
raptures which a long oppressed race might be supposed to give vent to, 
when freed from the tyranny of its former masters, and allowed to 
express itself in the natural language of the hearts, without restraint and 
without adulation," - . 


The inevitable result of Sir Henry Elliot's basic approach is not hard 
to see. The manner im which portion from various historical works were 
selected and translated further affected the worth of the compilation. So 
numerous mistake were committed through insufficient knowledge of the 
original language and the defective reading of the manuscripts, that 
Professor Hodivala had to bring out a bulky volume to correct these 
errors. These, however, were bona fide mistake, inevitable in such an 
ambitious undertaking. Equally serious defects arose ‘on account of the 
method adopted in translation. These translations were purposely made 
too literal. "The versions are inelegant, as in order to show the nature of 
the original, they keep as close to it as possible." The metaphors, the 
hyperboles and figurative expressions of the ‘original language, which 
nobody acquainted with Persian would think of taking literally, were 
transferred into a foreign language, with a completely different genius 
and idiom. The result was that what was straightforward narrative in 
Persian became quaint in a foreign garb, and what was only a silly . 
mannerism in the original appeared now to involve moral turpitude. 


What was even more serious was that only excerpts dealing with- 


political events and endless wars were selected for publication. Works 


which had a bearing on the cultural, literary, religious, and 
administrative history were ignored. This seems to ‘have been done . 
deliberately and as a matter of policy.. Dr. K. M. Ashraf, who has 
examined the Elliot papers in the British Museum Library, says that 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan and Nawab Diya-ud-din had collected historical 
material of every type including extracts dealing with "arts and sciences, 
tales and ‘romances, poetry, tabletalk of the saints, travel, ethics, 
biography, politics, but Elliot selected only that material for inclusion in 
his book which was useful from the imperial point of view." The result 


-was that not only. the original compilation, but the work of those writers 


who, through ignorance of Persian, had to depend on Elliot and Dowson's 
work contained little beyond a catalogue of war and endless Slaughter. 


- The result of the new influences and considerations introduced by Sir 


‘Henry Elliot into the study of the past becomes clear, if we compare 


earlier works like Elphinstone's History of India with Vincent Smith's 
Oxford History of India, which may be regarded as the culmination of the 
new historical school. Smith combined a prodigious industry with a 
blatant lack of scholarly detachment and objectivity. He went farther. 
than Elliot and Dowson, and utilised the accounts of European traveilers 
and the Jesuit missionaries to lend colour and paint to his story, but the ` 
treatments followed lines advocated by Elliot, and was calculated to 
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attain the same objectives. Smith's work, with all its faults, has some. 


redeeming features. The same could not be said about Others-- the 
Lethbridges and the Marsdens -- who wrote for Indian schools. Indeed 
.such was the trend of the. writings of those- -who had drawn upon Elliot 


and Dowson for their material and had followed their approach, that Dr. 


Ishtiaq Hussain Qureshi,- who was- for long the Head of the History 


Department of the Dehli University, said about the -results of their — 


efforts, " ... Schoolboys were taught text-books which from every point 
of view were libels on the noble art of history. . 


‘The effect of the admittedly political aims pursued by Elliot and 
Dowson becomes apparent if the works based on their selections are 
compared with the studies of those Western scholars who had a different 
material to work upon. In recent years, there have been some excellent 
accounts of the fine arts, mainly paintings and architecture of Muslim 
india, by scholars like Fergusson. Sir Thomas Arnold, Laurence Binyon, 
Goetz, and Perey Brown. Their studies are not more catalogues of names 
or formal descriptions of the objects they deal with. The authors have 
tried to see in these creative works the vision and skill of the men 
behind them and the civilisation which they reflect. Aud how different in 
understanding and assessment. is their picture from what emerges from 
the pages of the Oxford’ History of India! l 


On the questions of the narrowing of the scope of historical studies, 
by leading Anglo-Indian historians, it would be fruitful to quote at length 
from Mr. Wilfred C. Smith: 


"The study of history, during the past fifty or a hundred years, has- 


been undergoing a revolution; one as profound and as far-reaching as the 


Baconian revolution in the study of the natural sciences, The question: . 
need not yet be answered whether or not the new history is a science. At ` 


least all will admit that it is interested in a great ‘deal more than kings, 


court annals, and military tactics. Modern historians are social-minded, ' 


and dynamically people, the methods of. production; and. above ‘all with 
the basic ‘processes of transformation in a country's life, and the casual 
interrelation of specific events with broad. developments. But in general 
this revolution in the study of history has not yet hit India, or indeed the 
study of Oriental development at all. In fact by- some it has been 
deliberately resisted. Vincent Smith, the Oxford historian of India, after 
quoting with approval the similar views of Lane-Poole-writes: 'The 
history of India in Muhammadan period must necessarily be a chronicle of 
kings, ‘courts, and conquests, rather than one of national and. social 
evolution.' This attitude is to be deplored; also to be corrected. The 
history of India has been the story of a broad social development, which 
heeds careful study, and which will lavishiy repay that study. Those who 
approach Indian history with proper understanding, and with ‘minds alert 
to and inquisitive about social processes, will find that Mr. Smith's 
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statement is totally wrong, and that instead there awaits uncovering a 
fascinating, and instructive picture of economic and social evolution. 


The most serious weakness of this school of writers is, however, not 
their bias or even disregard of sectors of vital importance but their 
superficiality and glaring lack of insight. Perhaps they. were not | 
interested in understanding the people and events they dealt with or the 
inability to read and properly comprehend the original source material 
was responsible for this. Certainly Elliot and Dowson contributed to this 


situation. They systematically omitted the material which would illuminate 


enligs they recorded, For example, although the editors claim that 
the whole pith and marrow" of Barani's Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi has been 
incorporated in their version, yet all the long passages in which rulers like 
Balban explain their policy, political philosophy and principles of 
government were carefully omitted. Similarly, all works of a general 
nature; outlining the basis and institutions of the Muslim government, like 


. Fakhr-i Mudabbir's Adab al Muluk, written for the first Muslim ruler of 
’ Dehli; were totally disregarded. The result is that, with rare exceptions, 


the historical works of this school are either a string of disjointed episodes, 
or present a blurred picture, in which neither the lineaments of the 
principal actors nor.the paths which they sought to tread are visible. 
Indeed, the unpleasant truth is that if the object of the study of history is 
to develop an insight into.the past of a people, the student of Muslim India 
has almost to begin at the beginning! 


The influence exercised by the Elliot school of historiography was 
tremendous and far-reaching. Indeed, it would be interesting. to speculate 
on what would have been the subsequent history of the Indo-Pakistan 
subcontinent, if these dragon's teeth had not been sown, but the 


“infection was not universal. Even while the different volumes of Elliot 


and Dowson were in the process of publication, painstaking -Raverty 
eriticised them-- largely on technical grounds -- and scholars like 
Beveridge, who had direct access to Persian sources, remained immune 
from their influence, Real progress in the study of Indo-Muslim history 
was, however, not made until the foundation of the London School of 
Oriental Studies, which brought together scholars like Sir Thomas Arnold, 
Sir E. Dension Ross and Sir Wolseley Haig. Perhaps none amongst them 
had felt the influence of what James Robinson called "the New History, 
but they were all accomplished scholars, and what was equally important, 
had a thorough command of the language of the source. material, and did 
not have to depend on the versions provided by Elliot and Dowson. Their 
approach was also different and (in spite of its numerous shortcomings) 
one has only to compare the Cambridge History of India, especially the 
third volume, which alone was handled by Haig with the corresponding 
sections of Vincent Smith's Oxford History of India to appreciate the 
‘difference in point of view. After a lapse of more’ than thirty years, 
Cambridge History of India is naturally out of date--- thanks, partly te 
the work done by the students and scholars trained by Haig and his 
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colleagues --- but in its day it fulfilled a great need. Since the days of 
EHiot the history of Muslim India had become such a controversial 
subject that to provide a detailed historical framework, acceptable. to 


British, Hindu. and Muslim scholars, was no small achievement. The 


relevant volumes of the Cambridge History supplied this essential need, 
and made possible elaboration and improvement on a generally acceptable 
basis. 


The establishment of the School of Oriental Studies ‘resulted in the 
publication of some major works, written or edited by the members of its 


_ staff. It also provided a centre where senior Indian scholars could complete 


their researches under expert guidance and with excellent library facilities. 


The work of these scholars'has been generally of a high order, and if we | 


overlook the narrow range of interests, it may be true to say that the 
golden era of Indo-Muslim historiography was the period beginning with the 
foundation of the London School of Oriental Studies and ending with the. 
outbreak of the Second World War. 


The weaknesses of Indian. historiography were aggravated by the 


. method and objectives adopted by Elliot and Dowson, but there is no doubt 
that the chronicles, which they set out to summarise and translate, greatly 


contributed to these defects. These chronicles may be, as Dodweil thought, 
"better than any thing in contemporary Europe, " but they suffered from 
very serious handicaps. Many of the authors. were in the service of the 
State and only saw things through the eyes of their. royal patrons, They 
concentrated òn items of interest to the court, and tried to justify and 


‘praise their. patrons in every possibie way. They rarely mentioned the 


defects and reverses suffered by the Muslim kings, and often attributed to 
religious or public zeal, campaigns undertaken for sheer self- 


agerandizement. These defects are common to court chronicles in general _ 


and are a marked feature of the Persian chronicles in particular, but in 
Muslim India, where historians represented a group living in the midst of a 
large antagonistic non-Muslim Population, the tendency was greatly 


- reinforced. 


The attempts made by court chroniclers to establish the extreme 
orthodoxy of Muslim monarchs often take ludicrous and even morbid 
forms. Panikkar has thus warned us at length about the historians of the 
Sultanate period: "We shall get a very inaccurate and altogether false 
view of the situation of the Hindus during the first period of Islamic 
Empire in Hindustan. (1210-1370) if we depend on the court chroniclers 
and analysts of Delhi. Historians like Baruni were primarily anxious to 


picture their heroes as the patterns of islamic orthodoxy and virtue. Haig _ 


repeated the same warning about. the assessment of the accounts of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznah, but in this respect the Mughal historians 
were not very different, Although instances of actual miss- -statements 
would be hard to find in their pages, as in the writings of the Sultanate 
period, yet they had a’ distinct. point of view, which coloured their 
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interpretation of events, and even the . inclusion or omission of 


`. information. Aurangzeb, for example, attempted to suppress Sati amongst 
‘the Hindus, omit all references to this order. Even more selective is the 


author of Padshah Namah, the court history of Shah Jahan's reign. It 
deals at length with the developments of arts under Shah Jahan and 
contains long notices of his building activity at Dehli and Agra, but as 
Mr. Saksena notes, there is "curiously enough no. mention of painting, 


‘which also reached the highest perfection during his reign". Similarly 


although Shah Jahan patronised a number of Hindu scholars, and in fact 
had a Hindi poet laureate at his court, "there is not a single Hindu name 
included in the list of poets, scholars, ete," attached to Padshah Namah.. 
In the same way, although the court historian of Shah Jahan had so much 


to say about Dara Shukoh, the king's favourite son and heir apparent, he 


is "so silent on the literary and spiritual life"of the prince. The reasons 
are obvious. The historians, or men like Sa'd Allah Khan and Fadil ‘Khan, 
who "vetted" the text, were so keen to give an impression of the 
Emperor's orthodoxy that they. omitted these important details. Their | 
account can, therefore, hardly be considered a complete picture, and 
shows how much one has to be on one's guard in 2 making use of the works 
of the court historians. 


_ Muslim chroniclers leave such gaps in ‘the story and adopt such a 
peculiar approach in their. annals that the value of what little is 


- available from the Hindu sources is greatly enhanced, Lately, with the 


study of Hindu inscriptions. Tribal ballads, works in Sanskrit and regional 
languages and historical accounts of Hindu sects (like the Jains, the 


. Vaishnavas and the Sikhs): much material has been scrapped together, 


which gives the Hindu side of picture. This material , except for many 


` valuable works in Persian by Hindu writers, is not historical in a formal 
‘sense and is often vague and occasionally full of visible inaccuracies, but 


its sifting and careful analysis is yielding fruitful results. Curiously 


-. enough, these sources indicate a much healthier state of Indian society 


during the Middle Ages than is depicted in the Muslim chronicles. Of 
course, it would not be reasonable to expect perfect peace and 
tranquillity in those harsh times, but it is pleasing to turn from the 
endless wars and slaughters of the Persian chronicles to the inscription 
on the old baoli at Palam (near Dehli), indicative of the prosperity of 
the Hindu and of the love for justice of the reigriing monarch, Balban, or 
to read in Jain chronicles as to how weli their religious. leaders were 
treated by Muhammad Tughlug or the temple grants made by Aurangzeb. 
and Tipu Sultan. Even the Sikh accounts of the relations of gurus: with 
the Mughal Emperors show the Mughals in a more humane light than the 
"rhapsodies" of the court chronicles trying to prove that even the 
easygoing Jahangir was waging an endless holy war for the extirpation of 


_ the infidels! 


Some use has been made of the material from Hindu sources, 


especially in so far as it has a bearing on political history. It is, 
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however, yet to be recognised that this material and even the vast 
literature relating to the Hindu bhagats and the Hindus religious history 
can occasionally throw useful light on the cultural and religious history 
of Muslim India. The dangers inherent in the process are obvious. Even 
Muslim Sufi literature inherent is full of forgeries and pious frauds. The 
position is worse with the Bhakti literature, the product of a society 
which did not have a well-developed historical tradition. Muslims and 
Hindus were, however, not living in completely watertight compartments 
during the Muslim period, and the Hindu religious literature occasionally 
yields items cf information of considerable value. to the historian of 
Muslim society. This is particularly the case. with regard to Muslim 
Bengal, of which the cultural and even political history is more difficult 
to reconstruet, and for which very limited ‘contemporary information is 
available from Muslim sources. In this situation a student of history has 
to tap all possible sources and the search in the Hindu biographical 
literature is not always unrewarding. For example, it is from Vaishnava 
sources that we learn that in the fifteenth century there were celebrated 
teachers of Persian and Arabic at Satgaon (like. Sayyid Fakhr-ud-din) and 
that Vaishnava leaders, Rupa and Sanatana, were proficient in Persian and 
originally occupied ‘important posts at the Muslim court of Gaur, Similarly, 
the Sikh Adi Granth compiled by Guru Anged in the sixteenth century 
contains a wealth of material on linguistic and literary history of the 
period, and contains amongst other things some more authentic composition 


of Shaikh Farid and Kabir. 


Some illuminating books have appeared from the pen of modern Hindu 
historians, particularly those who knew Persian and had direct access to 
the otiginal sources. Tripathi's Some Aspects of Muslim Administration is 
a masterly study of the Sultanate. Tara Chand's Influence of Islam on 
indian Culture; although incomplete, is another classic of Indian history. 
Similarly, Saran's Provincial Government of the Mughal , Topa's Society 
and Kingship in Medieval India, Khosla's Mughal Kingship and Nobility 
and studies of Jahangir and Shah Jahan by Beni Prasad and Banarsi 
Prasad Saksena greatly add to our knowledge and understanding. 
Amongst shorter histories, Tara Chand's History of the Indian People, and 
Panikkar's brilliant Survey of Indtan History are eminently objective and 
fair. It. is, however, doubtful whether this high level of objectivity and 
understanding will be maintained in future. Apart from the bitterness 
created by recent. political controversies, where are the .successors of 
those. Kayasths and Kashmiri Brahmans who knew Persian, like a mother 
tongue, and had a complete mastery of the original source material? 


Future generations, increasingly ignorant of Persian, will have to depend . 


more and more on Elliot and Dowson, and their studies will be limited and 
coloured by the’ material which its editors have selected and arranged for 


them. l 
Nor is there much hope at present that the modern Muslim historian, 


with better access to the Persian originals, will be able to fill the gap. 
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Books based on Elliot and Dowson an i i | 
. and written with similar objecti 
have peen so markedly unfair to the Muslim rulers of India and have led 
revulsion of feelings that a defensive reaction has set in and the 


modern Muslim historians, particularly those writing in Urdu, have often 


oe Pabadat attitude hich would have shocked Khafi Khan and the author 
f jat- ri. The current trend is to consider all Musli 
as infallible, particularly in the ion i i ae aons 
proportion in which they w i 
by the Anglo-Indian historian. Shibli i i Mant eaa on 
: ibli, with his brilliant .e 
Aurangzeb, ted the way Bi this direction, There is a fair case for 
nee unfairly upset. At any rate, th i 
for collecting as much data as i wine vente in thets 
possible, and viewing events i i 
proper perspective and interpreting. them ith “ding ond 
i . th. understandi 
intelligence. It is also reasonable to h j e Pua 
> T old that a proper history of Musli 
deste ot e ede: can be written or even grasped only with that 
understanding, to say nothing of c lete eliminati 
of all conscians or unconscious hostili ich, cuumple, ‘Trevolven 
Í O ws c ity which, for example, Treve 
displays in the writing of British hist í i this apoount ot 
i ory or Allan Nevins in hi j 
the U.S.A. The purpose and method i i incent Smit 
of Sir Henry Elliot or Vi i 
have no place in scientific historio tuslin historian 
. graphy, but many Muslim histori 
especially these writing in Urdu, are included ulam to 
| , to swing the pendul 
the other extreme. The tendenc i i P Mahmud: of 
é . y, for example, to consider Maħ l 
Ghaznah and Aurangzeb as infallible i ing carri "pathetic limite 
is being carried to pathetic limi 
Both were very great men,.but it is not possible to hold that either then 


policies were perf i i ; ; 7, É d 
truth. perfect, without ignoring vital facts and doing violence to 


nem nanticism is not history. What makes it dangerous is that historical 

pl istory often ropes tie to reappear in a slightly altered garb. 
elf, and if we learn to see the th i 

through coloured giasses “we i E things around 
} » we also miss the true shapes of things aro 
u 

us. Let us take, for example, Aurangzeb's fiscal policy of ‘remitting al 


_ taxes not authorised by the Shari ‘ah, or the basic question of the place 


of ecclesiastical ideas in the ordering of government. These questions are 
s in Pakistan today, and if no lessons are learnt from the true 


facts of history, and old attitud 
follow a similar pattern, es are repeated, the consequence must 


to sites ti major handicap of Urdu historians has been their reluctance 
ilise the material coming from contemporary Western sources ~-the 


accounts of Jesuit Fathers, European travellers and Factory officials. 


These Western writers were often ignorant of the local’ 
sage, ane "howlers" contained in their books are humorone an wan 
a han ; e language used by many --- especially the Jesuit Fathers-~- 
out Islam and its founder is so offensive that their books are not 
pleasant reading for a Muslim. Patience and direction are needed in the 
use of this material, and its limitations have been pointed out, amon 
others, by Sarkar, Tara Chand and Saran, but it is a serious loss to 
ignore it completely. Much of this material is based on bazaar rumours or 
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comes from an obviously prejudiced source, but its judicious and careful 


study can help in filling many important gaps left by court chroniclers, E 


and indeed at true, complete and comprehensive history of the later part of 
the Mughal period cannot be written without a judicious use of this 
material. 


In Pakistan the ‘promotion of historical studies is faced with peculiar 
problems, Here a good knowledge of Persian is not scarce, but apart from 
the death of the trained historian of the requisite stature, where | are 
libraries and original source material? 


The outlook for Indo-Muslim historiography is bleak indeed, but there 


‘are a glimmers of hope. For one thing, one may hope that the most blatant 


manifestations of the Elliot tradition are a thing of the past. It will die 
hard, especially as so‘much later work has been built upon the foundation 


provided by Sir Henry Elliot, and even now the students, who do not know 


Persian have to operate within this framework. To some extent, the 
tradition may even represent a basic Western approach towards Islam and 


_ Muslims, and not merely an imperial policy. It has ‘to be remembered that 


the failure to understand and properly assess the Muslim performance in the 
Indo-Pak. Subcontinents is paralleled by the more general European 
inability to make a just appraisal of Islam." Even in the sphere of political 
historiography, the failure of Western scholarship to assess events in 
Muslim countries properly has been, at least in some cases, very marked. We 


would only quote from Lord Eversely, the well-known author of The Turkish f 


Empire. He writes in his Preface to the book: 
"I will only add that I commenced my studies under the impressions 


derived in part from the common tradition in Western Europe-dating . 


probably from. the time of Crusades-that the Turkish invasions and 
conquests in Europe were impelied by religious zeal and fervour and by the 
desire to spread Islam. I have ended them with the conviction that there 
was no missionary zeal whether for Islam in the Turkish armies and their 


leaders." 


The existence of precisely the same type of impressions and beliefs 


about Muslim Turkey--now discovered to be false even by Western scholars-. 


-as have been created by the Anglo-Indian historians regarding Muslim India 
would show how widespread has been the failure of Western "scholarship" to 
make a proper appraisal of Islam and Muslim and Eversely's remarks 


- indicate how deep-rooted are the cause of this misunderstanding. 


` With this background it is difficult to be optimistic. The tradition of 


Elliot and Smith may survive, and only take subtler forms, but its political 


basis has disappeared, and let us have faith in human fairness and the forces 
of progress, and at any rate not miss such encouraging signs as are visible 
on the horizon. 


For one thing, it is being generally recognised that the past study of 
Muslim India has been in very narrow ruts and that this was due, at any 
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rate, partly to what Dr. Hardy calls "contemporary political interest or 
political pride" animating many British historians since Elliot's day. One 
may hope that a realisation of the deficiencies of the past would lead to 
some improvement in the future. ' 


It has also to be recognised that whatever the shortcomings of the 
modern Indo-Muslim historiography, an immense amount of work has been 
done in determining the main course of political events, in locating the 
source material of various types and in training a large. body of Indian and 


Pakistani students and scholars in historical method. The preparatory work, 


for which gratitude is due to Sir Henry Elliot and a large number of British 
historians and teachers, should prove of great value to the future student, 
and his task should not be so difficult. 


Latest developments indicate that there has. already been some 
broadening of interest. Much of this was originally in Urdu and was the 
work of Indian Muslim and Pakistani scholars -- especially in the field of 
religious and literary history. When the present writer published the first 
edition of his Ab-i-Kauthar and Mauj-i-Kauthar in 1940, the religious 
history was, broadly speaking, a virgin field. This is no longer the position, 
and, although the sifting and systemisation has yet to take place, enough 
new material has been brought up during the last quarter of a century as to 
provide adequate basis for a new discipline. Valuable new material is being 
published (e.g. by institutions like Asiatic Society of Pakistan, Dacca, 
Research Society of Pakistan, Lahore, and the Sindhi Adabi Board) 
regarding: the regions now constituting Pakistan. At Muslim University, 
Aligarh, which, apart from Shibli Academy, Azamgarh, is likely to form the 
principle centre of work in. India, the drift is from political to cultural 


history. 


It even appears that the new world will assist in redressing the balance 
of the old. The American Universities have not, in the past, seriously 
interested themselves in the history of Indian Islam, and without the wealth 
of manuscript material available in the British Museum, India Office and 
some Indian libraries, are not very well equipped for the task. They are, 
however, untrammelled by the factors limiting the range of historical 
studies eleswhere and it is'not without significance that, although the 
British Universities are only. now beginning to enlarge their scope of 
studies, as course in the history of Muslim civilisation in India was started 
at the Columbia University of New York as early as 1953-54. 


Another encouraging development is the increasing collaboration 
between Western and Eastern scholars. Here: again the American 
Universities have led the way, but in Great Britain also a beginning is being 
made and one may. hope that this collaboration of the Eastern and the 
Western scholars will result in taking the history of Muslim India out of the 
narrow ruts into which it has fallen since the days of Sir Henry Elliot. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Brith of the Holy Prophet 

Hijrah 

Death of the Holy Prophet 

Arab Conquest of Debul, Nirun and Brahmanabad 


_ Brahmanabad Settlement 


Arab Conquest of Multan 

The Abbasids Replace the Umayyads 

Delegation of Indo-Pakistani Scolars at Baghadad ` 

Arabs in Malabar 

Muslim Conquest of Kabul 

Foundation of Ghazni’ 

Sind and Multan Virtually Independent of Baghdad 

Rise of Bukhara As A Great Political and Cultural Centre 
subuktigin, Ruler of Ghazni 

Subuktigin, Annexes Territory Between Lamghan and ‘Peshawar 
Death of Subuktigin:. Accession of Mahmud | 


_ The Battle of Waihind 


Annexation of Lahore- 

Sack of Somnath 

Death of Mahmud 

Death of al-Biruni 

Death of Data Ganj Bakhsh 

Death of .Mas'ud Sa'd Salman 
Muhammad Ghuri's Conquest of Multan and Uch | 


. ---, Defeated by Raja of Gujarat 


~-~, Conquest of Lahore 

First Battle of Tarain 

second Battle of Tarain 

Conquest of Delhi by Aibak 

Conquest of Bengal by Ikhtiyar-ud-din b. Bakhtiyar Khalji 
Muhammad Ghuri Ascends the Throne . 
Assassination of Muhammad Ghuri 

Qutb-ud-din Aibak 

Accession of Iltutmish 
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Defeat of Yildiz (of Ghazni) = | 
Chingiz Khan on the Indus. aie S 1221 
| Defeat of Hisam-ud-din Iwaz (Bengal) ea 1225 
Death, of Qabacha(Sind) =+. a 1298 
eath of Iltutmish. 1236 Death of Khwajah Mu'in-ud-din Aimeri ` 
Sultanah Radia 0 Khwajah Mu'in-ud-din Ajmeri 1236 


Capture of Lahore by Mongols ery 
Accession of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud 124 
Rebellion of 'Imad al-Mulk Raihan : one 
Sack of Baghdad: End of Abbasid Caliphate pe 
Accession of Balban - 1 bee 


Death of Prince Muhammad Khan 
Death of Balban `. 


Accession of Jalal-ud-din Firuz Khalji 390 
‘Ala'-ud-din's Expedition to Devagiri 1296 
Accession of 'Ala'-ud-din Khalji . 12968 
Mongol Invasions ae 1308 

: Conquest of Ranthambhor ` . 1298-1306 
Conquest of Chitor , i 1303 

_ Conquest of Warangal i Agust 1203 
Death of“'Ala'-ud-din Khalji s iste 

. Ghiyath-ud-din Tughlaq a | | 100-28 
Death of Hadrat Nizam-ud-di i 2 y 13 
Death of Amis hve ud-din Auliya . 2 January 1325 | 

‘Muhammad b. Tughlug i ssi 
Visit of Ibn Battutah _ | | 1339-49 
Foundation of Vijayanagar arte 
Bengal Becomes Independent o | 1330 

ah Mir, First Muslim Ruler imi | pas 

‘Death of Shah Jalal of Sylhet T naar ytd 

Foundation of Independent Bahmanid Kingdom oe i347 
Firuz Tughluq E ne 
Death of Firuz Tughluq . . maar 

„Invasion of Timur . | o L308 
Death of Mahmud Tughluq E i 413 
The Rule of the Sayyids l ane 

eek | | l <. I-51 

„Birth of Mahdi Jaunpuri . | NS 
Bahlul Lodi 1481-89 
Guru Nanak | o 1469. 1588 

. Nizam Shahis of Ab: OO i 

Bi or as: madnagar l 1480-1633 | 
Chaitanya | | | 148 i533 
narid Shahis of Bidar . 1487-1606 
ea +o r + ` N a + 7 

peat -o Shar gud Gawan and Disintegration of Bahmani Kingdom ` ian 


Sikandar Lodi — 1489-1517 


9 March 1285 - 
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‘Imad Shahis of Berar 
‘Adil Shahis of Bijapur 


' Babur's Conquest of Kabul 
‘Death of Mahdi Jaunpuri 


Qutb Shahis of Golkonda 
Vitthaleshwar 

Iprahim Lodi 

First Battle of Panipat 


Babur Defeats Rana Sangha 


Babur's Death and Humayun's Accession 
Tulsidas 
Humayun Defeated at Chausa 
Sher Shah Proclaims Himself Emperor 
Humayun Defeated at Kanauj 
Akbar Born at Umarkot 
Humayan Leaves for Iran 
Dadu uo. 
Sher Shah's Death 
Islam Shah Sur 
Humayun's Reconquest of Délhi 
Death of Humayun 
Enthronement of Akbar . 
Second Battle of Panipat - -> m 
Akbar's Abolition of: Taxes on Jatris 
Jizyah - . 
Birth of Khwajah Baqi Billah 
Birth of Mujaddid Alf-i-Thani 
Akbar's Early Conquests: Gondwana | 
Chitor - . < 
Gujarat 
Bengal 
Building of Fathpur Sikri 
- Murder of Shaikh 'Abd al-Nabi 
Akbar Resident of Lahore ; 
Akbar's Letter to Abd Allah Khan Uzbeg 
Akbar's Expansion: in north-west 
Kashmir 
Southern Sind 
Baluchistan 
Qandhar 
Faidi Writes Commentary on the Holy Qur'an 
Death of Faidi . 
Abu-al-Fadl Out of Royal Favour 
Mujaddid Becomes A Disciple of Khwajah Bagi Billah 
Murder of Abu al-Fadl . 
Death of Khwajah Baqi Billah 
Death of Akbar ` a 


1490-1568 
1490-1686 
l 1504 
E 1505 
1512-1687 
1516-76 
1517-26 
21 April 1526 
16 March 1527 
December 1530 
1532-1623 
1539 
1539 
May 1540 
23 November 1542 
1543 
1544-1603 
1545 
1545-54 
Junel555 ` 
January 1556. 
14 February 1556 
1556 
1563 
1564 
. 1563 
26 June 1564 
1564 
1568 
1572-73 
1575-76 
1569-76 
(1584 
1585-98 
1586 
1586-95 
1586 
1591 


1603 
_ 27 October 1605 
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Accession of Jahangir ` , 5 November 1605 Punjab and Multan Lost to Ahmad Shah Abdali l 1752 . 
Jahangir Marries Nur Jahan May 1611 Safdar Jang's Revolt at Delhi . . = . . 1753. 
First English Factory at Surat ; 1612 . ‘Ahmad Shah Deposed , 1754 
_ Rana of Mewer Submits to Khurram | 1615 ‘Alamgir II Enthroned | oe 1754 
Sir Thomas Roe's Embassy oe 1615-18 Abdali Sacks Delhi - . 1757 
Birth of Aurangzeb 24 October 1618 Battle of Plassey a . © 1757 
Mujaddid Imprisoned by Jahangir 1619 -Third Battle of Panipat So . 1761 
Death of Mujaddid E l 1624 Shah 'Alam Becomes Emperor l o ~ 1761 
Death of Pir Baba o ~ 1631 Death of Shah Wal: Allah - i "1762 
Death of Akhwand Darweza l i 1638 | Battle of Buxar . 1764 
‘Death of Jahangir 7 . 28 October 1627 Grant of Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to the 
. Shah Jahan's Enthronement l . - February 1628 . East India Company l E . . 1765 
‘Death of Mumtaz Mahal ' o, l 17 June 1631 . Warren Hastings as Governor- -General 7 1774- 85. 
Captial Moved from Agra to Delhi 1646 Birth of Sayyid,Ahmad Bretvi l 1786 
Death of Wazir Sa'd Allah Khan l - 1656 Death of Tipu Sultan 1789 
Iilness of Shah Jahan: War of Succession September 1657 Permanent Settlement of Bengal - 1793 
. Informal Enthronement of Auranzeb 21 July 1658 British Take Delhi 1803 
Second Coronation of Aurangzeb 5 June 1659 Death of Shah Alam 1806 
Death of Shah Jahan l 1666 Akbar Shah H Enthroned 1806 
Sha'istah Khan Captures Chittagong 1666 Birth of Sayyid Ahmad Khan 1817 
Re-imposition of Jizyah . . 1679 E os Battle of Balakot . 1831 
Aurangzeb Goes to the Deccan | oS 1681 E Death of Sayyid Ahmad Brelyi 1831 
. Calcutta Founded and Fortified 1690 Eo Bahadur Shah II Succeeds Akbar Shah 1837 
Birth of Shah Wali Allah ` ' 1703 A British Annexation of Sind -1843 
. Marathas Raid Gujarat and Sack Baroda 1706 qoi British Annexation of- Punjab, Kashmir and N.W.F.P. 1849 
Death of Urdu Poet Wali i 1707 eo Beginnings of Railway, Telegraph ‘Lines and 
Death of Aurangzeb 3 March 1707 Cheap Postal Arrangements 1853. 
Accession of Bahadur Shah 1707 The Great Struggle’ ” l 1857-58 © 
Death of Guru Gobind Singh: Revolt of Bandah 1768 Trial and Exile of Bahadur Shah 1858 - 
 Khutubah Disputes at Lahore, etc. l 1711 i o. . 
Death of Bahadur Shah: War of Succession l 1712 
- Farrukh Siyar Becomes Emperor ` l 1713 
Surrender of the Sikhs l o 1715 
Bandah Executed 1716 
Agreement Between the Sayyid Brothers and Marathäs 1719 
Murder of Farrukh Siyar , 1719 
Enthronement of Muhammad Shah oo 1719 
‘Fall of the Sayyid Brothers o a _ 1720 
Nizam al-Mulk Virtually Independent in the Deccan , - 1724 
_ Marathas Raid Up to the Suburbs of Delhi 1737 
Shah Wali Allah's (Persian) Translation of the Holy Quran 1737-38 
. Invasion of Nadir Shah l . 1739 
Mughals Lose Kabul and Trans-Indus Country . 1739 
Invasion of Ahmad Shah Repulsed - i 1747 
Death of Nizam al-Mulk ' 1748 
Death of Muhammad Shah o . 1748 


Accession of Ahmad Shah 1748 


BOOK I 
THE SULTANATE PERIOD 


Chapter 1 


THE ARABS AND THE INDO-PAKISTAN 
_ SUBCONTINENT ` 


The Background. Contacts between the Indo- Pakistan subcontinent 


_the Arabian peninsula date from ancient times. The coasts of Sind and 
_ Southern Arabia are so near that growth of close commercial relations 


between the two was inevitable. Since time immemorial, spices and other 
articles of "the Indies" had been in great demand in Egypt and countries 
of Southern Europe.. The transit trade between these areas was mostly in 
the hands of.the Arabs, who used to carry Indian merchandise from the 
Indian: ports to the Yemen in Southern Arabia, from where the goods 
were carried by land to the. Syrian ports to be- shipped again to Egypt - 


-. and Europe. This trade continued after the Arabs had embraced Islam and 
` the first major conflict between the peoples of the Indian subcontinent ` 
_ and Muslim Arabia arose out of developments connected with the Arab 

Sailors plying in the Indian Ocean. They operated as far as Ceylon and 


even farther, and when some of them died in that island, the local ruler 


_thought it expedient to send their widows and orphans to Arabia, with 


gifts and letters of good will for Hajjaj (41- -96/661-714), the powerful 
viceroy of the eastern provinces of the Umayyad empire. Unfavourable 
winds drove the vessels carrying gifts and survivors close to the shores 
of Debul (an inland port near modern Karachi). Here pirates attacked 
them, plundered the gifts and took the Muslim women and children as 
captives. Hajjaj, on learning .of this, protested to Dahir, the ruler of. 
Sind (49-94/669-712), and demanded the release of the prisoners and 
restoration of the beoty, but he received an evasive reply. This enraged 
Hajjaj, known in Arab history as much for his severity as for his 
administrative ability, and he persuaded the unwilling Khalifah to 
authorise punitive measures against Dahir. 


Conflict between the Arabs. and the. ruler of Sind started on. account l 
of this "incident," but. it is doubtful if drastic action would have been 
taken but for the. fact that under the. redoubtable Hajjaj, the Arabs were 
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‘starting on the second phase of their expansion in the eastern direction. 
In the period of their early brilliant victories in Iraq, Syria, Iran and 
Egypt, some adventurous Arabs had led “probing expedition" to the Indian 
coast, but a vast sea separated it from the Arab mainland, and Caliph 
'Umar and his successors firmly discouraged such ventures. Even the 
overland reconnaissance of the border of Sind did not reveal alluring 
prospects. The Arabs, therefore, lost interest in the subcontinent, except 
for occasional frontier raids between Makran which was included in Sind 
and Sistan Which was then under the Muslims. The situation changed 
when in 75/694 Hajjaj entered on his long tenure (75-96/694-714) of 
the viceroyalty of Iraq, Iran and other eastern territories. He is one 
of the most controversial figures in Muslim history and, though he is 
condemned for his cruelty and persecution of the Banu Hashim, even his 
critics have to admit his great administrative ability. He strengthened 
the administration, inspired his officers with a new zeal, and initiated a 
. strong line in dealing with his non-Muslim neighbours. Some of his Arab 
enemies had escaped and taken service with the ruler of Sind, and this 


might have been an additional reason for his anxiety to deal firmly with’ 


Dahir. 


Conquest of Sind. The first two expeditions sent against Dahir ended 
in failure. Next, Hajjaj sent a picked body of soldiers under the 
command of his son-in-law, Muhammad b. Qasim. The Arab general with 
6000 horsemen, a camel corps of equal strength and baggage train of 
3000 camels marched against Debul by way of Shiraz and through 
Makran. He recéived reinforcements on the way and in the autumn of 


93/711 appeared before Debul. Hajjaj, who had made very thorough 


preparations, sent by sea the siege artillery, including.a huge balista, 
affectionately, called: al-'Arus, "the Bride," which was so big as to be 
worked’ by five hundred men. Debul was protected by strong stone 


` fortifications and the garrison offered a stiff resistance, but ultimately the 


‘fort was captured and the Muslim flag was hoisted for the first time on the 
soil of the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. 


Dahir made light of the fall of Debul as a mere commercial town, 
_ and made plans to give battle before the strong fortress of Brahmanabad. 
The Arab general, after accepting the surrender of Nirun (near modern 
Hyderabad) and Sehwan, moved in 94/712 to the place where Dahir had 
mustered his army on the other side of the Indus. Several months passed 
‘without a decisive encounter owing to the difficulties confronting the 
Arabs--the bigger forces assembled by Dahir, an epidemic of scurvy 
among the Arab troops and sickness among the horses. Hajjaj sent 
reinforcements, but perhaps even more valuable was the assistance he 
rendered in dealing with scurvy. He sent a large supply of vinegar, which 
was transported in a manner that illustrates the resourcefulness of the 
early Arabs. Cotton was soaked in ‘thick concentrated vinegar and dried. 
This operation was repeated until the cotton could hold no more liquid 
and was sént to Sind, where the Vinegar was extracted by soaking the 


Qasim. 
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‘cotton in water. With this supply of vinegar, scurvy was brought under 


control and, in the extreme heat of June 712, the Arabs crossed the river 
and faced Dahir's army. The battle was fought with great vigour on both 
sides, but the superior Arab generalship and the skill of the Arab archers 
gave them victory. Dahir lost his life on the battlefield, and with his 


death the Hindu army lost heart and fled from the field. Muhammad - 
- b.Qasim captured Brahmanabad, married Rani Ladi, widow of Dahir, and 
‘became the master of lower Sind. 


The Arab general spent time in organising the administration of the 
conquered area, and on 3 Muharram 94/9 October 712 started for Aror 
(near modern Rohri), which was the capital of Dahir and was at that 


time held by one of his sons. After a brief siege, the town surrendered 


and soon Muhammad b. Qasim proceeded to complete the conquest of 
upper Sind. He next turned towards Multan. The city was well fortified, 
and resisted capture for two months, but deserter brought information 
about a stream which supplied water to the city, and by diverting it the 
Arabs were .ablé to force the garrison to surrender (95/713). After the 
occupation of Multan, Muhammad b.. Qasim “carried his arms to the 
borders of the kingdom of Kashmir. Threatened by the Arab: advance, the 
Raja of Kashmir sent an envoy to the Chinese emperor asking for help." 
He received no aid but the Arab general's own dismal fate stopped 
further Arab advance. Muhammad b. Qasim was now master of the whole 
of Sind and part of Punjab, up to the confines of Kashmir in the north 
and the borders of Rajputana in the east, but a tragic end awaited’ him. 
Hajjaj died in 96/714, and next year Walid also died, to be succeeded by 
Sulaiman, a bitter enemy of Hajjaj's family. The policy of extremism, 
partisanship and violence which Hajjaj had new Caliph's wrath, but ‘his 
family had to pay the penalty. Sulaiman appointed a new governor, 
recalled Muhammad b. Qasim, and handed him to an officer who had the 
young conqueror of Sind tortured to death in a prison in Iraq, 


Causes of Arab Success. The comparative case: with which the Arabs 
defeated the Indian forces and occupied a large territory was due tò the 
quality of their troops, the ability of the military commander and the 


superiority of- Arab military technique. The conciliatory policy which — 
‘Muhammad b. Qasim adopted towards all those. who submitted to the 


Arabs also facilitated his task, and the Arab conquest was noteworthy 


more for voluntary surrenders than for bloody battles. At Nirun, the. 


Buddhist priests had welcomed the general, and at Sehwan. the populace 
revolted against the Hindu governor and submitted to Muhammad b. 


The popular dissatisfaction with the former rulers also contributed to 
the success of the Arabs. A large bulk of the population of Sind and 
Multan was Buddhist, but in 622, Chach, a Brahman minister of Buddhist 
king, had usurped the throne, and the rule of his dynasty was naturally 
not popular’ with large sections of the people. Even the chiefs and 
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officials were quick to change over to the Arabs. Professor Majumdar 


"To the inexplicable want of ; | 
. È it Strategy on the part of Dahir 
treachery of the Buddhists of the south, we must add the base. betrayed 


was, therefore, useless to fight. But the attitude of chiefs. was perhaps 


. also due to personal feelings i ; i 
. driven out the old royal family," N® SOn of the usurper wtio had 


Dahir's hold over southern Sind, largely Buddhist, was also very 


_ feeble, /as.this area had come under his rule only a short time before the 


Arab invasion. Chach (622-666) had tried to buttress -his position by a 


_ policy of ruthless suppression of the dissi i € 
l cy OF rut S; n: he dissident groups. He inflicted great 
humiliation on the Jats and the Meds, who. were "forbidden to carry arms, | 
td 


wear silk garments, or ride on hor i le 
l ents, or | seback with saddles and re 
by dean ue walk about bare-headed and bare’ footed and accor | 
by d Bs. mus ims who were fighting his son easily won the sympathies 
ppressed classes and, perhaps, -the most important cause of the 


` Arab success was the support of the Jats. and the Meds. Atan early 


stage, they started ‘enlisting iad | 
stage, 1 te & under Muhammad b. Qasim's banner. "Whi 
independent of its moral effect in dividing national sympathies, ine. 


_ relaxing the unanimity of defence against foreign aggression, must have 


been of incalculable benefit to him, in his disproportionate excess of. 


- cavalry, which could be of little service in a country. intersected. by 


rivers, swamps and canals", - 


Selected because of his kinship with the all powerful Hajjaj, but. he had 


aS snme e- indo-Pakistan subcontinent fully justified the 
choice. His great achievement w; i any dustified the 
a ` WAS, Of course, as a military command 
AUO 4 an i rh? . er 
riophtations Yor tho eapediainn ce os overwhelmed bigger Torees, 
£ r the expedition were made by Hailai with hie naos 
loy ajjaj with his ' 
thoroughness, down to ‘the Provision of needles and thread, but there 


moderation and statesmanshi i ; 
lon -and 1 p of a high order. We do not have. a f 
account ‘of his personality and methods of work, but enough is on record 


_ to show ‘that he was a methodical, disciplined, shrewd and humane . 


individual, displaying a political savacity and military skill far above his 
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years. He had a warm, humane personality ready to enjoy the humour of 


: new and odd situations and the exchange jokes. with his companions. With 
call this, he was a disciplined soldier as is evident from the manner in 


which he carried out Hajjaj's directions, and later quietly and without 
demur submitted to the others of the new Caliph in his last supreme act 
of self-renunciation. 


Muhammad b. Qasim was the leader of a punitive expedition. At 
Debul where he had to blot out the memories of the defeat and massacre 
of the Arab forces sent earlier against Dahir, and later at Multan where 
he was stubbornly resisted, he was harsh and ruthless, but such occasions 
were exceptional. Normally he was humane and considerate, and, though 
no subordinate of Hajjaj could afford to show any weakness, Muhammad 
b. Qasim achieved his objectives more by negotiation and the grant of 
Uberal terms than by sanguine warfare. l l l 


The administrative structure built up by Muhammad b. Qasim has 
been described elsewhere, Essentially, it was on the pattern followed by 
early Muslims in other conquered countries like Egypt. Muhammad b. 
Qasim's personal contribution lay in his quick grasp of the situation and 
the manner in which he handled it. He made systematic efforts to seek 
out officers of the old regime, showered honours. and favours on them, 
and made them his collaborators in the task of administration. First 
amongst them was Moka, claimant to the chieftainship of Bait, a fortress 
on the banks of the Indus. He was captured and brought before 
Muhammad b. Qasim, who treated him with utmost kindness and 
consideration. His territory was restored to him "and a hundred thousand 
dirhams were given as a reward. A green umbrella surmounted by a 
peacock, a chair, and a robe of honour were bestowed upon him. All his- 
Takars (Thakurs) were favoured with robes and saddled horses'™ Chach 
Namah records that "the first umbrella of Rangi or chiefship' was thus 
obtained by Moka. After this treatment Moka naturally became a faithful 
ally. Even more important was the submission of Sisakar, the minister of 


Raja Dahir. He offered to surrender if his life was spared. Muhammad b. 


Qasim readily promised this, and also conferred "the office of Wazir" on 
him Sisakar brought the Muslim women, whose capture by pirates had 
brought Hajjaj's wrath upon Dahir, and became the principal adviser of 

the Arabs. "Muhammad Qasim told him all his secrets, always took his 
advice, and consulted him on all the civil affairs of the government, his 
political measures, and the means of prolonging his success.” When the 
Arabs reached northern Sind, they needed somebody well acquainted with 
the conditions of that area. About this time a messenger from Kaksa; a 
cousin of Dahir, arrived at the Arab camp. Muhammad b. Qasim received 
him cordially arid tickled his vanity by saying that the princes of Dahir's 
family were “all wise, learned, trustworthy, and honest."" He offered to 
make Kaksa his counsellor and. this offer was accepted. "The minister 
Kaksa was a learned man and a philosopher of Hind. When he came to 
‘transact business, Muhammad Qasim used to make him sit before the 
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throne and then consulted him and Kaksa took precedence in the army 
before ali the nobles and commanders. He collected the revenue of the 
country, and the treasure was ‘placed under his seal. He assisted 
Muhammad Qasim in all his undertakings, and was called by the title of 
Mubarak Mushir (prosperous counsellor)."® Trust begets trust and the 
generosity shown by Muhammad b. Qasim to leading Indian administrators 
was rewarded by their loyal and enthusiastic co-operation. Guided by 
their advice and by ‘his own nobies, he followed a policy which was 
greatly appreciated by local population. His benevolent and sympathetic 
regime was so popular that the historian Balachuri, dealing with the sad 
end of the Arab general, says: "The people of Hind wept for Muhammad, and 
preserved his likeness at Kiraj.” mo Se 

Arab Administration. The Arab administration in Sind, as already 


observed, followed the general pattern adopted by the Arabs in other newly 


- conquered countries. The normal rule was to employ local talent to the 
. fullest and make the minimum changes in local practices. The Arabs 


established themselves in ‘large towns which also became military 
cantonments. The Second Caliph ‘Umar (13-23 /634-644), acknowledged as 
"the chief creator” of the Arab system of administration, and regarded by a 
non-Muslim, scholar as "the greatest and most farsighted statesman amongst- 
the Arabs,” had laid down the working principle that the Arabs should not 
acquire landed property in the conquered territories, Under ‘the: system 
evolved by him the general of the army conquering a new territory became 
its governor, but "most of the subordinate officers were allowed to retain 
their posts". Such evidence as is available about Sind shows that these 
injunctions were observed. The Arabs provided military garrison, while civil’ 
administration was left largely in the hands of local chiefs, only a few of 
whom had accepted Islam. l i ae ae 


The Umayyads who succeeded the Khulafa'-i-Rashidin and who moved 
the Arab capital from Medina to Damascus, made a few- changes in the 
system of government, under the influence of the Byzantine civilisation to 
which they became heirs. They produced. some gifted administrators, but 
under them the. administra! =n, was not so elaborate . and -highly - 


departmentalised as it became under the Abbasids who drew upon the 
experience of the Sasanid emperors. The pattern of the Arab-administration 
in Sind also remained simple and free from over-centralisation and 
complicated departmentalisation. Se . 


The Umayyads were worldly’ in their outlook and practical in‘ their 


approach, They represented the old tribal aristocracy of the Arabs, and 
in their handling of the conquered territories the virtues of the Arab 
aristocracy vare visible. Besides the normal features of Arab 
administration evolved in the days of Caliph "Umar and the Umayyad 
caliph, ‘Abdul Malik, the arrangements in Sind were influenced by the 
advice. of Hajjaj to whom many problems were referred. His political 
sagacity and realistic approach to politics is evident in the guidance 
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which he gave to his nephew on numerous occasions. Chach Namah gives 
an interesting account of the general principles which Hajjaj emphasised 

in a latter to Muhammad b. Qasim: "You must know that there are four 
ways of acquiring a kingdom:-- firstly, courtesy, conciliation, gentleness, 
and alliances; secondly, expenditure of money and generous gifts; thirdly, 
sound judgment in the opposition of the enemies, and in understanding 
their behaviour; fourthly, the use of overawing” force, power and strength 
and majesty in checking and expelling the enemy." 


The Brahmanabad Settlement. Under the administrative arrangements 
which, after his victory over Dahir, Muhammad b. Qasim made with non- 
Muslims and which are often referred to as the Brahmanabad 


Settlement, the basic principle was to treat them as "the People of the 


Book," and to confer on them the status of the dhimmis (the protected). 
In some respects the arrangements were even more liberal than those 
granted to the People of the Book by the later schools of Islamic Law. 
For example, according to the later opinion, the dhimmis could not repair 
their places of worship, though the old ones were allowed to exist. The 
question of repalrifg a damaged temple came up before Muhammad b. 
Qasim who referred the matter to Hajjaj. The latter consulted the 


. ulema of Damascus, and sent the reply granting the permission asked for 


and, in fact, laid down that so long as the non-Muslims paid their dues to 


the ‘state they were free to live in whatever manner they liked. Hajjaj 


wrote: “It appears that the chief inhabitants of Brahmanabad had 
petitioned to be allowed to repair the temple of Budh and pursue their 
religion. As they have made submission, and have agreed to pay taxes to 
the Khalifa, nothing more can properly be réquired from them. They have 
been taken under our protection, and we cannot in any way stretch out 
our hands upon their lives or property. Permission is given them to 
worship their gods. Nobody must be forbidden and prevented from 
following his own. religion. They may live in their houses in whatever 
manner they like.” o 


The Arab conqueror even maintained the privileged “position of the 
Brahmans, not only in religious matters, but also in the administrative 
sphere. "Muhammad Qasim maintained their dignity, and passed orders 
confirming their pre-eminence. They were protected against opposition 
and violence. Each of them was entrusted with an office, for Qasim was 
confident that they would not be inclined to dishonesty. Like Ral Chach, 
he also appointed each one to a duty. He ordered all the Brahmans: to be 
brought before him, and reminded them that they had held great offices 
in the time of Dahir, and that they must be well acquainted with the city 
and the suburbs. If they knew any excellent character worthy of his 
consideration and kindness they should bring him to notice, that favours 
and rewards might be bestowed on him. As he had entire confidence in 
their honesty and virtue, he had entrusted them with these offices, and 
all the affairs of the country would be placed junder their descendants, 
and would never be resumed or transferred." Even the 3% share of 
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government revenue, which the Brahmans had been getting during the 
ascendency of the Brahman rulers of Sind was conceded to them.. 


Apart from his. general religious tolerance and patronage of non- 
Muslim priests, Muhammad b. Qasim generally maintained the old system 
of taxation. According to the Chaeh Namah, Sisakar, the minister of 
Dahir who had been employed by the Arabs, used to say to Muhammad b. 


Qasim "that the regulations and ordinances which the just Amir had. 


introduced would confirm his authority in all the countries of Hind. They 
would enable him to punish and overcome all his enemies; for the 
comforts all the subjects and malguzars, takes the revenue according to 
the old laws and regulations, never burdens any one with new and 
additional taxations, and instructs all his functionaries and officers." 


Even the arrangements which the Arab general had made for the 
collection of government dues were calculated to cause minimum 
dislocation and discomfort to the ryot. For the collection of government 
dues he ensured protection against oppression. According to Chah Namah: 
"He appointed people from among the villagers and the chief. citizens to 
collect the fixed taxes from the cities and the villages, that there might 
be a feeling of strength and protection." To these officials, many of 
whom were Brahmans, Muhammad b. Qasim issued a directive: "Deal 
honestiy between the people and the Sultan, and if distribution is 
required make it with equity, and fix the revenue according to the ability 
to pay." Orders were also issued to pay compensation to those whose 
property had been destroyed during hostilities. For payment of Jizyah, 
three grades were fixed. "The first grade was of great men, and each of 
them was to pay silver, equal to 48 dirhams in weight, the second grade 
24 dirhams, and the lowest grade.12 dirhams." Muslims were exempt from 
this tax, but they had to pay Zakat sadagah. l 


, Some Western writers have observed that, in granting the rights of 
the dhimmis to the Hindus and the Buddhists of Sind, Muhammad b. Qasim 
deviated from the provisions of Islamic Law. Historically this is not 
correct, When the Arab conqueror made his administrative arrangements 
(in 93/711). Islamic Law had not been codified, and the four schools of 
Islamic Law-- Maliki, Hanafi, Shafi'i and Hanbali --had not come into 
existence. Muhammad b. Qasim and Hajjaj were guided by the Qur'an 
Sunnah and the practice of the early Caliphs, and their arrangements 
were approved by the ulema of Damascus. The fact that the provisions of 
Islamic Law, as codified later, were not as liberal as these’ early 
arrangements, was presumably due to the influence of other legal 
systems,” and the position accorded to the Muslims and other minorities 
in Christian and other societies. l 


Later Arab Rule in Sind and Multan. Chach Namah,” the main source 
of information regarding the Arab conquest and administration, ends its 


account with the recall of Muhammad b. Qasim and for subsequent _ 


developments one has to depend on stray remarks in the general histories 
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of the Caliphate. In 99/717, 'Umar II (99-102/717-720)- wrote to the 
non-Muslim princes of Sind, inviting them to embrace Islam, and amongst 
those who responded to the invitation was Jaisinha, son of Dahir. He, 
however, later recanted and rebelled against Arab authority, losing his 
life in the conflict. Junaid, who was sent as governor in 106/724, was not 
only able to deal with the rebellion of Jaisinha and his companions, but 


also undertook many expeditions outside Sind, He is said to have been 
victorious in Rajputana, Kathiawar and north Gujarat, and sent 


expeditions as far as jain and Malwa, ® An echo of his victories is found 
in the history of Kashmir, whose ruler was so troubled by the Arab 


pressure from the south and danger from the Turkish tribes and the 


Tibetans in the north, that he "had to invoke the help of the Chinese 
emperor and to place himself under his protection." Later, however, 


Junaid suffered defeats, and was recalled in 122/740. After him, the 


position of the Arabs. deteriorated, and their posts in Marwar and other 
places had to be evacuated. In Sind also, there was a vigorous attempt 
to expel the Arabs and they had to withdraw from the areas to the south 
of the Indus, Junaid's successor died within a year of his appointment, ` 
and a difficult situation had to be faced by the next governor, Hakam, 
who was ably assisted by a son of Muhammad b. Qasim who later acted 
as governor on Hakam's death. The first step that Hakam took was 
to rescue the Arab troops stranded in the midst of a hostile population. 
Near the old city of Brahmanabad and at a site, nearly forty miles north- 
east of modern Hyderabad, he established a stronghold, where all the 
forces which had been withdrawn were collected. This was called 
Mahfuzah (the Abode of Safety), When this operation was completed, he 
reorganised the army and opened an offensive. Before long, Hakam was 
able to restore Arab domination in Sind and opposite the town of 
Mahfuzah he established a new town, Mansurah (the Abode of Victory), 


which became the new Arab capital. 


In 133/750, the Abbasids overthrew the Umayyads and sent their own 
officers to Sind. The Abbasid governor Hisham, who came to Sind in 
140/757, carried out successful raids against Gujarat and Kashmir, but no 
permanent additions to Arab dominion were made. Later, through Arab 
preoccupations at home,” their control over Sind became slack. The 
process of disintegration was accelerated by tribal. conflicts amongst 
local Arabs, who became divided into Yamani and Hijazi groups. At one 
time the Arab governor revolted against Khalifah al-Mamun (198-218/813- 
833), but the rebellion was put down. Therefore Musa, son of Yahya the 
Barmakid, the famous wazir of Harun Rashid, was placed in charge of the 
affairs of Sind. On his death in 221/836 he nominated his son 'Amran as 
his successor, and the Caliph recognised the appointment. This beginning 
of hereditary succession to the governorship meant a weakening of the 
hold of Baghdad. 'Amran was an energetic ruler and firmly dealt with the 
disturbances of the Jats and the Meds, but the internecine quarrels of 
Arabs again flared up and he lost his life after a brief reign. In 240/854, 
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the Hibbari family became hereditary rulers of Sind, with Mansurah as 
their capital. In course of time, Multan became independent, and the 
Hindus re-established themselves in Rohri. . 


The severance of contacts with Baghdad made Sind and Multan a 
happy hunting ground for the emissaries of the rivals of the Abbasids, the 
Fatimid rulers of Cairo. Their first da'i (missionary) came to Sind in 
270/883, and started secret propaganda in favour of the Fatimid caliph. 
After the ground had been prepared, military aid was obtained from 
Cairo, and Multan was captured in 367/977 by a coup d’ etat. Isma'ili 


doctrines were now adopted as the official religion, and the khutbah was 


read in the name of the Fatimids. The Ismailis destroyed the old historic 
temple of Multan, which Muhammad b. Qasim had spared and left in 
charge of Hindus, and built a mosque on its site. Mansurah remained with 
the Hibbari family, at least, till 375/985, but at a later date, this also 
became a small Isma ‘ili stronghold. The Isma 'ili suffered a setback with 
the rise of Mahmud of Ghazni, who in 396/1005 compelled the ruler of 
Multan to recant from Isma'ili beliefs and some twenty years later 
conquered Mansurah on return from Somnath. The Isma'ili creed regained 
its former position when the Gaznavids became weak, but in 571/1175 
Sultan Muhammad Ghuri captured Multan appointed an orthodox Sunni as 
governor, and the area was incorporated in the Sunni dominion first of 
Ghazni, and later of Delhi. 


Indo-Arab Intellectual Contacts. During the Umayyed and the early 
Abbasid period, the Arabs were, not only at the height of their political 
power, but were also very active in the intellectual field, and made 
every effort to ecquire knowledge from all sources. Sind became the link 
through which the fruits of Indian learning were transmitted to the 
Arabs, and by them made available to the civilised world. So long as the 
seat of the Caliphate was at Damascus, most of the .scientific books 
translated into Arabic were from Greek and Syriac, but when the Abbasid 
Caliphate was established at Baghdad, greater attention was paid to 
books: in the Iranian and Indian languages. Indo-Arab intellectual 
collaboration was at its height during two distinct periods. It began 
during the reign of Mansur (136-157/753-774. " As Sind was under the 
actual rule of Khalifa Mansur, there came embassies from the part of 
India to Bagdad, and among them were scholars" 1? who brought important 
books with them. The second fruitful period was the reign of Harun 
Rashid (163-193/780-808) when thé famous Barmakid family, which 
provided wqadzirs to the Abbasid caliphs for half a century, was at the 
zenith of its power. Arab bibliographers specially mention Harun's wazir, 
Yahya the Barmakid, and his son Musa and grandson ‘Amran who both 
governed Sind for some time, for their interest in India and Indian 
sciences. The Barmakids sent scholars to the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent 
to study medicine and pharmacology. Besides, They engaged Hindu 
scholars to come to Bagdad, made them the chief physicians of their 
hospitals, and ordered them. to translate from Sanskrit into Arabic books 
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on medicine, pharmacology, toxicology, philosophy, astrology, , and other 


subjects. n20 


The éarliest Indo Arab: intellectual contact: recorded in , history began 
in 154/771, when a Hindu scholar of astronomy and mathematics ‘reached 
Baghdad with a deputation from Sind, and took with him Sanskrit’ work 
(Siddhanta by Brahmagupta)” which he translated into Arabic’ with the 
help of an Arab mathematician. The title of three other astronomical 
works translated from Sanskrit have been preserved by Arab 
bibliographers, but Siddhanta, which came to be known in Arabic as 
Sindhind, had the greatest influence on the development of Arab 


„astronomy . In mathematics the most important contribution of the Indo- 


Pakistan subcontinent to Arabic learning was the introduction of what 
are known in the West as "Arabic numerals,” and what Arabs- themselves 
call the "Indian numerals" (Ruqum al- -Hindiyyah). 


“The Indian system of medicine received even greater attention, and 
the titles of at fifteen works in Sanskrit which were translated into 
Arabic have been preserved. These ‘included books by. Sushruta and 
Charak, the foremost authorities in Hindu medicine. One of the translated 
books was on veterinary science, and another dealt with snakes and- their 
poisons. None of these translations are now known to exist, except a 
rendering of Shanaq's book on poisons. It was originally translated into 
Persian in 200/ 815 for Khalid al-Barmaki, the Abbasid wazir, and ten 
years later was translated into Arabic. Indian. doctors enjoyed great. 


prestige at Baghdad. Their names, like the titles of their works, have | 


been mutilated beyond recognition in the Arab bibliographies, but their 
number was very largë, One of them, Manka, was specially sent for from 
India when Harun Rashid fell il! and could not be cured by the doctors at 
Baghdad. Manka's treatment was successful and not only was he richly 
rewarded by the grateful Khalifah, but was entrusted with the translation 
of medical books from Sanskrit. Another Indian physician was called in 
when a cousin of the caliph suffered from a paralytic stroke and was 
given up for lost by the Greek court physician. Many Indian medicines, 
some of them in their original names like atrifal, which is the Hindi 
triphal (a combination of three fruits), found their way into Arab 
pharmacopoeia. 


Astrology and palmistry also received considerable attention at 
Baghdad, and the titles of a large number of books translated from 
Sanskrit on these subjects have been preserved. Other subjects on which . 
books were translated were logic, alchemy, magic, ethics, statecraft. and 
art of war, but the books which gained greatest popularity were linked 


‘with literature. Some of the stories. of the Arabian Nights' 


Entertainments are attributed to an Indian origin, though evidence on 


‘this point is not conclusive. Arabic translations of Panchtantra popularly 


known as’ the story of Kalilah and Dimmah, have become famous in 


various Arabic and Persian versions. The games of chess and chausar 
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were also introduced from i ‘ 
parts of the world, India, and transmitted by the Arabs to other 


In spheres other than scie i 
ea nce and learning also, Sind h i 
in Iolani to make, Some Western scholars think that several elements 
but the I ae ose oip gian origin. This view is largely speculative 
i i ith Islamic sufism are definite,” ' , 
sufi, Bayazid of Bistam, had a Sindi Z HE, e€ The great early 
> tam, indi as his spiritual teacher, H i 
canine the science of annihilation ('ilm-i fana') and Tauhid 
islamic rar aa bu Ali (of Sind), and Abu 'Ali learnt the lessons of 
rom me."" Referring to this, P i 
n ; ; 3s Professor Nich 
| "Gta ote Sufi conception of the passing-away (fana) of individual a 
exponent g is certainly, E think, of Indian origin, Its first great 
received N P the Persian mystic, "Bayazid of- Bistam, who may have 
Sind wi th rom his teacher Abu Ali of Sind," The close association of 
with sufism is maintained to this day, and one of the most marked 


features of Sind us the domi 
literature una religious tite, hinant place which sufism occupies in her 


on contemene, Arai oT the indián impact on Arab cultural life is based 

j e5, Dut it is far from complet i i 

any Sanskrit book on music translated is available bots f 

) t Baghdad is availabl it i 

known that- the music of the Ind kiste b adit ma E 
é e O-Pakistan subcontinent had its i 

autho music, 2 as pear eciated in the Abbasid capital. The famous rb 

or, ; » wrote in his account of the eople m 

pakistan Subcontinent: “Their music is pleasing. One of thet saat) 

strum en s is Known as Kankalah,” which is Played with a ‘string 

Pumpkin." An Arab author from Andalusia (Moori i 

; oori 

refers to an Arabic version of an Indian book on music dealing with fone, 


and melodies.” 


Professor Halim of Dacca University, who has made a special study 


of Indio-Muslim music, is of opinion that the Arab and the Indian system 


horrowed ore indi Persian and the Indian influences," and adds: 
ot : , musie itself has incorporated certain Pers ) 
. nae sa o-Ara 
airs, such as Yeman and Hijj from Hijaz and Zanuglah corrupted into. 


eataa wasive of Yaed feelings, such as pleasure, sadness, fury, slumber, 
£ apanle of producing wonderful effects. Conse 
the airs are sung, as in Greek and Indian systems, at fixed hours of the dey 
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Social and Cultural Conditions. No connected history of Sind and 


. Multan, after the recall of Muhammad b. Qasim, is available, but the 


works of Arab travellers and geographers enable us to fill. the gap. In 
particular, Mas'udi who visited what is now Pakistan in 304/915-16, has 
left a "brilliant account" of the conditions in the valley of the Indus, 
from Waihind in the north to Debul in the south. According to him, and 
the Ibn Haugal who visited the area some years later, the principal Arab 
colonies were a Mansurah, Multan, Debul, and Nirun where large Friday 
mosques were built. Non-Muslims formed the bulk of the population, and. 
were in a preponderating majority at Debul and Alor. The relations 
between Arabs and non-Muslim population were very good. Unlike the 
historians of the Sultanate period, the Arab travellers refer to non- 
Muslims a dhimmis and not as Kafirs. Soon after the conquest of Sind and 
Multan, cow-slaughter was banned in the area. This might have been due 
to a desire to preserve the cattle wealth, but regard for Hindu 
sentiments may also have been partly responsible for this step. The Hindu 
chiefs, also showed a sympathetic interest in Islam, and. in 273/886, a 
Hindu raja of Mehrog (?), a place said to be between Kashmir and the 
Punjab, obtained from Mansurah an Arab linguist who translated the Holy 
Qur'an into the local language at his request.” The Arab and the local 
population became so closely integrated that the Sindhi troops fought on 
behalf of the Khalifah in distant countries, even as far as the Byzantine 


frontier. 


The Arab rulers adopted local practices to a much greater extent 
than did the Ghaznavids later at Lahore. or the Turks and the Afghans at 
Delhi. According to Mas'udi, the ruler of. Mansurah had eighty war 
elephants and occasionally rode in a chariot drawn by elephants. Like the 
Hindu rajas, he wore earrings as well as a necklace, and wore his hair 
long. The Arabs of Mansurah were generally dressed like the people of 
Iraq, but the dress of the ruler was similar to that of the Hindu rajas.” 


After Muhammad b. Qasim, there were no largescale Arab 
immigrations and Arab influence was gradually diluted, but Sind and 
Multan remained in close contact with Arab countries, particularly Irag 
and Egypt. At the time of Mas'udi's visit, Arabic and Sindi were spoken 
in Sind but Iranian influences were also effective, particularly after the 
rise of the Dailamites when the use of Persian became more prevalent, 
especially in Multan. l 


i Arab rule produced men of note in Sind and Multan, and some of 
them achieved fame and distinction in Damascus and Baghdad. One of 
them, Abu Ma'shar Sindhi (171/787) was an authority of Hadith and the 
dife of the Holy Prophet, and was so eminent that when he died in 
Baghdad, the reigning Caliph led the prayers at his funeral. A number of 
other scholars and poets connected with Sind are also mentioned in 
Arabic anthologies. Some of them were from the immigrant families, but 
many were of Sindhi origin and included descendants. of slaves captured 
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during. the Arab’ conquest or later wars and taken to Damascus ‘or 


Baghdad. They included Imam Auza'i (90-156/707-773), who figures in 
‘the history of Fiqh, and, at one time, had a large number of followers in 
Syria and Andalusia, The most notable Arabic poet of Sindhi origin was 
Abu al-Ata Sindhi, who was taken to Syria as a captive during his childhood, 


and earned his manumission for a qasidah. In spite of his command of - 


literary Arabic, his pronunciation of Arabic words bore such traces of his 
origin that he had to engage a ravi to recite his verses. He wrote forceful 
gasidahs in praise of the Umayyad rulers, and poignant elegies on: their 
downfall. Imam Abu Hanifah, the great founder of the Hanafi school of 
Islamic Law, was born in Iraq, but his: family is stated to have migrated 
there from Sind. E . =. 


Life in the Arab dominion of “Sind and Multan was simple, but 
agriculture and’ commerce were highly developed, Mas' udi mentions.a large 


number of hamlets‘in the principalities of Multan and Mansurah, and 
apparently "the whole country was well cultivated, and covered with trees’ 


and fields." There was active commerce between Sind and other parts of 


the Muslim world. "Caravans were often passing and repassing that country 


and Khurasan, most commonly by the route of Kabul and Bamian. She also 
had communications with Zabulistan and Sijistan by way of Ghazni and 
Kandhar." Sindi Hindus, who were excellent accountants and traders, had a 
major share in this commerce, and Alor is mentioned as a great commercial 
centre. The prosperity of the area may be judged by the fact that Sind and 
Multan contributed eleven and a half million dirhams to Abbasid revenue, 


while the total revenue from the Kabul area in cash and cattle was less than 


two and a quarter million dirhams. 


Significance of the Arab Rule in Sind. Time, man and natural 
calamities have dealt harshly with the traces of Arab rule in Sind. The area 
has been subject to earthquakes, but more important causes of damage were 
floods and the changes in the course of the Indus. The cumulative result is 


that not one of the Arab cities has survived, and the very | location of their. 


sites has become a subject of controversy. 


It is not, therefore, surprising that historians attach little importance. 


‘to Arab rule in Sind, but though the visible effects were many and far- 


reaching. Most of them, of course, relate to the former province of Sind, 7 
which has been called "the Hijaz of Indo-Pakistan subcontinent". The - 


script adopted for the Sindi language is Arabie-- not the. Perso-Arabic 


k script used for other Muslim languages of the subcontinent +- and it.. 
-contain a large proportion of Arabic words, mutilated ör intact. ‘Several ' 


‘Teading Sindi: families have been of Arab origin, and many more, although 
-indigenous,. ‘have ` changed their genealogical tables.’ to. claim. Arab 
‘ancestry. Until recently the social. pattern in- Sind was: largely trible, the 
place of the Arab Shaikh being taken by: ‘the Sindi Wadera: (the: word 
itself is a literal translation of the Arabic’ counterpart: Such Arab virtues 


as hospitality have. always distinguished Sind, ‘and: the ‘standard of Arabic o 
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scholarship has also remained high. Even the landscape, before the recent 
construction of two barrages in upper and lower Sind, contained much to 
remind one of Arabia --the desert, the pastoral’ scene, many large groves 


of date-palm trees, and the strings of camels. 


in two important spheres the impact of the Arabs was felt far beyond 
Sind and Multan. In the political field, the. arrangements made by 
Muhammad b. Qasim with non-Muslim provided. the basis for later Muslim 
policy in the subcontinent. 


By the time Muslim rule was established at Lahore and Delhi, Islamic 
Law had been codified, and contained stringent provisions regarding idol- 
worshippers (e.g. the Hindus). The fact that those provisions were not 
followed and the Hindus were treated as "the People of the Book” must 
have been partly due to the circumstances that they had been given this 


‘status by Muhammad b. Qasim, and for centuries this liberal ‘practice had 


been built. up in Sind and Multan. 


The intellectual and cultural contacts of the Abbasids with the Indo- 
Pakistan subcontinent which gave’ to the world the ‘so-called’ “Arabic 
numerals," chess, stories of Kalilah and Dimnah, etc., were also 
facilitated by the Arab occupation of Sind. They. came to end when the 
political hold of Baghdad over this territory slackened. After dealing with’ 
the most fruitful period of Indo-Arab intellectual collaboration, Sachau’ 
says: "Soon afterwards when Sind was no longer politically dependent 
upon Baghdad, all this intercourse ceased entirely. Arabic literature 
turned off into other channels. There is no more mention of the presence 
of Hindu scholars in Baghdad nor of the translations of Sanskrit, wt 


Arab Coastal Settlements. The- Arab conquest was confined to the 
southern part of what is now Pakistan, but peaceful contacts between 
the Arabs and the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent were far more extensive. 


' Arab sailors and traders plied their trade in the coastal area of the 


subcontinent, and soon after the rise of Islam we find colonies of Muslim 
Arabs at a number of major ports like Cambay; Chaul, Honawar, etc. 
Muslim had reached Ceylon even earlier, and the Arab invasion of Sind 


was a measure of reprisal for plunder and imprisonment of Muslim widows 


and orphans returning from Ceylon. Hajjaj, who organised the expedition 

to Sind, was also responsible, though indirectly, for the establishment of. 
large colony of Muslim Arabs in the south. When he became the viceroy 
of Iraq, many members of Banu Hashim, of whom he was a sworn-enemy, 
migrated from his jurisdiction , and sought refuge on the southern coast 
of the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. They form the nucleus of the 
important Nawayat community which. is found on the Konkan coast of 
Bombay and in Tinnevelly district of Madras. 


Before the introduction of the steamship, the small sea- going boats 
had to keep close to the shore and small colonies of Arab sailors and 
traders were to be found at all important ports along the shores of the 
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Indian Ocean and in the Bay of Bengal. Probably there was a substantial 
Arab colony at Chittagong in East Bengal as may be inferred from the 
existence of an unusually large number of Arabic words in the local dialect, 
the Arab influence on pronunciation and even the fact that more Bengali 


manuscripts written in Arabic script are found in areas around Chittagong 


than in any other part of Bengal. The earliest recorded reference to a visit 


of the Arabs to this region, according to Arakanese sources, relates to the. 


reign of a local ruler who ascended the throne in A.D. 788, and describes 
the ship-wreck of several Arab boats near Ramu, situated in the Cox's 
Bazar area, to the south of Chittagong, and the settlement of the survivors 
in the interior, Later, Muslim influence increased in Arakan and by the 
thirteenth century the coast from "Assam to Malaya was dotted. with the 


curious-looking mosques known ag Budder makans".” This influence is held. 


responsible for women living in greater seclusion in Arakan than in other 
parts of Burma. 


The most important Arab coastal settlements were in Malabar™ where 
Muslims now form a substantial part of the population and where a local 
ruler adopted Islam in the early part of the ninth century. The Arab 
colonies did not disturb the. general tenor of life in the Indian 
subcontinent, but they made the local inhabitants familiar with the new 
religion of the Arabs. Some Scholars are of opinion that the powerful 
Hindu religious movement initiated in the ninth century by 
Shankracharya, who himself was born in Malabar, may have been 
facilitated by the religious ferment caused by the entry of Islam into that 
area. 


Muslim colonies on the coast are also of interest as they provided the 
base from which missionaries, traders and Sailors went to the Far East and 
spread Islam in Malaya and Indonesia. ‘The movement to the East was not 
only a result of the Arab share in the "spice trade" of Southeast Asia but 
was a continuation of the traditional Indian relations with countries farther 
east. Southeast Asia has since ancient times been greatly influenced by 
Indian religion, literature and art, and with the spread of Islam to the key 
points of contact, Muslim influence replaced that of Brahmanism and 
Buddhism. Bali remains Hindu to this day, but Malaya, Java and Sumatra are 


was not less important.” 


The full story of how Islam spread in Southeast Asia has not yet 
been fully pieced together, and links of the area with Muslim Bengal are 
only now being discovered. The latest study of the subject is Islam 
Comes to Malaysia, written by Professor S.Q. Fatimi and published by 
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i ciological Research Institute, Ltd. Singapore (1963). He has 
Show that aooo ing to early accounts, Malikul-Salih, the first known 
Muslim ruler in the area (who died in 697/ 1297 or 707-1307), came from 
Bengal and was originally known as Merah Silan, and that in the early 
tenth/ sixteenth century Bengali Muslims were the most influential group 
in Pasai. "In fact up to that time Bengalis appear to be the leading group 
among foreign merchants and colonisers in the whole of Malaysia. . 


Fatimi has summed üp the entire position as under: 


"It is evident from the story of Malik as-Salih, which we have 
attempted to piece together from fragments found hither and ee 
that the privilege of being the pioneers in propagating Islam to he 
people of this part of the world is not the monopoly of any one Mus im 
community. Though the bulk of Muslim traders and Sufi preachers came 
from Bengal during the thirteenth and the three successive centuries, and 
most probably Merah Silan himself was a Thakur (according ae ne 
contemporary Chinese evidence) and ‘of Bengali stock {accor ng Re 
Tome Pires), yet the names that the sultan adopted for himse an i s 
sons show strong Arab influence; Ibn Battuta found prominent Persan 
influence at the Court of his son, Malik az-Zahir; the school of law na 
prevailed at least subsequently in his own and the neighbouring Mus im 
States, shows the combined influence of southern coastal India an 
maritime Arabian cities; and finally the gravestones --- not his own 
admittedly, but those which were subsequently brought from Cambay 
have engraved on them the evidence of the Gujarati influence. 


Chapter 2 


YAMINI DYNASTY OF GHAZNI AND LAHORE - 


Islam in Central Asia. The Arab conquest of Sind and South Western 
Punjab was complete by 96/714, but for nearly three centuries after that 
_ there was no further extension of Muslim dominion. The second phase of 


| _ Muslim expansion began with the establishment of a Turkish Muslim 


dynasty in Ghazni, and followed the north- western routes traditional for 
' the invasion of the.Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. 


in 21/642, the Arabs had defeated Yazdgird, the Sasanid ruler, and 
became masters of: Iran. After this, operating from Fars by way of 
Kirman, they set about conquering the eastern provinces of the Iranian 
‘empire. They followed two main lines, the northern through Nishapur to 
Herat, Merv and Balkh, and the southern by way of Sistan to the 
Helmond. and Bast. They. progressed rapidly. under Qutaibah b. Muslim who 
conquered Transoxiana (Mawara al-Nahr): as. far. as Khwarizm .and 
. Samargand (93/711-12),; and,,.within’.acéntury of the death of the 
. Founder of Islam, the Arabs were masters of Khurasan, Balkh and Mawara 
al-Nahr. They ‘did not subjugate Kabul or any part of the: Sulaiman 
Mountain. area, but, -Opérating through Sistan,’ exertėd constant pressure 
on the non-Muslim rulers.of Kabul and- aré even stated to have raided 


a ateas'as far as.Bannu: and: some other areas on the Notth- West’ Frontier.’ 


There are also indications of" considerable: traffic -of a peaceful nature 
between Muslim and norn- -Muslim areas. Arab geographers: give detailed 
- accounts of the. north-western” areas. of the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent, 
which would not have been possible if the Muslim and non-Muslim areas 
had been separated by an iron curtain. According to the author of Hudud 
- al-’Alam, written in 372/982, some ‘Muslims’ were even settled in- Hindu 
cities such as Waihind (Ohind). . . l 


The Arab- occupation of Transoxiana- paved the way for the Muslim 
conquest of the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. It established a link between 
the Turkish homelands and the Muslims, and from then onwards the Turks 


Sennen ed 
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were to play an important role in the Muslim world, and were the main 
force behind the conquest of the subcontinent. 


‘The first inroad into the heart of thé area which is now Afghanistan 


was made by Ya`qub b. Laith, the Saffarid, who became the ruler of 


Sijistan in 247/661. He captured Kabul nine years later, and «(according 
to Caroe) founded Ghazni about the same time, Kabul was, however, lost 


by Ya*qub's successor to the Hindu Shahis. In the meanwhile the — 


Samanids (261-389/874-999) established themselves at Bukhara (261/874) 
and gradually brought under their sway the greater part of the area to 
the east of Baghdad. In the beginning of the fourth/tenth century, the 
Saffarids (254-290/868-903) gave way to the Samanids, who established a 
great political and cultural centre at Bukhara. They were Persian in 
origin, and patronised the Persian language. Rudaki (d.329/940), the 
chaucer of Persian poetry, flourished at the Samanid court, and Persian 
replaced Arabic as,the official language. Under Samanids, the Turkish 
slaves gained great political and military importance. One of these, 
Alptigin, rebelled against his Samanid masters and established himself at 
Ghazni in 351/962. 


Subuktigin and the rise of Ghazni (367-387/977-997). Towards the 
end of the fourth/tenth century, the north-western part of the Indo- 
Pakistan subcontinent was under the Hindu rulers known as Hindu Shahis, 
whose capital was at Waihind (modern Hund in Mardan District)’ near 
modern Peshawar and whose rule extended to Kabul in the west and the 


river Bias in the east. In 367/977, Subuktigin, a Turkish slave upon whom.. 


Alptigin had bestowed the hand of his daughter, became master of 
Ghazni, and started expanding the kingdom by annexing: adjacent areas in 
Khurasan, Sistan and Lamghan (modern Jalalabad). He was ‘busy 
consolidating his empire, when in 369/979, alarmed at the rising power of 
the new Turkish principality, Jaipal, the Hindu raja of Waihind, took the 
offensive and advanced towards Subuktigin's capital. The two armies met 
between Lamghan and Ghazni. Jaipal was defeated, and-had to agree to 
pay a large indemnity to the Turkish ruler. He defaulted and tried to 


avenge his defeat. But was again decisively defeated,. and Subuktigin 


followed up his success by forcing him to cede the territory between 
Lamghan and Peshawar. Later Muslim historians often represent 
Subuktigin as "champion of faith, whose chief occupation was the 
propagation of Islam with fire and sword among the idolaters of India," 


but, as pointed out by Sir Wolseley Haig, he never crossed the Indus, and 


the only two expeditions, in which he took the initiative “were 


- undertaken rather as measures of reprisal and for the purpose of securing 


his dominions than with any intention of propagating his faith.” 


Subuktigin, however, paved the way for the more active efforts of his 
son, Mahmud. Not only did he occupy the key city of Peshawar, but he built 
roads leading to the Indian frontiers, on which his son marched during his 
numerous expeditions. a 
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Even more important than Subuktigin's military success in the east was 
the development of Ghazni, the base of operations against the Indo- 
Pakistan subcontinent. It was a small town, but it was so located "with its 
face towards India" that it was a suitable springboard for winter campaigns 
into the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. It reached its zenith in the succeeding 
reign, when it became the centre of political power, organised 
administration and literary culture. second in importance only to Baghdad in 
Muslim Asia. Even under Subuktigin it had surpasséd Bukhara in importance, 
and had begun to attract a large number of Turks who were to form the 
spearhead of the attack against the subcontinent. 


“Not only did the political and military importance of Ghazni greatly 
increase in the days of Subuktigin, but the area was in the throse of a 
religious movement, which must have influenced the policies of its rulers. 
A separate history of the Karamiyyah sect’ has not been written, but. 
there are enough references in the contemporary. political history (e.g. 
Tarikh-i Yamint) to indicate its nature and influence. It was a revivalist 
movement, bitterly opposed to the Isma'ilis and their doctrine of 
allegorical interpretation of the Qur'an. It was. also active against non- 
Muslims, and Abu Bakr Ishaq b. Muhammad Shah, who was the leader of 
the sect in the time of Subuktigin, is said to have converted five 
thousand Jews, Christians, fire-worshippers -and others to Islam. 
Subuktigin held Abu Bakr Ishaq in great esteem, and, according to one 
account, he himself had joined this sect.? Abu Bakr Ishaq died in 
383/993.’ After him, his son constantly urged Mahmud to take action 
against the Isam'ilis. The extremist and peculiar views of the Karamiyyah 


sect, such as the belief regarding the physical nature of Divinity, 


ultimately estranged Mahmud, but the sect remained a -powerful factor 
against the Isma'ilis and Mu'tazilites. It is not impossible that its 
influence was a factor not only in the expeditions: which Mahmud led 
against the Isma'ilis of Multan and Mansurah, but also against the non- 
Muslims of the Indo-Pakistan,. subcontinent. 


Karamiyyah doctrines continued their sway for some centuries.” Sultan 
Muhammad Ghuri and his brother, like other people of Ghur, originally 
belonged to this sect, but when the two brothers established themselves at 
Ghazni where Hanafi and Shafi'i schools had gained ascendency, they 
abandoned Karamiyyah doctrines. 


Sultan Mahmud. Subuktigin died in August 997, and was, after a brief 
struggle for the throne, succeeded by his. brilliant and ambitious son, 
Mahmud of Ghazni. He had taken part in all his father's campaigns against 
Jaipal and was as cognizant of the weakness of the Indian army as of the 
riches öf the Indian rajas. On ascending the throne, he launched a series of. 
invasions against the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. ‘ . 


Mahmud's eariy expeditions were directed against the neighbouring 
territory of the Punjab. His first important battle was fought against 
Jaipal, in the vicinity of Peshawar (8 Muharram 392/28 November 1001). 
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Jaipal. was defeated and captured with his kinsmen.He obtained his 
release on the promise of paying a ransom, but his subjects refused to 
acknowledge him as king after his repeated defeats and captivity. He 
thereupon named his son. Anandpal, as his successor and immolated 
himself in flames according to Rajput custom. Three years later, Mahmud 
defeated the raja of Bhatiya (modern Bhera) who had been on friendly 
terms with his father and was expected to aid him against Jaipal, but had 
not fulfilled these expectations, While returning from Bhatiya, Mahmud 
lost much of his baggage in crossing the rivers of western Punjab, and 
was attacked by Aby al-Fath Dawud, the isma'ili ruler of Multan. In 
395/1005, Mahmud returned to punish Dawud. His passage was obstructed 
by Anandpal, but Mahmud defeated him. Dawud shut himself up in the 
fort of Multan and obtained pardon on payment of ransom and the 
promise to abjure Ismaili doctrines. Mahmud appointed Sukhpa, a 
grandson of Jaipal, who had accepted Islam and now known as Nawasah 
Shah, as governor of Waihind and returned to Ghazni. This first attempt 
to establish a centre of Muslim authority east of the Indus throught as 
scion of the old ruling family did not succeed. Nawasah Shah apostatised, 
Started expelling Muslim officers, and proposed to ruler either as an 
independent king or as the vassal of his uncle, Anandpal. Mahmud 
returned in 398/1008 to deal with the situation, and found Anandpal fully 
prepared. He had obtained help from the Hindu rajas of Ujjain, Gwalior, 
Kalinjar, Kanauj, Delhi and Ajmer. It appears that by now Hindu India 
was alive to its peril. Not only did the rulers of northern and central 
India send their contingents, but according to Firishtah, there was great 
enthusiasm even among the masses. Hindu women soid their ornaments to 
help war effort, and sent their savings to the army. The battle was 
fought at a place between Peshawar and Waihind. In view of the odds 
confronting him, Mahmud took special precautions and his army was 
giving way under the charge of the warlike Khokhars when a fortunate 
accident decided the day in his favour. Anandpal's elephant took fright 
and fled with its rider, converting what looked like a Hindu victory into 
a defeat. The army of the Rajputs, believing the Raja's flight to be 
intentional, broke up and dispersed, hotly pursued by the Muslims. 


The defeat of the great Hindu confederacy was a turning point in 
. Mahmud's career. So far his campaigns had been confined to the 
_ neighbourhood of the Indus. The break-up of the Hindus army emboldened 
him, and now he marched against the more distant Nagarkot (Kangra), 
where there was no resistance. Nagarkot contained an ancient temple, 
which, like other Hindu temple of the period, was a great repository of 
jewels and other wealth donated by rich votaries. Mahmud returned laden 
with rich booty, and henceforward the ancient Hindu religious centres 
with their hoards accumulated over centuries were to be a powerful 
temptation for him. His future expeditions were even farther afield, 
Tarain (401/1010), Thanesar (405/1014), distant Kanauj (409/1018) and 
Kalinjar (413/1022) were the future scenes of Mahmud's exploits in 
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| whi i di to establish his rule at 
¿© which he was uniformly successful. He did not try , 

: any of these places, but in 411/1020 left a governor at Lahore, which 
z was incorporated in the Ghaznavid empire. 


e most dramatic of Mahmud's campaigns was against Somnath, the 
wealthy religious centre on the shores of the Indian Ocean. The dash to 
this distant goal, through an unknown and unfriendly area, across e 
deserts of Rajputana and marshes of Cutch, was a remarkable feat of 
courage, planning, resourcefulness and tenactiy of purpose. In spite (6) 
the hardships which Mahmud and his army had to suffer on he re ura 
journey, the expedition was completely successful in its object. a a 
returned laden with vast riches, till then unknown and unheard of in 
Ghazni. 


iti 17 October 

Mahmud, who set, out on the expedition to Somnath on 
1024, did not return to his capital till the spring of 1026. Except for a 
brief punitive expedition in the autumn of the same year against the Jats 
of Sind who had harassed him during his return from Somnath, Mahmud 
did not return to India. Henceforth affairs in Central Asia occupied him 

till his death. | 

in li i i i i. During his 

In death as in life, Mahmud displayed an indomitable wi 
long illness, he refused to lie in bed like a sick man. “he sat day and 
night propped up with pillows, and breathed his last in this posture” on 
30 April 1030. . 
ibb ' f the greates 
hmud, as Gibbon remarks, was "undoubtedly one o es 
kings of the world". He was a brave and resourceful general, who during 


thirty years of ceaseless warfare never suffered defeat. He was a 


rch, and by his munificence attracted great poets and 
Sholate to his court, and made Ghazni the rival of Baghdad in regard to 
the splendour of its edifices and’ the number of men of utue and 
learning. He lacked the constructive genius of Muhammad Ghuri, an Sah 
spite of having overrun a great part of norte Jadia, estabiisl e: Muslim 
. inion only up to Lahore, but he ma ; ! T. 
S onauerors easier. He gave support to the Sunni Khalifah of Baghdad by 
defeating his Isma'ili opponents at Multan and Mansurah. His vic ories in 
the Indo-Pakistan ‘subcantinent certainly raised the prestige of , us ir i 
arms, but it is difficult to accept the claim made by his court is! orians 
that his expeditions to this subcontinent, were undertaken so ely or phe 
glory of Islam. Not only did Mahmud wage wars against Hin y rajas, È it 
he fought even more tenaciously and purposefully against Mus im ru e i 
Persia and Central Asia, where he tried to establish a permanent & pire, 
The extent to which religion motivated his action may be judged by ue 
fact that he maintained a large number of Hindu officers and troops, ia 
were certainly not expected to abandon the religion of their forefathers, 


ienificant details regarding 
Bosworth has brought together some significan 
Mahmud's Hindu troops. It appears that they served under their own 
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commander, the sipahsalar-i Hinduyan, and were employed as a systematic: 


check on the Sultan's own people, the Turks. "They formed a 
counterweight to the Turks and seem to have been considered in many 
ways more reliable than them" (p. 110). The author of the Qabus Namah 
praises the racial diversity of Mahmud's army whereby “he constantly 
overawed the Hindus by means of the Turks and the Turks by means of 
the Hindu, with the result that both nations submitted to him through the 


fear of each for the other" (p. 107). They seem to have had a free hand | 


in dealing with Sultan's Muslim enemies. In 394/1003, i.e. withing two 
years of Mahmud's first victory over Jaipal, they were employed in the 
suppression of a revolt in Sistan, in which they "behaved extremely 
savagely, sacking the Friday mosque of Zarang and massacring the 
Muslims in it, and killing the Christians in their church" (p. 89), An early 
historian of Sistan complains bitterly of the slaughter and violence meted 
out to the Muslims and Christians of Zarang by Mahmud's pagan Indian 
troops (p. 110). 


Al-Biruni (Circa 362-430/973-1038).Abu Raihan al-Biruni's saty in 
what is now Pakistan could not have been very long, but as his most 
famous work concerns the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent and forms an 
important source of information to writers like Abu al-Fadl, it may. not 
be out of place to briefly refer to him. He was born in about 362/973 in 
Khwarizm (modern Khiva) and soon distinguished himself in astronomy, 
mathematics, logic and history. Sometime before 408/1017 Mahmud was. 


able to get him at Ghazni, but evidence of close contact between the: 


Sultan and al-Biruni is lacking. He was evidently in greater favour with 
the next ruler, Mas'ud, to whom he dedicated Qanum Mas ‘udi. His other 
works include. the Chronology of Ancient Nations, an intorduction to 


astrology, a treatise on Materia Medica, astronomical tables, a summary . 


of Ptolemy's Almagest, and several translations from Creek and Sanskrit”? 
He must have written some books in Sanskrit as at one place he writes 
of "being occupied in composing for the Hindus a translation of the books 
of Euclid and of the Almagest, and dictating to them a treatise on the 
construction of the astrolabe, being simply guided herein by the desire of 
spreading science".” The work, however, which is of special interest to a 
student of civilisation in the Indo-Pak subcontinent is his famous Kitab 
al-Hind which is a masterly survey of the religion, sciences and social 
customs of the Hindus, and which was completed shortly after Mahmud*s 
death. About this work, Sachau writes: "If in our day a man began 
studying Sanskrit and Hindu learning with all the help afforded by 
modern literature and sciences, many a year would pass before he would 
be able to do justice to the antiquity of a India to such an extent and 
with such a degree of accuracy as al-Beruni has done in his Indica." 
Pannikar calls al-Biruni "the most observant scholar who studied Indian 
things," and there is little doubt that as a study. of an alien civilisation, 
not only does his book represent the peak of Muslim scholarship, but 


remains unsurpassed till today, as a masterpiece of erudite learning, * 
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`: penetrating observation and cool unbiased appraisal. In the Preface to his 
© þook al-Biruni discusses the principles which should guide a scholar in 
. treating of societies and religious ‘systems other than his own. He 
: criticised the tendency to- misrepresent other societies or to depend on 
‘second-hand information which one has copied form the other, a farrago 
of materials never sifted by the sieve of critical examination." The 
principle which he adopted was to adhere to the accounts of the Hindus 
as given in their own authentic. work. He says about his own work: "This 
book is not a polemical one, I shall not produce the arguments of our 
antagonists in order to refute such of them as I believe to be in the 
wrong. My book is nothing but a simple historic record of facts. I shall 
place before the reader the theories of the Hindus exactly as they are, 
and I shall mention in connection with them similar theorigs of the Greek 
in order to show the relationship existing between them." 


Al-Biruni considered the Hindus excellent philosophers, good - 
mathematicians and sound astrologer. He fully appreciated their mental 
-. achievements and when he came across anything noble in their sciences 
or parctical life, he did not fail to praise it. Writing about the large- 
sized Hindu tanks at holy bathing-places he says: "In this they have 
attained a very high degree of art, so that our people (i.e. the Muslims) 
‘when they see them wonder at them, and are unable to describe them, 
much less to construct anything like them." 


Al-Biruni was eminently fair and even sympathetic to the Hindus, but 
he fearlessly analysed their weaknesses, intellectual and others. A long, 
section of Chapter XVI of his book deals with "Strange manners and 
customs of Hindus" and contains such intimate details what Sachau, the 
translator of the book, had to give many passages in Latin rather than, in 
plain English. His translation of Al-Biruni's sarcastic remarks "regarding 
the horrid practices of Rasayana, Le. the art of making gold, of making 
old people young, etc.," also contains a toned down version of the 
original. Al-Biruni had no patience with humbug. The first chapter of the 
Kitab Al-Hind , dealing with the Hindus in general, is also a penetrating 
analysis of the intellectual weaknesses of the Hindu society. One of the 
passages deserves to be quoted at length: 


"We can only say,. folly is an illness for which there is no medicine, 
' and the Hindus believe that there is no country but theirs, no nation like 
theirs, no kings like theirs, no religion like theirs, no science like theirs. 
They are haughty, foolishly vain, self-conceited, and stolid. They are by | 
nature niggardly in communicating that which they know and they take 
the greatest possible care to withhold it from men of another caste 
among their own people, still much more, of ‘course, from any 
foreigner.” 


In delaing with the Muslims, Al-Biruni displays similar objectivity and 
detachment. He repeatedly refers to the matters in which Muslims could 
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democrati i y over the Hindus of his day. 
the Cleanliness aty of the Muslim society with the Hindu case ntrasted the 
and decency of Muslims with many filthy custons em, and 
current 


among the Hi 1 i 
indus,” but he pointed out Muslim weaknesses also While 
not hesitate to — 


a iati . 
point out the conpliataons (an fespects, Al-Biruni did 
Mahmud's militar ns created for the students 
. y expeditions. "Mah ‘ 
the count mud utterly ruin 
like a tome ¥ and berformed wonderful exploits, by which the Hi 
mouth ns of dust scattered in all directions i © Hindus became 
invet of the people. Their scattered remains 
veterate aversion towards all Muslims 
by nares ave retired far away from tho 
and have fl hi 
; ed to places, which our hand cannot yet reach 


Mahmud’ . 
throne in whieh Mee sans On Mahmud's death, there was a struggl f 
at Lahore were goon cet son Mas'ud' was successful (422/ 1031). Aft ‘ig 
with Ghaznavid governor oft the ote Masu'ud's attention. Being dissatisfied 
Niyaltgi is | Place, he recalled hi 
yaltgin, his father's treasurer, in his place. The instructions imag mad 
o the 


"They were f | , 
the limite of. oe Š undertake without permission expeditio 
expedition which he as but were to accompany Ahmad beyond 
e might undertake; on any 
-drink, play polo, or mix j €; tney Lahore, and th 
: ix In social inter ; > t ey were to 
Lahore, and they were to refrain rercourse with the Hindu officers at 
nese officers and their troops by i 
bigotry." yt 


Ahmad Niyaltgin soon : 
met ; ot iffi i ; 
Shirazi Qag," who had bees aee difficulties with Abu al-Hasan "The 
e affai : a tO C | ; 
trom saits of the earlier administration. In 425/1034, A 
spoils of viet successful raid against Benares » Ahmad returned 
; ory to Ghazni. This ; 

sent report fact . gave an opportunit ; 
Benares to raise Mas'ud that the governor was utilising the. naa who 
a powerful army and was on the point of revolt Magre 
. Mas'u 
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© upon the throne. 
~ 433/1042 occupie 


known as Ganj-i Shahidan ( 
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Turkish and Hindu guards mutinied, and the Sultan's brother. was placed 

Mas'ud's son Maudud, however, defeated his uncle and in 

d the throne. During his reign Mahipal, the raja of 

Delhi, made a determined attempt to oust the Ghaznavids from the 

Punjab. He recaptured Hansi, Thanesar and Kangra and besieged Lahore, 

but was unable to take the town. In Lahore there is an old graveyard, | 
The Repository of Martyrs), and, according to 

local tradition, the Muslims who lost their lives while defending Lahore 

are buried there. In 440/1048, Maudud appointed two of his son to the 

government of Lahor and Peshawar, and sent Bu'Ali Hasan, the kotwal of 
Ghazni, to deal with Hindu resurgence. These measures were successful, 
but Maudud died shortly thereafter (December 1049). l 

was Sultan Ibrahim, whose long and 
peaceful reign of forty years (451-493/1059-1099) constitutes the golden 
period of Ghaznavid Punjab. Ibrahim had ensured the’ stability of his 
northern and western frontiers by entering into a treaty with the Saljuqs 
and his son Mas'ud Il married the daughter of Sultan Malik Shah. Secure 
at home, Ibrahim could pay attention to India, and in 471/1079 crossed 
the southern border of the Punjab, and captured Ajodhan, now know as 
Pakpattan. His military commander at Lahore, the brillliant Abual-Najm 
Zarir Shaibani was constantly on the offensive, and carried successful 
raids against Benares, Thanesar and Kanauj, but the main achievement of 
Ibrahim's reign was the rise of Lahore as a great cultural centre under 
the viceroyalty of Shizad, his grand-son. Ibrahim was succeeded to the 
throne by his son Mas'ud IH, who also ruled peacefully for sixteen years 
(492-509/1099-1115).Shirzad succeeded him, but he was deposed in the 
foliowing year, and after the brief rule of Arsalan, Bahram came to the 


throne. 

Conflict with Ghur and Destruetion of Ghazni. In 512/1118, Bahram 
ascended the throne of Ghazni and had a long troubled reign of thirty- 
three years. He was a patron of letters. Amongst the poets who. wrote 
panegyrics in his praise were Hakim Sana'i (the author of the famous 
mystical mathnavi Hadigah) and Hasan Ghaznavi, but he got into serious 
trouble with the chiefs of Ghur,which proved fatal to his dynasty. ‘Ghur 
is the hilly area between Herat and Kabul, and was conquered in the days 
of Mahmud, but owing to its inaccessibility many areas remained virtually 
independent. There was repeated fighting between the Ghaznavids and 
the chiefs of Ghur who ‘gradually grew powerful, while the reigning 
dynasty was weakened by protracted fighting with the Saljuas. During 
Bahram's reign Qutb-ud-din Muhammad, a Ghuri chief, took the title of 
Malik al-Jabai (the King of the Mountains). Bahram gave him his daughter 
in marriage, but later, suspecting trouble, had him poisoned, To avenge 
his death his brother Saif-ud-din collected a large body of men at Firuz 
Koh, the capital of Ghur, arid set out for Ghazni. He defeated Bahram 
and forced bim to flee to India, but in 544/1149 Bahram returned 
suddenly to Ghazni, surprised Sait-ud-Din and reoccupied his capital. 


The next important ruler 
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Saif-ud-din, who had surrendered on the promise of his life being spared 


was put to death under revolting circumstances. This aroused the ire of 
his brother, 'Ala'-ud-din Husain known in history as Jahan Suz, or the 
World-Burner, who took a terrible vengeance, He captured Ghazni in 
546/1151 and set fire to -the splendid capital, which was reduced to 
ashes, The remains of the Ghaznavid kings, other than Mas'ud I and 
Ibrahim, were dug up and burnt and their tombs destroyed. The same 
process of destruction was repeated in the provinces, Bahram, who 
reoccupied what remained of ‘Ghazni when 'Ala-ud-din Husain was 
defeated and temporarily imprisoned by Sultan Sanjar Saljugi, died in 
547/1152 and was followed by Khusrau Shah. During his reign a horde of 
the Ghuzz tribe of Turkmans occupied Ghazni and Khusrau escaped to the 
Punjab, now the sole possession left to the Ghaznavids. He died in 


more cultured and civilised and started their conquests on a more 
systematic basis. Their capital, Firuz Koh,” attracted men like Nizami 
Arudi, the author of Chahar Magalah, "One of the most interesting and 
remarkable prose works in Persian." After the death of 'Ala-ud-din Jahan 
Suz, his son succeeded him, but.ultimately the authority at Ghur fell into 
the hands of his two nephews, whom 'Ala'-ud-din had kept imprisoned, 
but who were released by his son. In 569/1173, Ala-ud-din's nephews 
drove out the Turkmans from Ghazni and the younger brother Mu'iz-ud- 
din Muhammad b. Sam (better known in Indo-Pak subcontinent as 
Muhammad Ghuri) was stationed there as the lieutenant of the elder 
brother Ghiyath-ud din Muhammad, who governed the extensive Ghurid 
dominion from Firuz Koh. From his base at Ghazni Muhammad Ghuri 
undertook the conquest of the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. In 582/1186, | 
he captured Khusrau Malik, annexed Lahore, and brought to end the rule 
of the Yamini dynasty. 


Hindu-Muslim Relations during the Ghaznavid Period. Mahmud invaded 
the subcontinent several times and sacked many rich Hindu temples, His 


even the people at large, but there is plenty of evidence to show that 
even during the Ghaznavid period there were peaceful contacts between 
Hindus and Muslims. They were interrupted during military operations, 
but as soon as they were over and peace restored, "caravans travelled in 
full security between Khurasan and Hind.” when Mas'ud I captured 
Benares in 424/1033, he found Muslim merchants prisoners in the fort. 
According to Ibn al-Athir, there were Muslims in the Benares area "since 
the days of Mahmud bin Subuktigin, who continued faithful to the law of 
Islam, and constant in prayer and good works." There is a persistent 
local tradition in certain old centres in the heart of Uttar Pradesh that 
Muslim families had settled there iong before the conquest of the area by 
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¢ i istri teer, for example, states 
ad Ghuri. The Benares District Gazett ’ 
that in. the city of Benares there are’ Muslim muhallahs, which are 
anterior in date to the conquest of Benares by the Muslims. Similar, 
traditions are current about Maner in Bihar. 


The only area, of which anything like history for the Hindu period Js 
available, is Kashmir, and there we get plenty of formation al out the 
lims amongs e dus, 
peaceful presence of the Mus ramis froa an early date 
Idiers of fortune began to enter Kashm m a 
athena records that Lalitaditya's son and Successor vajraditya sod many 
i into the country t 
men to the melecchas, and introduced in ce ch 
i : loyed Turkish soldiers a 
befitted the melecchas. Later, Harsa” emp | n Sol and 
i i laborate fashions in dress 
under Muslim influence „adopted e mT Muslim soldiers 
ornaments. During the reign of Bhiksacara ~ , Mus soldiers 
in employed and sent to attack Sussala in a 
accounts of Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller, it appears mar already 
i tury there was a colony l 
by the end of the thirteenth cen a slims in 
i -of the valley do not, kill animals, 
Kashmir, for he says that the people ʻo ADAS Du 
i } t the Saracens, who dwe g 
that if they want to eat meat, they ge ps, Who dwek among 
to play .the butcher. These Saracens must - ‘ith 
erants from Turkistan or Hindus conyerted to Islam by the pietist 
missionaries from India and Central Asia." 


Apart from this peaceful co-existence, the position of the Hindu 
generals soldiers and scholars at the ea tent was ey 
ipnificar the iconoclast, had a 
significant. Even Mahmud, Securit poet tat 
i i ded at least one Sanskrit p 
officers and soldiers, He richly rewar t ke one t post nnd 
inj i i h Sanskrit inscriptions. He ha 
Kalinjar) and even issued coins wit : to have greatly 
j i tatus of the Hindus seems to have g 
pandits at his court. The S 1 ms to have greatly 
i i r, Mas'ud. Only fifty day 
improved in the days of- his successor, A Ral n iet with a 
death of Mahmud, his son despatched Sewan A P na 
i i t of the nobles who had espou 
large body of Hindu cavalry in pursuit of t who had espoused 
i died in the ensuing battle 
the cause of his brother. Sewand Rai lied in the ng tle put his 
i is i i t indicates his position of tru 
selection for this important assignmen ust and 
i i i ther Hindu general, acq 
eminence. Five years later, Tilak, ano nalit 
j iti f.a barber but had a good pe 
dominant position. He was the son o ooo an 
ellent hand book in Hin 
and an eloquent tongue.He wrote an exc r nt eg 
ian. ‘of. t confidants" of Khwaja 
Persian. He became "one’ of the great O a alan and hts 
; imandi, the influential wazir of Sulta l 
S ECeSSOr. “The Khwajah made Tilak his secretary and interpreter between 
) i i was receive 
him and the Hindus. When in 424/ 1033, news see ee acth him. The 
ellion of Ahmad Niyaltigin, Tilak was sent sal V 
extreme measures which, according to me historian pained, were taken 
indu general against the Mus im partisa >| 
DY fidence and sense of securtiy. "When Tilak arrived at Lahore; he toob 
several Musulmans prisoners, who were the friends o£ Ahmad, ana o ered 
ir right hands to be cut off; that the men 
i 0 terrified at this punishment and display of power, that they sued for. 
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` mercy and deserted him." Tilak, “in full confidence and power, pursued 
Ahmad with a large body of men, chiefly Hindus," till the erstwhile 
governor was killed in an encounter, and his head taken to Ghazni by the 
victorious Tilak. l 


The role of Hindus in Mas'ud's army may be estimated by the fact 
that at the battle of Kirman, they formed fully one-half of the cavalry, 
there being 2000 Hindus,i000. Turks and 1000 Kurds and Arabs. They 
fared very badly in this battle, and, later six of their officers committed 
suicide in accordance with the Rajput practice. The_Hindu contingent 
was equally ineffective at Merv sometime later.” These repeated 
disasters must have led to the reduction of the Hindu element in the 
army of Ghazni, but the contemporary evidence clearly shows that the 
position of the Hindus under the Ghaznavids was very much better than 
it became in the early days of the Sultanate of Delhi, 


Lahore, "The Smaller Ghazni." Of more lasting importance than the 
vicissitudes of the house of Mahmud is the cultural heritage of Ghazni, 
particularly in relation to that part of the Ghaznavid empire which now 
constitutes Pakistan. The court chroniclers of Ghazni-have not paid the 
subject proper attention, but there are indications in contemporary 
literature to show that the Muslim government at Lahore was vigorous 
and the city had become a great cultural centre. Ghazni was at this time 


the most important Muslim cultural centre east of Baghdad, and the | 


Turkish and Persian officers who were posted at Lahore tried to make 
the city a miniature Ghazni. Usually a distinguished royal prince was 
appointed the Naib (viceroy) of the Punjab, and maintained an elaborate 
court. Conflicts with the neighbouring Hindu rajas necessitated that only 
trusted genrals and experienced administrators should be posted at 
Lahore, and generally the regional capital had many distinguished 
residents. The long and peaceful reigns of Ibrahim and his successor 
(451-509/1059-1115} provided the background for the first golden era of 


Ghaznavid rule at Lahore. The cultural growth of the city owed much to. 


Abu Nasr Farsi, the distinguished secretary of Shirzad who was viceroy 


of Lahore for many years. He established a kangah (hospice) at Lahore © 


which attracted scholars from far and near. "In large number. seekers 
after knowledge from all parts of India, and from territories of Kashghar, 
Transoxiana, Iraq, Bukhara, Samarqand, Khurasan, Ghazni, Herat, etc. 
benefited by the same. Consequently a new settlement grew up in the 


neighbourhood of Lahore." Equally distinguished in another sphere was” 


Zarir Shaibani, the local commander-in-chief, whose successful 
expeditions "revived the glories of Mahmud's exploits". He and other 
distinguished officers, and administrators maintained a quasi independent 
government in the Punjab, and the court at Lahore was adorned by poets 
not much inferior to those living in Ghazni. 


The first Persian poet of the area, to whom a reference is found in 
literary histories, was Mas'ud Razi who was contemporary of Sultan 
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Mahmud and his son Mas'ud. In 4307/1039, Razi recited a poem in the 
court of Mas'ud in which he appealed to the king to deal with the 
growing menace of the Saljugs. "The ants have become snakes" and "may 
become dragons, if neglected." The king resented this overt reference to 
his weakness, and exiled the poet to the Punjab.” Next year the king 
relented and appointed him in charge of the affairs at Jhelum, but did 
not permit his return to Ghazni. Mas'ud Razi died in 470/1077. With the 
exception of a few verses, his work has perished, but the Diwan of his 
distinguished son Abu al-Farj Runi, who spent most of his time at Lahore, 
has survived, and has been published in Iran. 


The most notable poet of the period, who was closely associated with 
Lahore, was Mas'ud Salman. His father held high office under the viceroy 
of Lahore, and Masud was born in (Circa) 4406/1048 and educated in 
Lahore, He was a great favourite of Prince Saif-ud-daulah Mahmud, son 
of Sultan Ibrahim (451-492/1059-1099) when the prince was the viceroy 
of Hindustan, and composed many qasidahs eulogising the victories of his 
patron. When the prince fell out of royal favour, the poet lost his jagir, 
and later remaind imprisoned for ten years on account of his suspected 
share in Saif-ud-daulah's treasonable proceedings. He was released 
shortly before Sultan Ibrahim's death in 492/1099 and was given 
responsible posts, including the governorship of Jullundur. When his 
patron Abu Nasr Farsi incurred royal displeasure, Mas'ud was again 
thrown into prison. He was ultimately released in about 397/1007, 
became royal librarian, and, after a respite of some fifteen years which 
enabled him to arrange his voluminous diwan, died in 515/1121. Mas'ud 
wrote poetry in Persian, Arabic and (old) Hindi, but no specimen of his 
verses in the last two languages in extant. His Persian works, published 
in Iran, cover nearly eight hundred pages, and modern Iranian critic has 
included him among the ten greatest poets of the Persian language.” His 
most moving poems are his Habsiyat, the poems composed in captivity, in 
which he gives expression to a nostalgic longing for Lahore. Mas'ud and 


. his contemporaries represent the first phase of Persian poetry. This was 


the early virile age which produced the great national epic of Iran, and 
Mas'ud's poetry is marked more by rugged simplicity and vigour, than the 
more refined lyricism of the latter date. 


- Amongst the prose writers of this period, the most famous was the 
saint ‘Ali Hujwiri, popularly know as Data Ganj Bakhsh, of Lahore, who 
died in 463/1071. He wrote both in prose and verse, but his diwan was 
lost during his lifetime, and the. few verse, that are quoted in his prose 
works are not of a high order, His fame as an author rests on Kashf al- 
Mahjub, which is the oldest extant work on Sufism in Persian, and has 
been translated into English by Professor Reynold A. Nicholson. The value 
of Kashf al Mahjub lies not only in the authentic information which it 
gives about the earlier and contemporary mystic orders, but in being a 
systematic and sound exposition of tasawwuf, and it has been regarded as 
a standard text-book in sufi circles. 
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A later scholar who distinguished himself in the study of Hadith, | 


Arabic philosophy, and even. practical diplomacy was Imam Hasan al- 
Saghani. He was born at Lahore in 577/1181, and received his early 
education under his father, himself a scholar of distinction. By the age of 
twenty-five he had so distingtlished himself in Islamic law that Sultan 
- Qutb-ud-din Aibak wished to appoint him the Qadi of Lahore. Al-Saghani, 
however, declined and left for higher studies for Ghazni, and later for 
_ Hijaz. He ultimately settled’ down at Baghdad, where he was held in 
great respect. He was twice sent as an ambassador to Delhi by the 
Abbasid Khalifah and died at Baghdad in 650/1252. He wrote a large 
number of standard books on lexicography, Hadith and Figh,,;and his 
Masharagq al-Anwar was for long the principal textbook of Hadith in the 
Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. It gained popularity in other countries also 
and is stated to have been the subject-matter of 2500 summaries and 
commentaries. . , . 


The cultural importance of Lahore did not decline on account of the 
vicissitudes which ‘Mahmud's dyansty suffered in Ghazni. Indeed, when in 
5346/1151 Ghazni was reduced to ashes and the Ghaznavid kings had to 
flee from there, Lahore became the headquarter of the dynasty. Along 
with the Ghaznavid ruler, many important poets, writers and philosophers 
migrated to Lahore Khusrau Malik, the last Ghaznavid ruler, did not 
distinguish himself on the battlefield, but his court contained many 
distinguished men of letters, arid since throughout his reign and even 
earlier the administrative capital of the dynasty was Lahore, these poets 
‘and writer must have been the residents of this place. Unluckily, their 
works have perished, except for a few poems recorded by 'Aufi. When in 
582/1186 Sultan Muhammad Ghuri captured Lahore, and Khusrau Malik 
| was imprisoned, the local population transferred their allegiance to him. 


Lahore retained its importance for some years longer, and Sultan Qutb- | 


ud-din Aibak lived throughout his reign at the old Ghaznavid stronghold 
in preference to Delhi. Later, when Iltutmish made Delhi his capital, 
Lahore lost its central position and did not recover its importance till 
days of Akbar. 


Heritage of Ghazni. The Arab rule in Sind and, Multan brought Islam 
to the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent on an extensive and organised basis. It 
resulted in the adoption of the Arabic script for the Sindi language, set a 
liberal pattern for dealing with Hindus and facilitated fruitful 
intellectual contacts between Baghdad and the subcontinent. The 
Ghaznavid occupation of Lahore and Multan had even more far-reaching 
_results. To this period belong Mas'ud Sa'd Salman, the poet, and Data 
Ganj Baksh, the sufi saint, two towering figures of Indo-Muslim literary 
and religious history, The invisible and indirect consequences of the 
Ghaznavid rule were even more profound. Persian, which was adopted as 
the court language and was the vehicle of literary and cultrual 
expression during the Ghaznavid period, continued to hold this position 
throughout the Muslim tule. The form of Persian which remained current 
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in Muslim India was that in vogue in Afghanistan and Central Asia and 
not the pure Persian of Isfahan and Shiraz. Partly on account of the 
linguistic affinity and partly on account of the fact that waves of the 
immigrants who established Muslim culture in the Indo-Pak subcontinent 
during the Ghaznavid and subsequent periods, came through Ghazni and 
Bukhara, the entire cultural pattern of Muslim India was dominated by 
the Central Asian tradition. This continued till the days of the Mughals 
who themselves were Turks from Central Asia, but in whose days closer 
contacts were established with Iran and Arabia, and the cultural pattern 
became more diversified. Even then, out of several strands which 
provided. the warp and woof of Muslim civilisation in the Indo-Pak 
subcontinent, the most dominant during the period of Muslim rule was the 
influence of Central Asia. After the establishment of Muslim Delhi, the 
administrative system was modelled on that on Ghazni. The ultimate 
prototype of the governments set up on the eastern frontiers of the 
Abbasid caliphate was the administrative structure at Baghdad, but they 
had developed marked characteristics of their own. The Samanids of 
Bukhara built up a centralised system of government (as opposed to the 
local autonomy of the older city states of Transoxiana), had an elaborate 
administrative structure consisting of nine diwans (departments of © 


~ government) reminiscent in their multiplicity and nomenclature of the 


system of government and following the example of Baghdad made their 
court a center of culture and gracious living. In spirit the government at 
Bukhara was what Rosenthall and Bosworth have called "a power-state". 
In religion Bukhara stood for strong Sunni orthodoxy in opposition to the 
Shiah Buwaihids and Isma'ili. Ghazni inherited these traditions and. 
administrative structure, and in due course they were transplanted to . 
Delhi. Muslim political institutions, military and administrative 
organisation, ethics and jurisprudence, in fact the entire pattern of 
Muslim life, bear the impress of Ghazni and Bukhara. It was the Hidayah 
of a Central Asian lawyer, which became the standard legal textbook in 
Muslim India, and the same tradition in other spheres. Centeral Asian 
cultural predominance became firmly entrenched, when a large number of 
Muslim scholars, writers and dervishes from Central Asia took refuge in 
Muslim India, to escape the atrocities of the Mongols. 


Chapter 3 


SHIHAB-UD-DIN GHURI AND THE CONQUEST 
OF NORTHERN INDIA 


Muslim Conquest of Northern India. After the death of Mahmud in 
421/1030, there were occasional incursions into Hindu territory from the 
Ghaznavid base at Lahore, but no major territorial changes took place and 
Hindu India enjoyed a respite from foreign invasion for a century and a 
half. This, however, did not lead to national consolidation, and a number of : 
principalities grew up in different parts of the subcontinent. In the north 
the most important were the kingdoms of Delhi, Ajmer, Kanauj, 
Bundhelkhand, Gujarat, Maiva and Bengal. On occasions, they would come 
together for common purposes, but normally there was no cohesion between 
them, and it was possible for a leader of determination to subdue them one 
after the other. 


Shihab-ud-din Ghuri! who exploited this situation did not confine 
himself, ike Mahmud, to military raids and glory, but iaid firm foundation 
of the Muslim Empire in the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. To do so he had 
to bring under his control Muslim kingdoms on the frontier, and in 
571/1175, soon after the conquest of Ghazni, he occupied Multan and 
Uch. At that time the most frequented route from Ghazni into India was 
not the well-known Khyber Pass, or the Bolan Pass in the south, but the 
Gomal, which led to present Dera Ismail Khan and to upper Sind Sagar 
Doab. Shihab-ud-din followed this route, and for some years left 
Peshawar and Lahore undisturbed. After occupying . upper Sind in 
754/1178, he turned to Anhilwara or Patan, the capital of Gujarat, 
possibly attracted by its riches which could provide an economic basis for 
his military schemes. He was, however, defeated and had to change his 
strategy. He now turned to the Khyber and the Punjab. Peshawar was 
taken in 575/1179, Sialkot fell in 581/1185, and Lahore was finally 
occupied in 582/1186. In the winter of 587/1190-91, Ghuri conquered the 
Hindu fort of Tabarhind (Bhatinda)” and placed it in charge of a 
governor. He was returning to Ghazni when he received information from 
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the governor that Prithvi Raj, the raja of Ajmer and Delhi, was on his 
way to Bhatinda, and immediate help was needed. Part of the Muslim 
army had already dispersed, but, in view of the danger to which Bhatinda 
was exposed, Shihab-ud-din returned and met the forces of Prithvi Raj at 
Tarain (modern Taraori), near Karnal. The Rajputs attacked with such 
vigour that the Muslim forces were broken up, and both wings of the 
Muslim army were driven out from the field. The centre, however, stood 
firm under Shihab-ud-din, who in a determined charge against the Hindu 


centre in person attacked Govind Rai, the raja's brother and commander- 


in-chief of the Indian army. The Muslim commander struck Govind Rai 
with a lance, and shattered his front teeth, but the Hindu general drove 
his javelin through his arm. Shihab-ud-din, faint from pain and’ loss of 
blood, was about to fall from his horse when a young Khalji, with great 
_ presence of mind, sprang upon his horse, steadied him and carried him 
back to the place where the Muslim army had halted. Here a litter was 
hastily prepared .for the prince and the army returned to Ghazni in 
comparative order. . 


This was the first major defeat suffered by Muslims in northern 
India, and it deeply hurt Muhammad Ghuri. On his return to the capital, 
he meted out exemplary punishment to the army chiefs who had ‘fled from 
the battlefield. The prince imposed a severe penance on himself, and did 
not wear fine clothes or engage in any festivities for one year, but 
concentrated all his energies on preparations for a "second round". 


In 588/1192, the two armies met again on. the battlefield of. Tarain. 
The indian armies far exceeded Muhammad Ghuri's forces in number, but 
his brilliant generalship and superior tactics gave him a decisive victory. 


The Indian commander-in-chief fell on the battlefield. Prithvi Raj was ` 


captured in the course of fight and the Indian army was completely 
routed. This victory made Shihab-ud-din master of Delhi and Ajmer. He 
left Qutb-ud din Aibak to consolidate the new conquests at Kuhram (in 
East Punjab), but in conformity with Muhammad b. Qasim's policy of 
appointing local governors--a’ policy. which . Mahmud had also 
unsuccessfully tried to adopt--a son of Prithvi Raj was appointed 
governor of Ajmer on his undertaking to pay tribute. Prithvi Raj himself 


was taken to Ajmer, where, after some time, being found guilty of . 
treason, he was executed. A few of his coins with the Sanskrit . 


Superscription "Hammira" (i.e. Amir) on the obverse have been found, 
which suggest his having initially accepted Muslim suzerainty. — 


Conquest of Bengal. Shihab-ud-din, who returned to Ghazni after the 
battle of Tarain, was back again two years later to deal with the 
powerful raja of Kanauj and Benares. This required elaborate 
preparations and the ensuing battle was severely contested, but the 
Muslims were victorious and added a great kingdom to their dominions. 
Meanwhile, early in 589/1193, Qutb-ud-din Aibak had occupied Delhi, the 
future seat of Muslim power in India, Hazbar-ud-din Hasan Adib, an 
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adventurous officer, had conquered Badaun in the heart of the Gangetic 
Plain, even before Muhammad Ghuri had taken Sirhind and Malik Husam- 
ud-din Ughulbak, another leader of the vanguard of Islam, had established 
himself in Oudh. . i 7 7 


These brilllant victories, indicative of the spirit and resourcefulness 
of early Muslim officers, were soon eclipsed by the exploits of Ikhtiyar- 
ud-din Muhammad, son of Bakhtiyar Khalji. He had been assigned certain: 
villages in Oudh, and from his advanced base between the Ganges and the 
son, carried on raids into Bihar and Tirhut. His success attracted to him 
a large number of adventurous Soldiers and with them he invaded and 
conquered southern parts of Bihar, probably in 595/1199. Later, he 
presented himself before Aibak, who conferred on him his recent 
conquests as fief. This encouraged Ikhtiyar-ud-din who now planned to 


_ extend Muslim dominion to the most eastern parts of the subcontinent. In. 


587/1201, he left Bihar with a large body of horse and marched so 
rapidly against Nadiya, the capital of Bengal, that when he arrived at 
the city, only eighteen of his companions had been able to keep pace 
with him. Nadiya was partly deserted at this time, and the Muslim 
commander and his eighteen companions were able to pass through the 
city gates unchallenged, as they did not disturb anybody and were. taken 
to be horse-dealers from the north. They reached’ the raja's palace 
situated on the banks of the Ganges and cut down the guards. Raja 
Lakshmansena, the ruler of Bengal, was in the palace,.but escaped 
through a postern gate by boat. Muslims were able to hold: their own. 
until the rest of the army arrived, when they took complete control of 
the capital and laid the foundation of Muslim rule in the north-western 
part of Bengal. The raja moved to Vikrampur (near. modern Dacca),. 
where his family continued to rule for three generations. , 


After his victory over the raja of Kanauj, Muhammad Ghuri, who 
succeeded his brother on the throne in 599/1203, remained preoccupied 
with the affairs of Central Asia. In 602/1205, he suffered a defeat at the 
hands. of the Qara Khita'i Turks and rumours spread that he had: been 
killed. The Khokhars and some other tribes in the Salt Range of the 
Punjab rose in rebellion under the leadership of a renegade raja. The 
rebels defeated the deputy governor of Multan, plundered Lahore, and, by 
stopping communications between that city and Ghazni, prevented the 
‘remittance of revenue’ from the Punjab. The situation became so serious 
that it required the Sultan's personal attention, and in Rabi'l 
602/October 1205, he left Ghazni for India. The battle with the Khokhars 
was severely contested, but after the arrival of Aibak with the army of 
- Hindustan; the rebellion was completely crushed, and .in Sha'ban 
603/February 1206, Ghuri arrived at Lahore. He permitted his troops to 
return to their homes in order to make preparations for his projected 
operations in Central Asia, and was returning to Ghazni with a small 
contingent when on 15 March 1206, he was assassinated at Damiyak, | 
probably by an Isma ‘ili fanatic. oO 
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The death of Sultan Muhammad Ghuri within fourteen. years of the 


victory at Tarain was a great blow to the rising Muslim power in India; 
but his main task had beén accomplished. At the time of his ‘death, 
practically the whole of northern India was under Muslim rule; and in 
Aibak, Ututmish, Nasir-ur-din Qabacha, and Muhammad b. Bakhtiyar 
Khalji, he was leaving a group of capable officers who could complete his 
task. The Sultan was without a son but when a courtier sympathised with 
him on this, he smiled and said that the large number of slaves whom he 
had brought up and trained were like sons to him. This was not wishful 


thinking, for the Sultan's well-trained slaves, who rose to high positions 


and later established the Slave Dynasty, proved worthy heirs. 


Muhammad Ghuri's Character. Muhammad Ghuri was not’. such a 
brilliant general as Mahmud, but he surpassed him in singleness- of ~ 


purpose, strength of character and constructive ability. The reverses on 
the battlefield did not deflect him from his objective, and, with his 


persistence and resourcefulness, he turned initial failures into fruitful. ° 


victories. He was the founder of the Muslim Empire in India, but he was 
free from fanaticism, and was not guided by hatred or prejudices against 
non-Muslims. He had the support of the Hindu rajas in several battles. In 


‘his war against Muslim kingdoms on the frontier, the Hindu raja of 
-o Jammu sided with him and, according to Hindu writers, the raja‘ of. 


Kanauj was his ally in the second battle of Tarain. After his victories, 


the Sultan treated the old Hindu families with consideration. After 


defeating Prithvi Raj, he entrusted the government of Ajmer to his son, 
and only after the latter's treasonable conduct was Ajmer occupied and 
its administration entrusted to a Muslim governor. An. interesting example 


of Ghuri's moderation, practical outlook and regard for local. usage (and. 


the transitional stages: through which Muslim sovereignty passed before 
its ultimate consolidation) may be seen in his Indian coinage, which is in 


Hindi script and in some causes bears the names of both the Sultan and 


Prithvi Raj. 
Aufi records an interesting anecdote, which not only throws light € on 


Muhammad Ghuri’s equity and good sense, but shows that. peaceful- 
commercial relations existed between Ghazni and Hindu. India. When’ 
Ghuri was defeated in 574/1178 by the ruler of Gujarat ‘and returned’ 


crest-fallen to Ghazni, he was told that there was a rich merchant at the 


capital of Gujarat who sent large consignments of merchandise to his — 


agents and that at that time there was property: belonging to him in 
Ghazni of the value of a million rupees. It was suggested that if. the king 
were to confiscate this property for his own use, he would be able. to 
raise an army and replenish the exhausted treasury. Ghuri replied that. if 


he were to conquer Gujarat, he might appropriate the merchant's: wealth 
. but to seize it in Ghazni would be contrary to the dictates of justicé.” 


: The Sultan's other remarkable quality was his deep sense of personal 


loyalty. He achieved his victories in India, when his brother occupied the 
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throne at. the Ghuri capital Firuz Koh, and he was only his Na'ib at Ghazni. 


Nobody acquainted with the course of Oriental history would have been 
surprised if he had asserted his independence, but he remained content with 
‘the position of a deputy. The richest items in the booty after every battle’ 
_.were reserved for the elder brother in Firuz Koh, who never set foot in the 


Indo-Pak subcontinent, but heads the list of the Muslim. kings of Delhi 
inscribed on the Qutb Minar. On his brother's death in: February 1203, 
Muhammad Ghuri became the sole ruler of the Ghuri empire, but he 
entrusted vast territories to the sons of his brother. 


tkhtiyar-ud-din Muhammad b. Bakhtiyar Khalji ahd the conquest “of 
Bihar and Bengal. The example of deep devotion and loyalty set by 


Muhammad Ghuri was followed by his officers and generals with regards 


to him. They referred to him with almost filial devotion or the enthusiastic 


regard of a disciple for a pir. They attributed their victories to` the 
Sultan's blessing, and their set~backs to its loss. Muhammad b. Bakhtiyar 


Khalji, after his brilliant success in the. eastern parts -of the. . 
Indo-Pakistan subcontinent, set about consolidating his position. His- 


restless ambition and daring, however, took him into perilous paths. After 
the conquest of Bihar and Bengal, he first annexed parts of Assam and later 


attempted an invasion of Tibet. Owing -. to. little known and perilous: 


communications, the hostility of the hill tribes and. other basic 
Gifficulties, the campaign was a disastrous failure, but, even though 
unsuccessful, it gives some measure of the men who helped in establishing 
Muslim rule in India. An early British officer posted i in the regions traversed 
by Muhammad b. Bakhtiyar wrote: . 


When we reflect that his expedition was made before the invention: of 
the firearms, and the invaders had therefore no advantage over the people 


of country in regards to their weapons, while the country is in no part. 
favourable for cavalry, we cannot but feel our respect for the skill, energy 
and enterprise of. the early Muhammadan conquerors of India | considerably 


elevated. an 


After losing the greater part of his army, Muhammad b. “Bakhtiyar 
returned heart-broken to Devkot, his headquarters; in northern Bengal, and 
soon died of grief, Minhaj al-Siraj, who visited Bengal shortly after ‘this, 
records that in those dark moments, the Khalji- chief would wonder why 
good luck had deserted him, and used to say that "something must have 
happened to Sultan Ghuri and that was why fortune had abandoned him", 
This was not incorrect as, shortly before this disaster, Muhammad Ghuri had 


‘met his end in the other corner of the subcontinent. 


Causes of Muslim Success. The most important factor responsible for 
the phenomenal Muslim success in India was the quality of their men. 
Some indication of this has been given in the preceding paragraphs. The 
second factor, partly depending on the first, was the quality of Muslim 
leadership. The general impression that the Muslim victories were easy 
and uninterrupted is not correct, as may be seen from the career of 
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Iltutmish was faced with a very difficult task. Not only was the 
Muslim rule in India far from consolidated, but the powerful mugtis in 
- Bengal, Sind, and Multan challenged his claim. Yildiz, the ruler of 


. Ghazni, laid claim as Muhammad Ghuri's successor to suzerainty over all’ 


i the latter's Indian dominions. On the other hand the Hindu chiefs had by 
now recovered from the stunning effects of Muslim victories, and were 
- winning back many of the strongholds conquered by Muslims. Kalinjar had 


been recovered by them as early as 603/1206, and in course of time 


Jalor,.Ranthambhor, Gwalior, and even Badaun, where Iltutmish held his 
last post before accession to the throne, were lost to the Muslims. In 
Oudh and Doab, the situation was most disturbed, and Minhaj al-Siraj 
speaks of a Hindu chief named Baitu (Prithu) "beneath whose sword 
about a hundred and twenty thousand Musalmans had attained 
martyrdom", so ae 


Iitutmish, a wise and:patient statesman, trained in the traditions of 
Muhammad. Ghuri and Aibak, took his own time in dealing with these 
problems, but eventually overcame all of them. He first consolidated his 
authority in the areas of Delhi, Badaun, Oudh and Benares, and then 
dealt with his Muslim opponents one by one. In 613/1216, he defeated 
- and captured Yildiz, who,. after his expulsion from Ghazni by the 


Khwarizmshahis, had occupied Lahore. In 622/1225, he turned his. 


attention to Bengal and forced: the local ruler to abandon use of the 
_ royal title, acknowledge the authority of Delhi and pay regular tribute. 
' After this, he dealt with Nasir-ud-din’ Qabacha, the powerful and popular 
ruler of Sind and western Punjab, On'9 February 1228, Iltutmish arrived 
at Uch, the capital of Qabacha, and opened the siege. Uch surrendered 
on 4 May, and a few days later QdaBacha, who had moved. to the island 
fortress of Bhakkar (situated between modern Sukkur and Rohri), found a 
watery grave in the Indus. - a l ae 
Iitutmish's reign coincided with the Mongol invasion of the Muslim 
lands. In 618/1221, Prince Jalal-ud-din of Khwarizm (modern Khiva), 
fleeing before the terrible Chingiz Khan, reached Lahore with 10,000 
troops, and sent an envoy to Iltutmish, asking for asylum in his dominion. 
Iltutmish who did not wish to attract Chingiz Khan's wrath put off Jal- 


-ud-din, who, after nearly three years' stay in. the Punjab in the course of © 


which he entered into an alliance with the. Khokhar raja of the Salt 
Range, harried the dominions of Qabacha, and left for Persia. So 


Iltutmish was.a pious ruler. He had great regard for the Chishti saint 
Khwajah Qutb-ud-din Bakhtiyar Kaki, who came to Delhi from Ush, near 


Baghdad, and died on 7 December 1235. The Qutb Minar was built in- 


638/1231-32 in his honour and according to Sir Wolseley Haig, "has no 


reference, as is commonly believed to Qutb-ud-din Aibak, the master and ` | 


patron of [ltutmish." 


In 631/1234; an attempt was made by Isma'ili fanatics to assassinate 
the Sultan in order to establish their own faith as the State religion. 
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Iltutmish used to attend the great mosque for Friday prayers dike an 
ordinary Muslim and without any guards.. One Friday, while the 


‘congregation was at prayers, a large body of armed Isma'ilis entered the . 


mosque, drew their swords and cut their way through the congregation to 
the Sultan. Before they could attain their object, the alarm was given, 
the Sultan effected his escape, and the insurgents were successfuly dealt 
with by- the neighbouring population. E oooi 


Organisation of Early Muslim Government. Iltutmish can well contest 
with Bálban the distinction of being the greatest of the Slave kings. 
They were opposites of each other in temperament: and administrative 
policy, and, though to judge by later history Balban's metamorphosis of 
the royal position became firmly ingrained in the fabric of Muslim 
government, yet Iltutmish's work was historically of great importance. 
Aibak could do nothing except to maintain the position as it~ existed 
during Muhammad Ghuri's days, and Iltutmish was, for practical purposes, 
the first independent Muslim ruler of India. He had not only to deal with 
the opposition: of powerful Muslim rivals and Hindu counter-offensive, but 
he had also to build up the fabric of a new administration, and organise 
different departments of the central government at Delhi. He was a cool, _ 
skilful organiser, and dealt with the problems of administration in the 
same statesmanlike manner in which he handled the threats to the 
security and integrity of the realm. In this his task was greatly | 
facilitated by the model of government. organisation which had been 
established at Ghazni and the copious. literature which had appeared on 


` statecraft and the art of government in Muslim countries. By now some 


of the classics of Muslim political theory, like the Arabic Ahkam al- 
Sultantyah' the Persian Qabus Namah (475/1082) and the Siyasat Namah 


_(485/1092), had already been written, in addition to other similar works 


which have perished.. Iltutmish eagerly sought for them, and Barani 
quotes Balban as speaking of two works on statecraft--Adab al-Salatin 
and Ma'athir al-Salatin--which were brought from. Baghdad in’ Iitutmish's 
reign. He also received the assistance of those well versed in. principles 
of Muslim political theory and governmental organisation, and Adab al- 
Muluk, the first Indo-Muslim classic on the art of government and 
warfare, was written for Iltutmish. With this background, Iltutmish was 
able to lay the basis of a. well-coordinated structure of government. 
During his lifetime, the organisation of the central . government was 
completed, and various departments of State came into existence.. e 
Apart from the model and technical guidance outlined above, the 
pattern of the new government established at Delhi was determined by 


. Iitutmish's own temperament: and the realities of the Indian situation. 


Much of the territorial expansion of Muslim India had been the work of 
individual commanders and resourceful adventurers. They. or. their 


- successors, or others who had risen to prominence in Muhammad Ghuri's 


or litutmish's service, were now in occupation of large tracts. Their 


_privileges were not severely curtailed, and the system: of administration 
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which came into existence was a loosely knit decentralised form of 
government. Iltutmish's own temperament contributed to this. He made 
no attempt to weaken the position of his nobles, and, indeed, felt like 
one of them. He used to admit openly that God Almighty had raised him 
above his peers who were a thousand times better than him. Barani 


quotes him as saying: "When they stand before me in the durbar I feel. 


abashed at their grandeur. and greatness, and desire that I should descen 
from the throne and kiss their hands and feet." . | 


It was typical of Itutmish's mild temperament that he did not adopt - 


a hostile policy towards sufis. He valued and respected them as a source 
of spiritual and moral strength. The high education which Iltutmish gave 
to his daughter Radiya, and the fact that in his heart of hearts he 
preferred her as his successor to the throne, would show that he was 
free from the prejudices of his Turkish nobles and was considerably 
ahead of his times. He tried to maintain a balance between the Turks 
who provided the all powerful generals and governors, and the: Persian- 
speaking Tajiks who provided “penmen" and dominated the. imperial 
secretariat. After his death the balance was upset, but by then the basic 
task of organising the new Muslim government had been accomplished. 


Htutmish had also to deal with the crucial question of the position of 
the Hindus. By then the Muslim Law had been codified, and the freedom 
of action, which Muhammad b. Qasim enjoyed, had disappeared. Three out 


of the four schools of Islamic Law favoured the extermination of all- 


idolaters, but the practice, initiated by Muhammad b. Qasim and 
maintained by the Ghaznavids, of treating the idolatrous Hindus at least 


as’ privileged dhimmis proved more powerful. When the ulema urged- 


Iltutmish to give effect to the opinion of the majority of the founders of 
Islamic schools of law, he convened a conference and called upon his 
wazir, Nizam al-Mulk Junaidi, to explain the position, the wazir ably 
brought out the ‘peculiarities of the contemporary local situation and 
urged, on grounds of expediency, for shelving the question. This move 
was successful, the status quo accepted and the question was never 


raised again in this form. 


Iltutmish had to deal with extremists and idealists like Nur-ud-din | 


Mubarak Ghaznavi, but his cool statesmanlike approach disarmed them 
He also took other steps to strengthen the fabric of the new government. 


To give it a legal basis. in the eyes of the orthodox, he is said to have . 


. sought from the Abbasid Khalifah of Baghdad confirmation of his royal 
title, On 19 February 1229, the Khalifah's envoy arrived with a robe of 
‘honour, and delivered to ITltutmish a patent which- conveyed the 
_.Khalifah's recognition of his title as the Sultan of India. The Khalifah's 


_ recognition was largely formal, and this seems to be one of the two 


` occasions when a ruler of Delhi troubled himself about obtaining foreign 
_ recognition. In the initial stages of Muslim rule, however, this step was 
N useful; it confirmed the sovereignty of Delhi against the claims of 
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Ghazni, gave’ it a legal basis. in the eyes of the orthodox, and also 
silenced those local rivals who challenged the Sultan's authority. .. l 


: After this investiture, Itutmish attended to the coinage, an. 
important symbol of sovereignty. The name of the Khalifah was inscribed 
on the coins issued from the royal mint and the Sultan was described 
therein as "Helper of the Commander of the Faithful". So far the Muslim 


‘ rulers had issued small bullion coins of the native form inscribed with 


their names in Nagari and sometimes in Arabic characters, and bearing 
symbols familiar to Hindu population, the Bull of Shiva and the Chauhan 
horseman. Iltutmish now introduced a purely Arabic coinage, discarded 


Hindu symbols and adopted, as a ‘standard coin, the. silver tanka, the 


ancestor of the modern rupee. . 


Delhi had been founded in the fourth/tenth century. Before Muslim 
occupation it was not a large city, and ranked in importance below Ajmer 


- even in the Chauhan kingdom. It could not meet the requirements of the 


large population attracted by the seat of the new government, and 
Iltutmish had to provide proper amenities and adorn the new capital. He 
built or completéd the Qutb Minar, greatly extended Quwwat al-Islam 
mosque, giving it a distinctly Islamic look and constructed a large water . 
reservoir (Haud-i Shamsi) to meet the requirements of the citizens of 
Delhi. The educational needs of the people were also looked after, and 
the Madrasah-i Nasiri of which historian Minhaj al-Siraj was the head at 


- one time, was built in his reign.” 


Nizam al-Mulk Junaidi. lltutmish's own outlook, temperament and 
political philosophy were reflected in his administration, but he was 


- fortunate in receiving competent assistance and guidance from some able 
_and farsighted people. a l 


Principal amongst Illutmish's co-workers was his wazir, Nizam al- 
Mulk Kamal-ud-din Muhammad Junaidi, who seems to have been a man of 
culture, a distinguished patron’ of learning and a statesman of strong 


‘views, 'Aufi dedicated his famous Jawami' al-Hikayat to him and, in-a 


number of verses and poems interspersed in the .book, has praised 
Junaidi's wisdom,” statesmanship, skill in warfare, and generosity. The 
contemporary poet Rida’ has also written many poems, praising these 
qualities of Nizam al-Mulk and has even mentioned his calligraphy and 
excellent literary style. Junaidi's strength of character may be seen from 
the fact that when, on Iltutmish's death, his worthless son -Rukn-ud-din 
Firuz began to squander public money and misbehave, the wazir risked his 
office and refused to side with Firuz. He also refused to take the oath 
of allegiance to Radiyah who had ascended the, throne without 
consultation with the provincial chiefs and the wazir. The most ‘fruitful 
part. of Junaidi's career was under Iltutmish, when he was in charge of 
the entire government, both civil and military departments, and ever the 
functions which were later entrusted to the Sadr-i Jahan. Barani's 


- account of the conference’ which was convened to determine the 
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treatment of the Hindus shows that in such major political issues, Nizam 


- al-Mulk's opinion counted for much. He advocated a liberal, tolerant’ and 
humane. line of action, and, though he based his viewpoint on the grounds 
- of expediency, he achieved the practical end he and the Sultan had in 
view. The prominent role which he played in dealing with this difficult 
~ and crucial question would suggest that he had an equally important part 
in the formulation of other decisions and actions of IJltutmish's 
government. ce 


‘The Mongol Invasion and Its Consequences. An important development 
of the period; which directly affected only the border areas, but had far- 
Teaching indirect consequences for the new empire, was the rise of the 
Mongols under Chingiz and Hulagu and their "dance of death" in Central 


and Western Asia. It was the biggest blow which the Muslim world ever - 


suffered and is the great dividing line in its history. A modern Western 
writer calls it "the supreme catastrophe of Islam," a blow from which the 
Muslim civilisation “has never recovered": A contemporary author, "the 
sober and careful historian, Ibnul Athir, called it "the death-blow of 
Islam and the Muslims". It began in 616/1219 (i.e. barely twenty five 
. years after the foundation of the Muslim Empire of Delhi) with Chingiz 
Khan's invasion of Transoxiana, arid resulted in- the destruction of 
numberless cities, the desolation of large cultivated areas, the ruin of 
libraries and madrasas, and the endless slaughter of men, women and 
children. It culminated in the sack of Baghdad and the end of _ the 
Abbasid Caliphate at the hands of Hulagu Khan in 656/1258. 


An account of the Mongol invasion is. outside the scope of this book, 
but it may be useful to quote from Professor E.G. Browne to give some 
idea of the catastrophe which afflicted greater part of Asia, and, but for 
the vigilance and resourcefulness of the Delhi Sultans, might have 
involved the Indian subcontinent. He says: S eoo 


"In its suddenness, its devastating destruction, its appalling ferocity, 
its passionless and purposeless cruelty its irresistible though shortlived 
violence, this outburst of savage nomads hitherto hardly known by name- 
even to their neighbours, resembles rather some brute cataclysm of the 
blind forces of nature than a phenomenon of human history. The details 
of massacre, outrage, spoilation,, and destruction wrought by. these 
hateful hordes of barbarians, who, in the space of a few years, swept the’ 
“world from Japan to Germany, would, as d'Ohsson observes, be incredible 


- were they not confirmed from so many different quarters." 


The new government early experienced the impact of this gigantic 
- military movement, when Jala-ud-din, the ruler of Khwarizm, whose 
father had first attracted the wrath of Chingiz Khan, crossed the border 
and sought aid from Iltutmish. The latter refused to be embroiled in a 
_ dispute with the Mongol ‘chief, gave evasive replies, and the danger of 
- the Indian subcontinent being involved in the first onrush of the Mongol 
invasion was avert. Still, waves of the Mongol hordes continued to reach 
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the subcontinent, and during the chaos following Ututmish's death they 
destroyed Lahore (639/1241). They remained entrenched for several 


` years, and nearly for half a century the principal preoccupation of the 


Delhi government was to defend the subcontinent from the fate which © 
central and Western Asia had suffered. Thanks to Balban's well-planned 


and efficient measures and 'Ala'-ud-din Khalji's military prowess, this 


danger was averted,” but the indirect consequences of the Mongol 


eruption and their activities beyond the border were not small. Partly the 


danger in the north was responsible for Balban's Tuthless: policy: of 
internal consolidation and centralisation. The Mongol atrocities in the 
Muslim countries and the threat to their newly-won empire also steeled. 


` Muslim hearts in the. subcontinent and inspired them to. great efforts. 


Even more important was the large influx of the refugees from Central — 
Asia, Khurasan, Iran, Iraq and modern Afghanistan, who found’ a haven ‘of, 

refuge in the newly conquered territories. The arrival of: soldiers, 
scholars, saints and citizens from the Muslim countries provided: the 
manpower which was needed for the consolidation of Muslim rule and the 
firm planting of Islamic religion in the Indian subcontinent. These 
developments continued during the greater part of the seventh/thirteenth 
century, but they began during Iltutmish's reign, and both Minhaj al- 
Siraj and 'Isami refer to the large number of distinguished refugees at 
his court. ae 


Early Sufis. We shall deal elsewhere with the religious work of sufi 
saints; their impact on: administrative- and public life was also 
considerable, and deserves to'be mentioned here. f E 


By the time the Muslim Empire was established at Delhi, the sufi 
fraternities had come into being and the sufi influence was far more 
powerful than in earlier. days under the Arabs in Sind or the Ghaznavids 
at Lahore. The two great fraternities which established themselves very 
early in Muslim India were the Suhrawardiyah and the Chishtiyah. The 
Suhrawardi order was founded by Shaikh Abu al-Najib Suhrawardi (490- 
557/1097-1162) and was introduced into Muslim India. by Shaikh Baha'- 
ud-din Zakariya (578-666/1182-1267-68) of Multan, who was initiated by 
Shaikh Shihab-ud-din Suhrawardi (540-631/1145-1234), the famous author 
on Sufism and virtually co-founder of the Suhrawardi. silsilah. With . 
Multan as its centre the silsilah became dominant in the areas which now 
constitute Pakistan, Hadrat Baha'ud-din and his suecessors at Multan 
were universally respected, and at the. time of Mongol invasion of 
Multan, they became the spokesmen- for the common people. _They 
introduced an hereditary system of succession and were able to build up 
large properties. Their interest in cultural. and intellectual life of the 


-State was, however, minor. | l 


The Chishtiyah silsilah. was introduced in the subcontinent by Hadrat 
Khwaja Mu'in-ud-din, who was born in Sijistan and, after: extensive 
travels and spiritual training at the hands of many leading sufis, came to 
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the Indo-Pak subcontinent in 588/1192. After spending some time at 
Lahore and Multan, he settled down at Ajmer, which was the capital of 
Prithvi Raj, and died there in 633/1236. As he established in the Indian 
subcontinent the first sufi-silsilah, he is often referred to as Hind al-Wali 
(the Saint of India) or Sultan al Hind [the (spiritual) Sultan: of 
Hindustan), At his hands many Hindus accepted Islam, and the local 
Hindu accounts are also full of his praise. Rai Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: in 
his book on Ajmer says: "Khwaja Muin-ud-din lived a life of piety. He is 
said to have passed the days together in devotion and meditation, His 
diet was simple and sparse, and his dress consisted of a simple tunic 
which when torn in. many places was patched by himself. He never 
preached aggression, was a man of peace and. goodwill towards all God's 
creatures." Even after his death a large number of Hindus used to visit 
his tomb and make offerings, According to Siyar al-'Arifin, written by 
Jamali, the teacher of Sikandar Lodi. (894-922/1489-1517), "A large 
number of prominent, Hindus of that area became Muslims at his hands, 
and those who did:not adopt Islam sent large offerings. This practice is 
maintained ‘by those Hindus even now. They would assemble. every year, 
bow their heads before that lofty Dargah, pay large sums to its 
caretakers and perform various services." Khwaja Mu'in-ud din Ajmeri 


had important disciples at Ajmer and Nagor in Rajputana. and at - 


Nandurbar in Khandesh, but his chief disciple Khwajah Qutb-ud-din 
' Bakhtiyar Kaki lived at Delhi. 


Khwajah Qutb-ud-dih Bakhtiyar Kaki. was held in. great esteem by 
Iitutmish and his influence. on the cultural life of the capital was 


considerable. His close associate was Qadi Hamid-ud-din Nagori, who was: 


originally the qadi of Nagor, and later became a dervish and,. after a 
prolonged stay in Baghdad, joined Khwajah Qutb-ud-din Bakhtiyar Kaki at 
Delhi. Both of them were fond of sama' (music) and their influence was 
initially responsible for its introduction at Delhi in spite of the 


objections of the ulema. Qadi Hamid-ud-din Nagori is the author of . 


several prose works including ‘Ishgiyyah, a highly rhapsodical and 
emotional work. His experience and knowledge of law enabled him to deal 
with the criticism of the ulema who, not only condemned sama’, but also 


criticised what they called lack of orthodoxy and discipline amongst the 


sufis. The earlier tadhkirahs record two major occasions when there were 
public disputes between the sufis and the ulema, but the popular esteem 
in which Khwajah Qutb-ud-din Bakhtiyar Kaki was held, the legal 
arguments of Qadi Hamid-ud-din Nagori and Iltutmish's own attitude 
favoured the sufis. The early unsettled conditions and the absence of a 
general spread of knowledge of Islamic Law must also have facilitated 
their task. The result was that the general atmosphere in Htutmish's days 
‘was not only liberal but somewhat lax. Khwajah Qutb-ud-din Bakhtiyar 
Kaki died in 635/1237. His great successor was Baba Farid (d. 665/1266), 


who decided to abandon the capital with its conflicts and diversions, and | 
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settle down in the distant Ajodhan in the uninhabited wilds of the Punjab 
and for a long time Delhi remained without a major sufi saint. 


Early Successors of Iltutmish. Ututmish died on 29 April 1236, His - 
eldest son had died during his lifetime and in his last days Iltutmish was 
faced with a difficult problem.. His other sons were incompetent and he 
had an able daughter, but the Turkish nobles were opposed. to. the 
accessior of a woman-to the throne. [Itutmish tried various experiments 
to deal with the situation. When he set out for Gwalior in 628/1231, he 
left Radiyah in charge of the capital, and was so satisfied with her 
handling of the affairs during his long absence, that on his return he 
thought of issuing a proclamation appointing her as his heir, Her name 
was included along with that of the king in a series of coins, but, for one 
reason or another, Iltutmish did not take the final step of naming her as 
his successor. He entrusted the viceroyalty of Lahore. to. his eldest 
surviving son, Rukn-ud-din Firuz, to see how he fared: Before he could 
decide the question of succession, Htutmish fell seriously ill and the 
matter was still unsettled when he died. Firuz ascended the throne with 


the support of army leaders, but he started squandering public funds and 


misusing power in such a way that the provincial governors revolted. 
Firuz left the capital to deal with the rebels when one of the most 
gruesome tragedies of early Muslim rule took place. 


Massacre of Tajik Notables. Firuz's misbehaviour and high- 
handedness of his mother Shah Turkan had so offended the thinking 
people that even the wazir Nizam al-Mulk Junaidi left the king to ‘join 
his opponents. Nizam al-Mulk was a Tajik, and probably other Tajik 
notables were also not favourably inclined towards Firuz. This attitude so 
enraged the. Turkish soldiers accompanying the king, that. they. joined. 
hands and, in the neighbourhood of Karnal, massacred all the Tajik 
notables who were in the royal camp. "... they martyred Taj-ul-Mulk, 
the Dabir (Secretary), the.son of the Mushrif-i-Mamalik, Baha-ud-Din 
Hasan (Husain)-) Ash'ari, Karim-ud-Din Zahid, Zia-ul-Mulk, the son ‘of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Muhammad Junaidi, Nizam-ud-Din- Shafurqani,. Khwaja. 
Rashid-ud-Din Maikani, Amir Fakhr-ud-Din, the Dabir, and a number of 
other Tajik officials." l 


Tajiks” are Persian-speaking Turks who had migrated from Turkish 
homelands earlier and differed from the Turks in several national 
characteristics. The contribution of the Tajiks in the building up ofthe 


_ early Muslim State at Delhi was very substantial. They are traditionally 


good penmen, and not only monopolised the higher posts in the Delhi 
secretariat, but also dominated literary and intellectual life. The wazir 
himself was a Tajik. So was Minhaj al-Siraj, the historian and the future 
Qadi-i Mumalik. In the list of casualties preserved by him, Taj al-Mulk 


. Rida' was. the first Persian poet of importance at Delhi.- Diya’: »al-Mulk 


was the son of the wazir, Nizam al-Mulk Junaidi, Baha' al-Mulk Ash'ari 


‘was the. brother of 'Ain al-Ash'ari, the great wazir of. Qabacha, and 
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himself a distinguished noble. .The other Dabir Amir Fakhr-ud-din may; if. 


his name has been slightly mutilated, very well be the famous Fakhr-i 
Mudir (or Mudabbir). o 


It is painful to think that practically all the leading literary lights of 


Titutmish's reign were extinguished on one dark day. The tragedy 
irreparable damaged the influence of the Tajiks and also impoverished 
the intellectual life of the new State. 5 : i : 


 Radiyah Sultanah. When Rukn-ud-din  Firuz's supporters were 
destroying the flower of the imperial secretariat, his sister, _Radiyah, 
made a bold bid for the throne. Clad in red, she appeared before the 
people gathered for Friday prayer in the principal mosque at Delhf and 
appealed to them in the name of Ututmish to give her a chance to show 
her worth. This dramatic gesture evoked ready response ahd the people 


of Delhi, who had not so far taken the oath of allegiance to Firuz, | . 


accepted her claim. Firuz, on his return, was imprisoned and subsequently 
put to death, but Radiyah's accession, which had been effected without 
the consent of provincial governors and even the wazir, was doomed from 
the beginning. The powerful nobles felt ignored and considered hér 
` accession irregular. Radiyah tried to create dissensions amongst her 

opponents,- and was temporarily successful, but the elevation of .an 
Abyssinian to the major post of Amir-i Akhur (Master of the Horse) and 
possibly some other appointments {like that of Hindu Khan, presumably a 
Hindu convert, to the governorship of Sind) gave serious offence to the. 
Turkish nobles and they rose in. rebellion against her. Radiyah's 
discarding of the veil and her severity swung public opinion against her. 
. Her retinue murdered the Abyssinian ‘Amir-i Akhur, and imprisoned. her. 
. while she was camping at Bhatinda to deal with the rebels. Her. efforts 
to weather the storm. by marrying Altuniyah, the rebel governor of 
Bhatinda, did not succeed. Her brother, Bahram, who had been proclaimed 
king at Delhi during her absence. entrusted young Balban with the task of 
dealing with Radiyah and her husband's’ troops, and Balban. carried. out ` 
the mission with the competence which ‘was, in course of time, to carry 
him to the throne of. Delhi. Radiyah and Altuniyah ‘were defeated and 
deserted by their troops, and, in the course of their lonely fight; were 
murdered by the Hindus (14 October 1240). 


. During Radiyah's reign the Ismatilis made another bid for power. On 
Friday, 5 March 1237, nearly a thousand of them, incited by the 
harangues:of a- zealous preacher, Nur Turk, entered by. the great mosque 
of Delhi -from two directions and -fell upon the congregation. Many fell 
_ under their swords, but the Turkish nobles assembled, their troops, who, 
- aided by the congregation, overpowered and slaughtered the insurgents. 

> Struggle between the Throne and the Nobility. Radiyah's ‘end 

highlighted a development, which, though visible even in the success of 
. nobles. in sponsoring thé claims of [tutmish against those of Qutb-ud-din 
Aibak" son; had become more marked since the death of Iitutmish. This 
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was the question of the right and power of the. nobility to determine the 
choice of the king and place limitations on his power and sphere of. _ 
activity. In England, within the same century, there was a somewhat 
analogous: struggle between the English monarch and the barons, which 
ended in the grant of the Magna Carta by the feeble King John, 


. confirming the rights of the barons which, through an orderly evolution 
- over centuries, were broadened and extended to the general public, 


- After Radiyah was defeated and imprisoned, her half-brother Mu'iz- 
ud-din Bahram was proclaimed king, but "on the stipulation of deputyship 
being conferred on Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-din Aetkin,"*’ who "by virtue of his 


- deputyship took the affairs of the kingdom into his own hands and in 


conjunction with the wazir (Muhazzab-ud-din) and Muhammad Iwaz, the 
Mustaufi, assumed control over the disposal of state affairs.” This was 


A . 14 
"an experiment with immense possibilities for constitutional progress," 


and did not basically differ from the contemporary attempt in England 
made by English barons, but the arrangement at Delhi did not work. The . 
basic responsibility for the failure was that of the Deputy, nominated by 
the nobles, who started assuming royal prerogatives, and took steps which 
could not but alarm the new monarch. He married the king's sister, 
assumed the triple naubat, and stationed an elephant at the entrance of 
his residence. These developments, according to Minhaj, "began to press 
heavily upon the noble mind" of the youthful monarch who secretly 
encouraged ‘violent measures to deal with the situation, and, within three 
months of the assumption of office, the na’ib was assassinated inthe 
royal presence at a gathering arranged to hear a religious discourse. The ' 
wazir was also attacked'and wounded by the assassins but he managed. to 
escape. 


This was, however, not the end of the struggled between the nobles 
and the king. Now, Badr-ud-din Sunqar, the *Amir-i Hajib, and a patron 
of young Balban, assumed the direction of State affairs but he suffered, 
not only from the hostility of the king, but also from the lack of 
cooperation from the wazir, He called a meeting of the principal nobles 
at the residence of the -Mushrif-i Mumalik, where Qadi-i Mumalik Jalal- - 
ud-din Kashani, sadrs and nobles of the realm and other amirs and 


: -important personages were present: They discussed amongst themselves 


the recent events and sent the Mushrif-i Mumalik to the wazir to invite 
him to join them. The wazir sent back the messenger, with a promise to 
follow him, but conveyed the news of what was happening to the king. 
Bahram immediately mounted his horse and reached the place, where the 
meeting was being held. He took away Sunqar with him, but so strong 
was the power of the nobles that the only punishment that was inflicted 
on the leader of the conspiracy at this time was to post him to Badaun, . 


which was given to him as his fief. Qadi Jalal-ud-din was, however, ` 


i i i i i later was 
relieved of the office of the Chief Qadi (which a few weeks was — 
conferred on Minhaj), and some of his collaborators: left the capital 
fearing unpleasant developments. - 
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©- The wazir now became all-powerful, but attack on him had shown’ 


Bahram's real sentiments towards him, and he soon joined hands with the 


nobles to depose Bahram, who was dethroned on 10 May 1242. The: 
principal senior noble, 'Izz-ud-din Kishlu Khan, now made a bid for the- 
throne, but his associates repudiated him, and, assembling at the tomb of- 


Htutmish, chose the latter's grandson, ‘Ala-ud-din Mas'ud, as the king. 


Qutb-ud-din- Husain of Ghur was named Deputy, but the real power: 
remained with the Wazir. The Turkish amirs, who were the soldier- 


administrators of the realm and governed large tracts, did not like the 


concentration of power in the hands of somebody selected from "the. 


writer" class (ahl-i galam, i.e. "people of the pen"). The wazir also 
grossly abused his position, and "took all functions out of the Turkish 


Amirs" so that they joined hands and had him assassinated. The 
submissive Najm-ud-din Abu Bakr now became wazir, and. Balban was- 
appointed to the key post of. Amir-i Hajib. 'Ala'-ud-din Mas'ud continued 
to rule for more than four years with tolerable success, but later when . 


he tried to curb the power of the nobles, he alienated the most powerful 


of them. He was deposed on 10 June 1246, and, after receiving many. 


assurances, the nobles, among whom Balban played a dominant. role, 
enthroned Iltutmish's youngest son, Nasir-ud-din Mahmud. _ 


Chapter 5 © 


THE ERA OF BALBAN (644-684/1246-1287) 


Era of Balban. The Sultanate of Delhi suffered grievously from the 
civil war which raged practically unabated for ten years after the death 
of Iltutmish. The Mongols who had been hovering on the frontier grew 
bolder, and in 639/1241 sacked Lahore. They harried Multan, Sind and 
the central Punjab, and were in virtual control of this area for a number 
of years. In the east, Bengal and Bihar became independent. To the south 
of Delhi, the Hindus began to reassert themselves, and the Muslims lost 
many important strongholds which had been captured in the days of Aibak 
and Iltutmish. Gwalior and Ranthambhor were abandoned during Radiyah's 
reign. Now, even in areas nearer to the capital, like Katehr (modern 
Rohilkhand) and Doab, Hindu resistance was intensified. "The half- 
subdued countryside offered enough manoeuvering space for the local 
tribes, who, in the absence of organized military leadership, took to a 
form of guerilla warfare." 


Not less important than these material losses were the fissures and 
weaknesses displayed by the administrative structure built up by 
litutmish. The lines on which he had organised the new government 
required for their success a man of great ability, wisdom and 
resourcefulness, but, as he had feared, there was nobody equal to the 
task in his family. A mad scramble for power followed his death, in which 
the Tajiks were pitted against the Turks and the nobility was at 
loggerheads with the king, to say nothing of the warring ambitions of 
individual nobles. The man-who emerged supreme out of this crisis and 
who not only deait successfully with the problems of internal disorder, 
Mongol menace and Hindu resurgence, but also made far-reaching changes 
in the system of government, was yet another slave who had risen to 


“prominence by his ability and strength of character. Balban ascended the 


throne in 663/1265, but he exercised so much authority during Nasir-ud- 
din's reign (644-664/1246-1265) that all this period and his own reign 
may well be designated as the "Era of Balban". 
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Nasir-ud-din Mahmud. With the accession of Nasir-ud-di r j 
644/1246, the period of acute conflict between the monatohy m “the 
noblés came to an end. He reigned rather than ruled, leaving real power 
to his most prominent noble, Balban, Writing about Nasir-ud-din Mahmud 
Barani says" "During the twenty years of his reign Balban was Deputy of 
the State, and bore the title of Ulugh Khan. He, keeping Nasir u'd din as 
a puppet (namuna), carried on thes government, and even while he was 
only a Khan used many of the insignia of royalty." In 651/1253-54, the 
non Turkish elements in the empire, headed by 'Imad-ud-din Raihan a 
newly converted Indian Muslim, aided by the Queen mother, made a bid to 
oust Balban from the control of affairs. This attempt was only temporarily 
successful and soon the Turkish governors of the provinces rallied around 
Balban. Terms were accordingly arranged between the king and Balban, now 
Balban mee ala, and later to be appointed the deputy of the realm, 

Intained his ascenden j ! th i ' 
succeeded hin to the gacende cy till Mahmud's death in 664/1265, when he 


During Mahmud's reign, Balban took measure i 

, s for suppressin 
disorder and lawlessness, but they remained inconclusive. ` Another 
disturbing feature of the times was the foothold which the’ Mongols had 


secured in the areas which now constitute Pakistan. They sacked Lahore in - 


639/1241, and soon the governors of Lahore, Multan and Uch were looking 
for protection more to the Mongol chiefs than to the then Sultan of Delhi. 
Disgruntled nobles dike Kishlu Khan, the erstwhile governors of Uch and 
any even mied to persuade Hulagu to sanction a fullscale invasion of 
le ouitanate. Tnanks, however, to the precautions taken : i thi 
did not materialise, ne Py Balban, all this 


Ghivath-ud-din Balban (563-686/1265-1287), Ghiyath-ud-din Balban 


belonged to a noble family of Ubari Turks of Central Asia, but, in the 


disturbed conditions following the Mongol irruption, was carrie j 

sold as a slave in Baghdad. From there he was taken to Guiaret ea ke 
629/1232 reached Delhi, where he was purchased by Htutmish. Finding 
him to be a youth of promise, the Sultan appointed him as his personal 
attendant (khasadar). He continued to hold this post till he became the 
Chief Huntsman. (Amir-i Shikar) during the days of Radiyah. He first 
came into prominence in ‘637/1240 when,. according to ‘Isami, he was 
entrusted with the task. of dealing. with Radiyah and her supporters. He 


carried out his assignment successfully, and soon became Amiri Akhur 


(Master of the Horse). He got Reward as his igta' (fief 

excellent administrator. In the time of Ala udi Tat ne wan 
appointed Amir-i Hajib (641/1244), and in 643/1246, when Nasir-ud-din 
Mahmud was placed on the throne, Balban became the most influential 
foe of the realm, and maintained this position till he ascended the 


New Pattern of Government. Balban's work as a ruler involved, not 
only the defence of the country again foreign aggression and internal 
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dangers, but called for a reorganisation of the administration to make it 
more effective. , 


Iitutmish had organised the administration in the newly conquered: 
territories as a loose decentralised system, in which the fief-holders.. 
enjoyed wide powers, and high nobles were treated practically as the 
peers of the king. Bulban changed all this. He had his own theory of 
kingship which did not differ much from the Iranian theory,’ but which 
was introduced in Muslim India for the first time with a thoroughness’ 
characteristic of Balban., [ltutmish was a piotis Muslim, disdaining show 
and unehthusiastic about asserting royal superiority over the nobility. In 
fact, Barani says that Sultan Shams-ud-din used to say repeatedly before | 
the public that he was, grateful to God for having raised him above his 
companions and gcomrades who were a thousand times superior to him. He 
would say that when they stood before him in courtly respect and 
followed him, he felt embarrassed and desired that he should come down 
from the throne and kiss their hands and feet.’ The disturbed conditions 
which followed his death, due really to a struggle between the king and 
the nobility, showed the dangers inherent in this attitude. Nasir-ud-din 
Mahmud did not change this position and lived an unassuming life, leaving 
real power with the deputy. The attitude of Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din Balban 
was, however, completely different. Influenced by the Persian theory of 
royalty, and taking a lesson from the anarchy which prevailed after the 
death of Iltutmish, he proceeded to raise the royal status far above. that 
of the nobles. He used to say that, next to Prophethood, the highest 
office was that of Kingship. According to him, the ruler who did not 
maintain the dignity of his office, and safeguard its status would fail to 
perform his functions properly, and his subjects would resort to 
insubordination and fall a prey to crime, immorality and other abuses. 


To strengthen the royal position, Balban, as soon as he ascended the 
throne, concentrated his attention on strengthening the army and 
providing a material basis for maintaining thé new royal status. Aibak and 
Iltutmish had relied largely on the contingents of the fief-holders and 
under them the office of the 'Arid was a subordinate branch of the 
Central Secretariat under the overall control of the wazir. Balban 
reorganised the war office, raised the status of ‘Arid-i Mumalik and 
dealt directly with him. Most of all he reorganised and strengthened the 
royal army. He increased its size, placed the troops under hand-picked 
commanders who were brave, dignified and with clean records, and raised 
their emoluments. He kept the army in good trim by taking it regularly 
on long, arduous expeditions and periodic large scale hunting parties. He 
built up "an instrument and source of government," which was not only 


- adequate for external and internal enemies, but made the position of the 


king immeasurably stronger than that of the nobles and fief-holders. 


In order to enhance the royal status Balban took some other steps. 
He attached great importance to the observance of an impressive and 
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imposing court etiquette. When the royal cavalcade move, hundreds of 


well-built and impressive-looking heralds, dressed in brilliant uniforms, 
‘preceded it and it was altogether such an impressive show that, 


_ according. to the historian Barani, people came from long distances to 
witness the procession. At the ‘royal court there was such an atmosphere 
of awe and majesty that occasionally the ambassadors, who came to 
present their credentials, and the Hindu rajas who came to pay tribute 
hecame nervous and stumbled on the steps. 


Balban was very meticulous about royal dignity even in private life 
and imposed a rigorous discipline on himself. No valet of the Sultan ever 
saw him without a cap or socks or shoes, and throughout his long period 
of kingship he never laughed aloud before other, nor had anybody the 
courage to laugh aloud in his presence. o 


, A major problem with which Balban was faced was the all powerful 
military oligarchy which had dominated the politics of the Sultanate 
- since the death of Iltutmish, This aristocratic corps commonly known ‘as 
- the Chihilgan or "The Forty" had, at one time, played a constructive role 
but in the days of Iltutmish's weak successors, it had become a major 
threat to the State. Balban was originally one of the Forty but he now 
set about breaking their power by all possible means, including the use of 
poison and the assassin's dagger. 


AS a natural consequence of this policy the provincial governors lost 
much of their power and privileges. The instructions which Balban gave 
to his son Bughra Khan, while entrusting to him the government of 
Bengal, and which he had had formally written. down by Shams Dabir, the 
chief secretary, clearly laid down the relationship which was to exist 
between the central government at Delhi and the governors of the 
provinces. Even more effective were the practical steps he took to 
control the provincial chiefs. In all provinces, he appointed barids 
(intelligence officers), who were to faithfully report the important doings 
of the local chiefs. On the basis of these reports, Balban meted out 
exemplary punishments to the provincial governors for any lapse or 
misbehaviour. 


_‘Iitutmish honoured the sufis. Formal-minded Balban's highest honours 
were reserved for the ulema and Muslim lawyers, whom he visited after 
Friday prayers, with his entire retinue. He, however, claimed complete 
freedom for the head of the State in framing rules and regulations. 


Balban transformed. Htutmish's loosely-knit, decentralised, para- 
democratic organisation into a highly centralised government under the 
complete control of. an autocratic king. Henceforward, subject to 
occasional variations, this was to be the normal pattern of the Muslim 
government in India. . l 


Balban’s Achievements. Balban insisted on the rights of kingship, but 
he was equaily conscious of its responsibilities. He acknowledged that it 
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“was the bounden duty of a ruler to provide peace and tranquillity within 


his dominion, which the early Muslim rulers, in spite of their best efforts, 
had not always been ‘able to ensure. The Jats, the Mewatis and the 


7 Khokhars were a constant menace to peaceful subjects of the Sultanate. | 
Muslim rulers -had broken the power of the organised Hindu armies but 


warlike, restless tribes.had taken to robbery and dacoity. Every year. 
there would be some major disturbance of peace, and even the city of 
Delhi was not immune from plundering operations. Robbers infested the 
jungles around Delhi and, not only robbed travellers, but carried their 
depredations right up to the walls of the city. According to near- 
contemporary accounts, the gates of the city had to be closed 
immediately after the afternoon prayers, and it was dangerous to leave- 
the city at night. Balban spent the first year after his accession to the 
throne in enforcing law and order in the city and its suburbs. The jungle 
was cleared, the Mewati robbers who had made it a base for their 


operations were destroyed, a fort was built to guard the city's south 


western approaches against them, and police posts were established 
around Delhi. Balban dealt equaily firmly with the people of the Doab, 
Delhi. Who had closed the road between Bengal and the capital. He spent 
nearly a year in the districts of Patiali, Bhojpur and Kampil, extirpated 
the highway robbers, built forts at suitable centers, garrisoned them with 
Afghan soldiers who received lands in the area for their maintenance, and 


granted large areas to powerful nobles so that they could bring the land 


under cultivation and clear the jungles. Balban was ruthless in dealing 
with brigands, but, as’ Haig remarks, his “measures secured — the 
tranquillity of the roads between Delhi and Bengal for a century.” 


Similar steps were taken against the Rajputs of Katehr who were 


“overrunning ‘and plundering that province in such a way that the- 


governors of Budaun and Amroha were unable to take the field against 
them". The punishment which. Balban inflicted on the rebels was severe. 


‘Balban cbviously wanted to make an example of them, but the measure 


served its purpose. This trans-Gangetic tract had been only partially 
subdued and the warlike. families who -had settled there were a perpetual 
source of trouble. Balban ordered a frightful slaughter of the insurgents, 
had their houses and hiding places burnt, cleared the country of the 
forests, built roads and introduced orderly civil government. The people 
of Katehr never raised their heads again, and districts of Badaun, Amroha | 
and Sambhal were “rendered safe and permanently freed from trouble". 


Balban's next steps were. taken to safeguard the realm against the 
Mongols. He built up a powerful army and forced the muqtis (fief- 
holders) to keep their troops well equipped and in fine mettle. He made 
no effort to extend his dominion or reconquer areas like Malwa, which 
the Muslims had lost after early conquest. When these measures were 
suggested to Balban, he replied that he could not leave the capital and 
expose Delhi to the fate of ‘Baghdad. A stern realist, he abandoned the 
expansionist policy of his predecessors, and concentrated on the 
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consolidation of Muslim power in India. Hulagu Khan, who with his sack 
..of Baghdad had wiped out in 656/1258 the great centre of Abbasid 
culture, was still alive and the Mongols constituted a standing threat to 
the subcontinent. In 668/1270, Balban had restored: the city of Lahore 
which was practically deserted after its sack by the Mongols in 
638/1241, and re-established a Provincial government in the upper 
Punjab. This facilitated the defence of the north-west, but other 
vigorous military measures were needed to deal with the Mongol menace. 
Balban not only built up a strong army and kept it in good fighting 
condition, but erected a chain of fortifications in the north-west. ‘The 


son, Prince Muhammad Khan, entitled Qa'an Malik, who was not only a 
brave soldier, but also a patron of literature, and who maintained a 
distinguished court at Multan. 


Balhan's preparations kept Hulagu Khan in check. The only major 
military operation ‘which he had to undertake was. against Tughril, the 
rebellious governor of Bengal. In 6791280, after Tughril had defeated 
two successive expeditions sent against him, Balban went to Bengal. On 
hearing of the arrival of Balban's army, Tughril left his capital with 
picked troops, and sought safety in ‘the forests of Orissa. "Balban swore 
that he would not rest or return to Delhi or even hear the name of Delhi 
mentioned until he had siezed Tughril. "Search parties were sent all over 

` to trace the fugitive. Luckily, by a chance, one of these parties came to` 
know about Tughril's hiding place and, in the encounter which followed 
Tughril was taken by surprise and killed, and his head was brought to the 
king, as a proof that his vow had been fulfilled. 


Even after this, Balban took his time in reorganising administration in 
Bengal” which he left in charge of his son, Bughra Khan, and returned to 
Delhi with rebels and other deserters who had joined Tughril. He 
proposed to deal ruthlessly with them and had set up a double row of- 


Stakes outside the Badaun gate of Delhi for their public execution, but ` 


the Qadi of the army was able to persuade the king to pardon common 
soldiers and to sentence officers to imprisonment. Balban is often. 
accused of ferocious cruelty in dealing with rebels and miscreants. There 
is no doubt that he was so, but extreme severity to rebels was the 
common practice of the day, and his own views on the deterrent 
influence of severe punishment elevated it to a public duty. 


Balban's Character. Balban was ruthless in the imposition of 
penalties, but he reserved them for offences against the state of public. 
He meted out strict, impartial justice and dealt firmly with miscreants, 
regardless of their position. The fief-holder of Badaun had a sérvant 
beaten to death. When Balban visited Badaun, the servant's widow 
complained to him. Balban ordered the fief-holder to suffer the same fate 
which his servant had suffered; he. also made an example of the official 
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i i his incident to him. There were. 
-writer, who had not communicated t hir 
many similar instances during his rule and he used to say that he would 


© not only deal firmly with recalcitrant nobles, but if his children 


el imilar punishment.. Strict 
isbehaved they would aliso receive simi 
ai eorcoment of impartial justice was, eerie ding to bis lights, te 
princi i f a king, and he did his best, ; : 
Sees out this Te ibili The result was that, owing to the fear of 
carry out this responsibility. e adal governors or 
i Itan, "none among the prov L 
opor tects sand S lati d ants dared injure anybody 
fficers and their relatives and serv d i 
oithout cause or offence, and if by chance any provincial governor or 
ruler were guilty of cruelty, he would try to satisfy the ae rer dn 
whatever way the latter demanded, and would not leave 
grievance," 5 . 
About religion Balban had a special point of view. He nen sad 
religious duties with particular care. He fasted during am, an, P vet 
five times a day, used to get up at midnight for the Tahajju pr yer, ane 
howed great respect to ulema.” When he came to the throne, e gav ue 
arinking and ordered his courtiers also to do the same. In Spit e rides 
strong views regarding the dignity and: status of a PB se ne ay 
ra ers he called along with his retinue on leading pre ers ang 
theologians, He was equally particular about the strict 0) hile advising 
religion by members of his family. Bughra Khan, nis son, w je é vising 
i aid: " father, Balban, 
his own son Kaiqubad, said: "If my fa , Ba oe id not 
d missed a single prayer, ( 
or my brother Sultan Muhamma Shele prayer mane to the 
for days." Balban, however, attaches 
views of the ulema in political and administrative matters, n political 
i i cor 
these things had to be decided in accordan 
2 siderations and not according to the views of the jurists, According to 
i, "he would order whatever he conside ti f 
the realm, whether it was or was not sanctioned by Islamic Law. 


‘as a hard taskmaster and a 
1 of the House of Balban. Balban was i a 
stern Me secplinarians fate also dealt with him sternly, At the age o 


` eighty, he suffered a blow which darkened lis remaining days. On 1 


Muharram 684/9 March. 1285, his son, Prince Muhammad Khan, who had 
been designated as heir apparent, was slein in an N coming to Barani 
Mongols. This was a crushing blow to the aged king. ce ding to Barani, 
the stern king maintained calm outwardly, and gave audiences and 
transacted public business with his usual ster. and gra e Semi noun, but 
at night and in the privacy of his chamber he rent is n oS gast dust 
u on his head and moaned for his son "as David moaned for aal “ae 
designated Bughra Khan as his heir and summoned -him rom seng N e 
easy-going prince, who was happier in the eastern province sa adition 
father's austere court, left Delhi on the pretext one a E, pedition 
and returned without permission to Bengal. eee) oe 

misfortune was full and he soon breathed his las : 
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Kaiqubad and the Fall of the Ilbari Turks. On his death-bed Balban had 
named as his heir Kaikhusrau, the son of Prince Muhammad, but some 


influential nobles (including the Kotwal of Delhi) had a grudge against the 


late prince and his family. They disregarded the dead king's will, exiled the 
wazir and others who did not agree with this, and throned Kaiqubad, a 
seventeen-year-old son of Bughra Khan. The reign of Kaiqubad is a long 
story of riotous living. He had beén brought up under Balban's austere 
regime, and had never dreamed of ascending the throne. Now he was free 
from all restraints and had everything at his command. He indulged in an 
orgy of gay iife and was always surrounded by musicians, singing giris and 
dancers,” Kaiqubad's conduct on attaining kingship became such a scandal 
that the prospect of the extinction of Balban's house appeared imminent, 
and even easy-going Bughra Khan was moved to action. He left Bengal, and, 
.in Safar 687/March 1288, the father and son, respective kings of Bengal 
and Delhi, met on the banks of the Sarju. At first there was a possibility of 
“open war between the two, but through the good offices of some loyal 
officers (including Shams Dabir whom Balban had left as chief secretary 


with Bughra Khan), a meeting was arranged, and natural feelings of the ' 


father and the son swept away all hostility. Bughra Khan advised Kaiqubad 


to mend his ways and, after a demonstration of fatherly affection, returned. 


to his province. Kaiqubad made an attempt to reforin himself, but was soon 
lured back intdé his old ways and was before long struck down by paralysis. 
There was a struggle for ascendency -between the Turkish nobles of 


‘Balban's government, and the Khaljis, In this conflict the Khalji chief, | 


Malik Jalal-ud-din Firuz, who Had been recently placed by Kaiqubad in 


charge of the Diwan-i 'Ard was successful, and ascended the throne on 14 


June 1290. , 


- This was the end of the rule of the Ilbari Turks and of the so-called 
Slave dynasty at Delhi. So far as the house of Balban was concerned, its 


rule came to an end at Delhi, but not in Bengal. Bughra Khan's fondness for | 


© the eastern province hastened ihe downfall of his family at the capital, but 
in Bengal, Balban's descendants continued to hold power for another forty 
fruitful years. 


Chapter 6 


THE KHALJIS AND THE CONQUEST OF THE SOUTH 


The Khaljis. Jalal-ud-Din Firuz Khalji ascended the throne on 14 June 
1290. Apparently this was the success of an individual noble, but in 
reality is represented the achievement of power by a large ethnic group, 
which had played an important part in the Muslim conquest of the Indo- 
Pak subcontinent. According to Raverty, the Khaljis were Turkish by 
origin, but, because of their earlier migration from Turkistan, were 
usually, though erroneously believed to be of non-Turkish origin. The 
proud Turks looked down upon them, but from the days of Mohammad 
Ghuri, they had formed an important element in the Muslim army. After 
Muhammad Ghuri's debacle at the first battle of Tarain, it was a young 
Khalji trooper who saved the Sultan and brought him out of the 
battlefield. Bihar and Bengal were added to the Muslim Empire by a 
Khalji free lance, Muhammad b. Bakhtiyar, and we come across other 
achievements by the Khaljis in the eastern regions. Even in the days of 
Balban, the Khaljis as a group were not insignificant. The tension 
between the Turks and the Khaljis, which was kept under check by 
Balban, came to the surface in the succeeding reign and ended in the 
displacement of the Ilbari Turks. | 


The success of the Khaljis against the aristocratic Turks resulted in 
certain far-reaching socio-political developments. Muslim government 
ceased to be a close preserve of the Turkish aristocracy and not only the 
"plebian" Khaljis but other groups, like the indigenous Muslims, began to 
share power. For the first time now, the historians refer to the 
"Hindustanis," viz, local Muslims, and by the end of 'Ala'-ud-din's reign 
converts Hike Malik Kafur: were occupying the highest position in the 
State. Apparently the efforts of the Muslim missionaries and sufis had 
begun to bear fruit and a sizeable number of Muslim converts was 
available for state service. The rule of the Khaljis did not last more than 
thirty years, but the social revolution which their success engendered and 
the large increase in man-power which resulted from this revolution, 
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enabled the Delhi government to take a maior 
ajor ste 
conquer the vast areas south of the Vindhyas. p forward, and to 


people were unhappy at the king's behaviour, They attributed it to 
senlity and openly started plotting against him. The piot which 


behaviour of his wife and mother-in-law was so gallin i i 

he often thought of leaving the relam and settling somewhere eon 
Kara (near modern Allahabad) of which he had been appointed governor 
he was joined by discontented officers who urged on him to organise an 
army and make a bid! for the throne of Delhi for which he could obtain 


the necessary resources by plundering the unconquered neighbouring - 


Hindu territories. ` 


Ala-ud-din started by invadin é : 

l g Malwa and captured the to 
Bhilsa, from where he obtained much plunder. He next decided on H 
poder Step. At Bhilsa he had heard of the wealth of the great southern 
ingdom of Devagiri, later renamed Daulatabad. Without obtaining the 


powerful kingdom, was Separated from Kara by a r ' 
through unknown regions inhabited by people who could only he hostile 
Boldly, Ala-ud-din undertook this expedition, which Haig characterises as 
the "most impudent raid known to history". Partly on account of his good 
luck, and partly as reward of his ability and courage, 'Ala-ud-din was 
successful and returned with a huge booty, amounting to 17,250 pounds of 
gold, 200 pounds of pearls, 58 pounds of other gems, 28,250 pounds of 
silver and 1000 pieces of silk, some of Jalal-ud-din's nobles, particularly 
the loyal and vigilant Ahmad Chap, were critical of 'Ala-ud-din's moves 
but his brother who was at the court lulled the king'suspicious. He was 
even able to persuade Jalal-ud-din to go to Kara to meet his nephew 
who, he stated, was penitent at having undertaken- a major militar ; 
operation without royal authority. The king who according M 
contemporary historians, was blinded by greed for the riches of Devagiri 
welcomed the suggestion and proceeded by boat to ‘Kara, where. he was 
deco p aud-din Knal ji ascended the throne, and, with a judicious 
ion of riches which he h ‘oug! j iri 
win over thé public ar weet ad brought form Devagiri, was able to 
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"Ala-ud-din Khalji (695-716/1296-1316).''Ala-ud-din. Khalji came to 
the throne in circumstances which have rightly cast a shadow on his 
memory. He was cruel, ruthless and without moral scruple in dealing witt 
rebeis and enemies. A careful examination of contemporary accounts, 


-| however, shows that not only was ‘Ala'-ud-din a bold and resourceful 


soldier and a very capable administrator, But he had his own notions of 
the responsibilities of kingship, and laboured hard to fulfill them. About 
his. achievements as a conqueror there can hardly be two opinions. With 
the victories won by him and his generals, he completed the Muslin: 


- conquest of India and extended the Sultanate right up to Rameswaram. 


His Conquests. 'Ala'-ud-din's twenty years’ reign may be divided inti 
three phases. During the first period (695~702/1296-1303), he defeatc: 
the Mongols, conquered the Hindu kingdom of Gujarat, and reduce: 
Ranthambhor (701/1301), Chitor (Muharram 703/August 1303) and othe: 
Hindu strongholds in Rajasthan. In.the second part of his reign (703- 
707/1303-1307), his attention was devoted largely towards internat 
reforms and steps necessary to make his rule secure. In 704/1305, he 
sent ‘'Ain-ul-Mulk Multani to Central India, where he subdued Malwa and 
conquered the forts of Ujjain, Chanderi and Mandowar. Malwa was 
annexed, and 'Ain-ul-Mulk appointed its governor. 


In 704/1305, and again in 705/1306, there were dangerous Mongo’ 
invasions, but they were repulsed. Against the Mongols, 'Ala-ud-din's 
officers were so successful that they now took up the offensive, anc 
Ghazi Malik, who was in charge of the frontier defences, carried out 
raids into the Mongol territory, as far as Kabul and Ghazni. After these 
successes and the death of Mongol Khan of Transoxiana (705/1306), 'Ala- 
ud-din was troubled no more by this danger from the north, and could 
devote himself te the achievement of suzerainty over the whole of the 
Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. l 


- ; $ 
During the third period (706-712/1307/1313), 'Ala'-ud-din was able 


` to complete the conquest of South India, for which the ground had been 


prepared by his conquests in Central India and the annexation of Malwa. 
In 706/1307, his Na'ib, Malik Kafur, defeated Raja Ram Dev of Devagiri, 
who had withheld tribute. The raja was. brought to Delhi where he 
reaffirmed his submission and received -the title of Rai Rayan. In 
708/1309, Malik Kafur led another expedition*to the south, and conquered 
Warangal, from where he returned with measureless booty, including a big 
diamond, identified by some with the famous Koh-i Nur. In this campaign 
the raja of Devagiri gave all possible help and éven sent‘a "force of 


. Marathas, both of horse and foot" in aid of the Muslim army. The victory 


at Warangal emboldened the king and his. Na'ib., Next year the latter set 
out on a year-long expedition, which led to the defeat of the rajas of 
Madura and Dwarasmudar (Ma'bar), and extended the Muslim dominion 
right up to the southern sea-coast. During this expedition, the Muslim 
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officers built a mosque, either at Rameswaram on the island of Pamban, 
or on the mainland opposite. 


The above impressive list of 'Ala-ud-din's conquest is based on l 


Barani's Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, our main authority for the reign, and on 
Amir Khusrau's Tarikh-i'Ala'i. It cannot, however, be said that this 
account is complete. Evidence. of -some other military expeditions. is 
available in less known histories. For example, Amir Khusrau in his I'Jaz-i 


Khusravi’ reproduces an 'arddasht form on Hajib Badr to Khidr Khan, son - 


of ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji, referring to the conquest of Ghazni by his 
contingent, recital of the khutbah in the name of 'Ala-ud-din, and the 
restoration of Islamic practices in that city after driving out the 
_ Mongols. This is not recorded either in Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi. or Tarikh-i 
‘Ala’i. Similarly, the history of Bengal, as known from local sources, 
shows that 'Ala-ud-din Khalji played a more important role in this area 
than is attributed to him by the Delhi historians, and his regime was 
marked by, substantial expansion of Muslim rule in Bengal. In Sind also 
the destruction of: Tur, the capital of the Sumras, is attributed to the 
troops of 'Ala~ud-din Khalji (see Tuhfat al-Karam), l 


'Ala'-ud-din did not bring all the newly conquered territories in the 
south under direct administration. When the loyal raja of Devagiri died in 
710/1311, his successor refused to accept the suzerainty of Delhi, 
Accordingly, in 712/1313, Malik Kafur led another expedition to Devagiri, 
which was now annexed and. became part of the Sultanate of Delhi. 
Other conquered territories, like Warangal, Madura, and Dwarasmudar, 
continued under local rajas on payment of an annual tribute. 


Other Developments. 'Ala-ud-din Khalji was a soldier, undisciplined 
by any formal education. When fortune smiled on all his early projects, 
his fancy soared high and he began to think of conquests in other fields. 


He played with the idea of. establishing a new religion, and at times. 


expressed a desire to sally forth from Delhi and embark on a career of 
world conquest lke Alexander. He issued coins referring to himself as 
Alexander the Second, and freely talked about his two plans, Luckily he 
had, at his court, nobles who were not afraid of giving him sane, even if 
unpalatable, advice, and 'Ala’-ud-din Khalji had the good sense to listen 
. to them, He had four principal counsellors, but it was the old 'Ala'al- 
Mulk, the Kotwal of Delhi, who, in an interview, vividly described, 
perhaps with a dash of imagination, by his. nephew Barani, dissuaded the 


king from such a course. He told him that the introduction of a religion — 


was a matter for Prophets and not for kings, and pointed out that the 
Mongols, in spite of their great power and its ruthless use against the 
‘Muslims, had not been able to replace Islamic religion. About foreign 
conquests, the. Kotwal pointed out that the king could not rightly 
undertake them until he had completely conquered and established his 
rule in the whole subcontinent of India, and even then he could leave his 
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realm only if he had a sagacious and dependable deputy like Aristotle to 
look after the kingdom during his absence. ‘Ala'-ud-din, who, in spite of | 
his uncertain temper and ruthlessness, was a ruler of strong common 
sense, generously rewarded the candid counsellor and undertook never to 
talk about religious innovations again. . 


'Ala'-ud-din was uniformally successful on the battlefield, but - during 
the early years of his reign, he had to face several rebellions. An 
attempt was made on his life at Ranthambhor in 700/1301. There was a 
rebellion in Oudh and another in Delhi. These rebellions were not well 
organised and failed, but they set the king thinking. His intimate. advisers 
told him that the successive rebellions were due to an inefficient system 
of intelligence, the widespread usé of wine, which loosened tongues, 
encouraged intimacies and bred plots and treason, the strengthening of 
the position of the nobels by intermarriages and the possession of wealth 
by certain sections of the people, which by relieving many of the 
necessity of work, left them leisure for mischievous thoughts. 'Ala'-ud- 


din systematically dealt with all these causes. He set up an efficient. 


system of intelligence and it is a measure of his ability that, at an 
advanced age, he taught himself how to read even the illegible hand 
writing known as Shikastah, in order to be able to decipher the reports 
of his informers. He prohibited the use of intoxicating liquor and himself 
set an example by causing his wine vessels to be broken and the wine to 
be poured out near the Badaun Gate. He regulated marriages amongst the 
nobles and revised the taxation system so as to reduce surpluses with 
prosperous classes. The later measure seriously hit both the’ Muslim and 
Hindu privileged classes, e.g. the Muslim holders of in'am lands (rent- 
free grants), wagf (pious endowments), idarat (pensions) and milk. (lands 
held in proprietary right), which grants were resumed, The Hindu 
officials, like the Khut, Muqaddam and Chaudhuri, were deprived of their 


-special perquisites and severely taxed so that people now had to be busy 


earning their livelihood, and had little time to think of rebellion. 


'Ala'-ud-din's effective measures rooted out conspiracies, but till 
7065/1306 he continued to be troubled by Mongol invasions. Shortly after 
his accession, a horde of 100,000 Mongols invaded the Punjab under the 
leadership of Kadar, and advanced as far as the environs of Lahore, They 
were driven back with great slaughter by Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan (7 
February 1298. Less than a year later, there was another Mongol 
invasion, under the leadership of Saldi. This time they invaded Sind, and 
captured Sehwan. Zafar Khan was again put in charge of operations. He 
invested the fortress of Sehwan, recovered it, and returned to Delhi, 
with thousands of Mongol prisoners, including Saldi and his brother. In 
702/1303, Mongols tried to take advantage of ‘Ala'-ud-din's ` 
preoccupation in Chitor, and made straight for Delhi. He had returned 


from Chitor barely a month ago, when Targhi appeared before the capital - 


with an army of 120,000 Mongols, and the king had to retire to the. : 


fortress of Siri. The Mongols withdrew after an ineffectual siege ‘of two eo 
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‘months, a step attributed by Barani to the prayers of Hadrat Nizam-ud- 
din Aulliya', but 'Ala'-ud-din realised that more effective steps were. 
necessary to deal with the Mongol menace. He proceeded to reorganise 
the defences in the Western Punjab, where the fortifications established 
by Balban had fallen into disrepair, and placed the frontier provinces of 
Dipalpur under Ghiyath-ud-din Tughlug, the ablest soldier of the realm, 
' He also raised a powerful standing army, paid, equipped and maintained 
by the central government, and independent of the contingents of the 
fief-holders and made it adequate for ali offensive and defensive 


purposes. 


Modern historians, following Barani, have held that 'Ala'-ud-din's 
famous price control measdres were introduced in order to keep the cost 
of the new army at a low level. .Barani has attributed a narrow sordid 
motive to 'Ala'-ud-din's measuers, but other contemporary or near- 
contemporary writers, like ‘Afif,’ Ibn Battutah,” Isami’ * and: Hadrat 
Nasir-ud-din Chiragh-i Dihli indicate that 'Ala'-ud-din controlled the 
prices of the necessities of life for the benefit of the general public. 
Barani's explanation appears odd, as ruthless ruler like 'Ala'-ud-din could 
easily have provided for the upkeep of his army by other means, such a 
additional taxation. In order to deal with a limited problem, it was hardly 
necessary for him to introduce a detailed and complicated system 
involving elaborate administrative measures over wide areas. All 
contemporary authorities, except Barani, seem to indicate that "Ala'-ud- 
din in. spite of his obvious defeats, had his own ideas of the 
responsibilities of kingship and thought that the most effective way in 
which he could benefit the public and achieve lasting renown was through 
the control of prices of daily necessities of life at a reasonable level. 
Those who have seen the difficulty of enforcing a rigid price control 
even in modern times know that this could not be imposed by royal edict, 
and one cannot read Barani's account of various regulations and 
administrative steps take by ‘'Ala’-ud-din without admiring his 
administrative ability and the competence of his officers. To enforce his 
orders regulating prices, he introduced the system of partially obtaining 
land revenue in the form of foodgrains, built up vast stores from which 
corn could be issued at the time of need, controlled transport, laid down 
a simple method of rationing when necessary, and built up an elaborate 
organisation to carry out the whole system. 'Ala'-ud-din made a success 
‘of his scheme which continued in operation throughout his reign. It is no 
wonder that after his death the poor people forgot his cruelty and 
remembered his rule with gratitude, and, according to a statement in the 
malfuzat of Hadrat Chiragh-i Dihli, even started visiting his grave as if 
it were the tomb of holy man. l 


Barani has done such scant justice to 'Ala'-ud-din Khalji that it is 
refreshing to turn to contemporary historians of the Mongols, and see 
how the Sultan was viewed by his arch enemies. The first four volumes 
of Tarikh-i Wassaf were completed in 699/1300, but the author 
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continued his labours and added another volume bringin is hi 
728/1328. He was a protege of Rashid-ud-din Fadlullah. oa A 
wazir of the contemporary Mongol ruler Uljaitu (704-716/1305-1316) and 
presented his work to the Mongol chief. The latter was a contemporar 
of Ala -ud-din Khalji and Wassaf's history provides some interesting 
information about him. Uljaitu, who was descendant of Chingiz Khan ‘sent 
an embassy to 'Ala-ud-din Khalji, saying that in the reign of the Emperor 
Chingiz Khan and Uktai Khan, the rulers of the Indo-Pak subcontinent 
had “tendered their friendship and homage” and sent ambassadors to the 
Mongol court. Uljaitu complained that 'Ala'-ud-din had not sent an 
ambassador or a message of congratulations to him, and had the audacity 
to desire "in marriage one of the princesses from behind the veil of the 
kingdom of Delhi", "Ala-ud-din was not the man to stand such nonsense 
He imprisoned the Mongol ambassadors and had several of their 
attendants trodden under the feet of elephants. Wassaf rightly criticises 
this treatment meted out to the ambassadors, but even he pays a tribute 
to ‘Ala “ud-din's bravery and conquest, and abundant treasures and 
abundant armies, combining in himself all personal accomplishments and 
worldly advantages." He refers to the jewel" of 'Ala-ud-din's "zood 
fame" which was tarnished by his treatment of Uljaitu's ambassadors, but 
even these remarks coming from a historian of the Mongols in reference 
to a foreign ruler who had given good and valid cause for complaint to 
his patron, show what contemporaries thought of 'Ala'-ud-din Khalji 3 
Kisowhore, oni! Wassaf refers to-'Ala'-ud-din's conquests and holy 
Maha S a i on ed him universally as the greatest champion of 


_‘Ala-ud-din's Administrative Reforms. Such a wide 
religious and learned Barani from the illiterate and warldly aa ed the 
that he was completely at a- Joss to understand the undeniable 
achievements of his reign which he designated as "miracles" --. unbroken 
series of victories, prosperity of the people, low prices, elimination of 
crime, abundance of gifted men in every walk of life --- and could either 


_express his bewilderment at the "wonders" and the "mysteries of the age" 


or tried to explain them away, by attributin 
; g them to supernatural causes 
--- as the kraamat of his pir, Hadrat Nizam-ud-din Auliya'. It is only 


- recently that scholars, piecing together bits of information from different 


sources, have begun to realise the measure of ‘Ala’ in's 
ce | egun . ; . ~ud-din's 
administrative achievements, Professor Qanungo, in his study of Sher 
Shah, has named a number of fields in which 'Ala'-ud-din was pioneer, 
and it is worthwhile quoting at some length ftom his book. With regard to 


the military organisation, he says: 


To Sultan ‘'Ala-ud-din Khalji belongs the credit of organizi . 
indian army on a model. He created an army, rearmed it directly by the 
central government through the the Ariz-i-Mamalik, paid in cash from the: 
State treasury, officered by nobels of the Sultan's own choice while the 
corruption was checked by the dagh (branding the horses) system. After 
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his death abuses crept in it, but nevertheless it lingered till the death of 
Sultan Firuz." l 


"Alat-ud-din kept in touch with the army, when it was on the move, 
through an elaborate system of dak chauki. "It was the practice of the 
Sultan when he sent an army on an expedition, to establish posts on the 
road, wherever posts could be maintained , beginning form Tilpat, which 
was the first stage. At every post relays of horses were stationed, and at 
every half or quarter kos runners were appointed. Every day or every 
two or three days, news used to come to the Sultan reporting the 
progress of the army, and intelligence of the health of the sovereign was 
carried to the army. False news was thus prevented from being circulated 
in the city or the army. The-securing of accurate intelligence from the 
court on one side and the army on the other was a great public benefit." 
One may not agree with Qanungo in calling this as "the earliest record of 
publicity bureau in history," for the system had been adopted under the 
Abbasids, but the. drrangements show the thoroughness and efficiency 
with which government was organised under 'Ala'-ud-din. 7 


More important for the vast majority of his subjects were the 
arrangements made by the Khalji ruler for the proper assessment of land 


revenue. He introduced the method of assessment of revenue on the basis - 


of measurement as it appeared to him more satisfactory from the point of 
view of the State. It is stated that the system was not extended very far 
and "did not take sufficient root to survive the death" of 'Ala'-ud-din, 
but at any rate it shows that the most important feature of Sher Shah's 
_ revenue system was originally introduced by the Khalji ruler. 


Not less important than the introduction of new administrative 


measures was the selection of officers, who were to carry them out, and 


_ in this 'Ala'-ud-din exercised great care and, till the end of his reign 


when ill health and age impaired his judgment, displayed a very sound 
assessment of men. Barani disliked these officers who were a party to 
‘Ala'-ud-din's conspiracy to usurp the throne, but says about them: "In. 
executive affairs and in matters of policy they were among those who by 
a shaking of the bridle bring a whole country under their sway and by 
one farsighted measure subdue a dangerous tumult." 


"Ala-ud-din Khalji was the ablest administrator of the pre-Mughal 
period but the conditions under which he lived imposed a severe strain on 
him, The riches brought by his victorious armies from the south of India 
heralded a period of unprecedented luxury at the capital. 'Ala'-ud-din 
himself was confined to bed, and a protracted illness coupled with other 
unfavourable developments affected his Judgment. His informal council of 
bold and disinterested advisers also ceased to function. Malik Kafur, Who 
had achieved great power, after his victories in the south, completely 
dominated the king towards the end and persuaded him before his death 
on 2 January 1316 to exclude from succession his eldest son Khidr Khan, 
for an act of alleged disobedience. 
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Amir Khusrau and the Flowering of Indo-Muslim. Culture. The military 
conquests of ‘Ala'-ud-din Khalji are well known. His ability as an` 
administrator is also beginning to be recognised. A full assessment of the 
cultural importance of his regime is, however, yet..to be made, but the 
scattered indications on the subject are enough to’show that his was a 
very important period in the cultural life of Medieval India, almost 
comparable to that of Akbar during the Mughal period. Indeed, it may be 
said that if consolidation of Muslim rule was the work of Balban, Muslim 
india attained cultural maturity in the days of 'Ala'-ud-din Khalji. 


Under ‘Ala'-ud-din, the Muslims first crossed the Vindhyas and 
brought South India under their sway. This was a development of far- 
reaching importance, which had repercussions in all fields of national 
life. For one thing, it greatly augmented the financial resources of the 
Delhi government, and not only facilitated the maintenace of a large. 
army and a successful solution of the Mongol problem, .but it also enabled 
the ruler and other beneficiaries to undertake cultural activities on a 
lavish scale. 'Ala'-ud-din did not live long enough to realise his 
architectural dreams, but even then he has left, both complete and 
incomplete, many splendid architectural mounments. Developments in the 
realm of music were even more significant. As Professor Halim records: 
"A new stage in the development of Indian music was reached during the 
reign of Sultan ‘Ala'-ud-din Khalji when with the conquest of Hindu 
states of the Deccan a number of Hindu musicians moved to the north to 
seek the patronage of Muslim kings and nobles.""” Luckily Delhi had men 
like Amir Khusrau who availed themselves of the situation and a new era 
in Indo -Muslim musi¢ was opened. 


Development in literature were equally remarkable. Amir Khusrau 
lived during the regin of seven monarchs, but in the days of Balban he 
was attached only to the provincial courts and the royal court with 
which he was associated longest was that of ‘Ala'-ud-din. The Khalji 
king's outlook was too practical and matter-of-fact to enable him to 
appreciate literature and patronise Amir Khusrau properly, but the poet 
must have benefited by the general prosperity of the period and by the 
stiffening of standards in all walks of life. His most. ambitious literary 
project, Khamsah, written in reply to Nizami and regarded by Persian 
critics like Jami as the best of several attempts made on these line, was 
undertaken at ‘Ala'-ud-din's court. Hasan was another well-known poet 
of the time, and Barani gives a.long list of persons who distinguished 
themselves in various walks of life. The achievements of Amir Khusrau 
alone, who has been called the‘ Leonardo de Vinci of India by Dro 
Mukerjee, make this era the cultural seed time. He ranked high as a 
poet, musician, historian, biographer, courtier, and sufi and had the vision 
to assist in the evolution of a new pattern of cuiture,. humanistic, 
artistically rich and in harmony with the environment. Until his time, 
Indo-Muslim culture was a projection of the cultural traditions of 
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_ Ghazni., Now, Muslim India ‘discovered its soul and evolved its own 


pattern of culture. 


The leading lights of the earlier period, e.g. 'Aufi, Fakhr-i-Muddabir, 
and Burhan-ud-din Balkhi, were immigrants, and maintained an imported 
tradition. Amir Khusrau was a son of the soil, and represented an era 
which, not only saw the consolidation of Muslim rule under Balban, but 
its large scale expansion under "Ala'-ud-din and the complete beating 
back of the Mongols. Naturally his works breath a spirit of exultation, 
self-confidence and local pride. His liberal. sufi outlook (and. probable 


Indian origin on the maternal side) enabled him. to admire and imbibe the ` 


praiseworthy elements of the old Indian tradition. He studied Indian 
music and introduced changes and innovations which made it acceptable 
to. the new Muslim society. He wrote long poems on local themes. His 
poetry is full of pride, not only in his native land,. its history, its people, 
its flowers, the pan, and the mango, but he also held that Persian, as 
spoken and written, in India, was purer than the language used in 
khurasan, Sistan‘ and Adharba'ijan. ; 


We shall deal elsewhere with Khusrau's works, but it may be useful 
to give an extract from his Qiran al-Sa'dain, written in the last year of 
‘Ala'-ud-din's reign, which vividly expresses "the spirit of the age" : 


Happy be Hindustan, with its splendour of Religion, 
Where (Islamic) Law enjoys perfect honour and dignity. 
In learning, now, Delhi rivals Bukhara; 

Islam has been made manifest by the rulers. 

From Ghazni to the very shore of the ocean, 

You see Islam in its glory. — 
Muslim, here, belong to the Hanafi creed, 

But sincerely respect all four schools (of Law). 
They have no enmity with the Shafi'ites, 

and no fondness for the Zaidis. 

With heart and soul they are devoted to 

the path of Jama'at and'the sunnah, 

It is a wonderful land, producing Muslims 

and favouring religion, . 

Where the very fish of the stream are Sunnis. 


`: Hadrat Nizam-ud-din Auliya’ (634-725/1237-1325). Khwajah Qutb-ud- 


din Bakhtiyar Kaki had introduced the Chishti silsilah at Delhi, but his. 


Successor Baba Farid chose the distant Pakpattan for his devotions and 
spiritual labours. Sufism suffered a set-back at the capital, until it was 
revived by Hadrat Nizam-ud-din Auliya; a disciple of Baba Farid. He was 
born in 634/1237 at Badaun, a important political and cultural centre in 
the eastern provinces, and received his education under the ablest 
teachers of his birthplace and Delhi. His studies were meant to qualify 
him to become a qadi, but he gave up the idea of a worldly career, and, 
after receiving spiritual training at the hand of Baba Faird, settled down 
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at Delhi. Unlike his spiritual teacher, he -made very few conversions and ` 
mainly devoted himself to the spiritual uplift of the large mass of 


‘Muslims who used to visit his Khanqah. He deliberately adopted the - 


policy of opening his doors. to everyone interested in spiritual welfare-- 
whether he was a professional sufi and a dervish, or a man of affairs--- 


who needed spiritual solace, or even a sinner who needed guidance. 


Hadrat Nizam-ud-din- was a man of great ability and strength of 
character, and’ his admirers included some of the most notable 
personalities:of Delhi. Khidr Khan, son of 'Ala'-ud-din Khalji, was one of 
his disciples, amongst whom were included the celebrated poets Amir 


` Khusrau and Amir Hasan and the historian Diya'-ud-din Barani. The 


saint's tabletalk, on some days from 706/1307 to 722/1322, has been 
compiled under the title Fawa'id-i Fu'ad by Amir Hasan, and mirrors a- 
versatile personality, with high intellectual and ethical standards, and 
deeply humane. The -Shaikh's interést in the intellectual and cultural 
matters is reflected in number of anecdotes he related about early 
writers, scholars and preacher like Minhaj al-Siraj, Burhan-ud-din Balkhi 
and Hasan Saghani, making the Fawa'id an important source book for the 


- cultural history. of the early period. The saint was good organiser, and 


sent a number of disciples to Gujarat, Bengal and the Deccan, where 
they became centres of missionary and sufi activities. In Bengal, his 
disciple 'Ala'-ul-Haqg, the father of even more famous Nur Qutb-i Alam, 
acquired great influence, and.was held in awe even by the kings: 


We will deal later with the controversy which rose in the days of 
Ghiyath-ud-din Tughluq between the Shaikh and the ulema on the 
question of sama', but there is no. doubt that Shaikh's long labours 
helped to maintain a high moral tone in the Muslim society, and as Barani 
records, contributed to the great spurt of creative and expansionist . 
activity in the days of 'Ala'-ud-din Khalji. - 

'Ala-ud-din Successors.: 'Ala-ud-din died on 2 January 1316, and, 
after his death, Malik Kafur caused Khidr Khan and his brother to be 


blinded. He was planning to ascend the throne when palace guards killed 
him, and Qutb-ud-din, son ‘of "Ala-ud-din, ascended the throne with the 


. title of Mubarak Shah. He began well, but soon came under the influence 


of a Hindu favourite. of low origin, who had nominally become a Muslim, 
and had received the title of Khusrau Khan, On 14 April 1320, Mubarak 
was slain by this. favourite with the help of his tribesmen (Parwaris) 
whom. he had brought to the capital in large numbers. Khusrau Khan . 
ascended the throne, put to death all members of "Ala'-ud-din family, and 
tried to make his rule secure by various devices including a liberal’ 
distribution of gifts, on the line adopted by 'Ala'-ud-din on his usurpation 
of the throne. His treatment of his patron and his family had, however, 
alienated public opinion. What was worse was that the behaviour of 
Khusrau's companions, "many of whom had not even formally accepted 
Islam," convinced many Muslims that what the inauspicious Mubarak's 
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_infatuation had brought on their heads was possibility of the revival of 


-© Hindu supremacy or at least displacement of Islam from the position it 


occupied. As a modern historian has stated, if the insurgents had a 
suitable leader, capable of winning the respect of Hindu chiefs and 
_ public, it would not have been impossible to re-establish Hindu power. 
But Khusrdu's low-caste companions had no wise head, and behaved with 
incredible insolence and stupidity. "Mosques were defiled and destroyed 
and copies of scriptures of Islam. were used. as seats and stools." This 
offended the Muslims, and important Muslim nobles outside Delhi refused 
to bow to the new king. Ghazi Malik became their leader and decisively 
defeated Khusrau's forces near Delhi on 6 September 1320. The low- 
‘caste usurper. had completely extinguished the family of 'Ala'-ud-din 
Khalji, and the nobles called upon Ghazi Malik to ascend the throne. This 
he did, under the title of Ghiyath-ud-din Tughluq Shah, and became the 
first ruler of the Taghna dynasty. 


Chapter 7. 


THE TUGHLUQS AND THE CONSOLIDATION OF 
MUSLIM RULE IN THE DECCAN 


= Ghiyath-ud-din Tughlaq (720-72571320-1325). Ghiyath-ud-din who 
ascended the throne in September 1320 was an experienced administrator. 
According to accounts generally accepted, his father was a Turkish slave 
of Balban, who had married a Jat woman. Their son distinguished himself 
in the service of the Sultans of Delhi, and for his brilliant and victorious 
campaigns against the Mongols earned the title of Ghazi Malik. He 
ultimately became the governor of Dipalpur, form where he was called to 
the throne under tle circumstances outlined in the previous chapter. He 
proved a firm and wise ruler. His first need was to reassert the authority 
of the government of Delhi, which had suffered from the disorder 
prevailing after 'Ala'-ud-din's death. The Raja of Warangal had declared: 
his independence and even started attacking other rulers tributary to 
Delhi. Bengal was in revolt. Not only were these rebellions dealt with, 
and the kingdoms of Warangal and Madura annexed in the process, but 
Ghiyath-ud-din also conquered Tirhut (Mithila) on the borders of ove 
which had hitherto remained outside Muslim Tule. 


© About Ghiyath-ud-din as an administrator, a modern historian says: 


"The administration of Ghiyas-ud-Din was based upon the principles 
of justice and moderation. The land revenue was organised and the 
Sultan took great care to prevent abuses. Cultivators were treated well 
and officials were severely punished for their misconduct. The 
Departments of Justice and Police worked efficiently,, and the greatest 
security prevailed in the remotest parts of the empire. ` 


Differences arose between the able and conscientious king and 
Hadrat Nizam -ud-din Auliya', the foremost saint of the capital. When 
Khusrau Khan was. threatened by Ghiyath, he not only paid his army 
several years’. pay in advance, but sent large gifts to holy men of Delhi 
to obtain their blessing and support. Of these, three had refused to take 
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anything from the murderer of ‘his patron. Of the others, some received 
the royal gift and handed it back to Ghiyath-ud-din on his enthronement. 
Khusrau had so completely emptied the treasury that, in order to 
reorganise the finances of the state, Ghiyath called upon all those who 
had received gifts from Khusrau to return them to the State treasury. 
Hadrat Nizam-ud-Din Auliya had received five lakh tankas from Khusrau, 
but, when he was asked to refund the money, he replied that it had 
already been spent for the relief of the poor in his monastery. Ghiyath- 
ud-din did not pursue the matter, but it was the beginning of an 
unpleasant relationship. Later, the orthodox theologians complained to the 
king that the saint idulged in ecstatic songs (sama) and dervish dances 
(raqs) -which were unlawful according - to Islamic. Law. Tughluq 
-accordingly summoned an assembly of theologians and religious leaders, 


before whom the saint was asked to justify his position. No action was.. 


taken by the king as the Muslim theologians and sufis were divided about 
the legality of sama and raqs, but the relations between the king and the 
‘Shaikh remained strained. ' - 


Ghiyath-ud-din died in 725/1325, as a -result. of the falling of a . 
pavilion hastily constructed by his son at Afghanpur (near Delhi), to- 


receive him before his ceremonial entry into the. capital on return from 
his successful campaign in Bengal.. ; i i 


Muhammad b. Tughluq (725-752/1325-1351). Muhammad b. Tughluq . 
Shah, generally known as Muhammad Tughlaq, who ascended the throne - 


on the death of his father has been a puzzle to the historians. He had 
received a good liberal education, and -was highly gifted and 
accomplished. He was generous and possessed great purity of character, 
but his rule brought misery to the people and materially weakened the 
government. This was partly due to natural calamities. His reign 
coincided with a long period of drought and.a protracted famine which in 


its intensity and extent was one of the worst the subcontinent has . 


known. The rains are said to have failed for seven successive years (735- 
742-1335-1342) and there was widespread famine. The king. tried to deal 


- with the situation by opening poor houses and distributing grain freely, 
ybut ‘the problem was beyond his resources, and the people suffered 
heavily. This created many difficulties for the king, but his misfortunes. 


were not all due to natural and unavoidable causes. A man of ideas, he 
was always thinking out new measures, but if his schemes were not 
received well, he would lose patience, and resort to ferocious cruelty to 
enforce them. In 727/1327, he decided, that, in view of repeated 
rebellions in the south, it was necessary to shift the capital to a more 
central place and selected Devagiri, which he named Daulatabad, as the 


new seat of government. He called upon the Muslim inhabitants of Delhi 


.to migrate to the new capital, but they were reluctant to do so. The king 


adopted stern measures to enforce his decree, and the execution of his.- 


orders brought great suffering to the persons concerned. Many perished 
on the long route to Daultabad. The king's decision has been attributed, 
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particularly by Barani, more to a desire to punish the people of Delhi 
than to administrative or strategic considerations, but this view is not 
fair. Consolidation of Muslim rule in the south was perhaps the main 
consideration, and there is no doubt that the migration of a large Muslim 
population drawn from all sections of society stabilised Muslim rule in 
that part of the subcontinent. After some time the Sultan allowed those 
who so desired to return to Delhi, but many of the people who’ had gone 
to the south stayed on and were a source of strength to the Muslim 
rulers of the-south. 


Another measure of a controversial nature was the Sultan's issue of 
token currency. The prolonged famine, expensive wars and royal liberality. 
had severely strained the exchequer. To deal with the situation, the king 
issued brass and copper tokens in. place of. silver coins. Modern historians 
like Thomas have tried to justify’ the step and today everybody is 
familiar with token currency, but conditions were different in the 
eight/fourteenth century. The measure was not welcome to the people, 
particularly the commercial classes, and it severely dislocated the 
economy of the State. Its failure was also due to the inability of the 
government to prevent the issue of spurious coins. Counterfeiting became 
common and, as Barani says, “every Hindu's house became a mint". The 
king had the good sense to acknowledge his failure, and the token 
currency was withdrawn from circulation after three or four years. Its 
introduction and failure, however, neither enhanced public confidence. in 
the Sultan nor did it restore economic prosperity to the country. 


Some other measure of the king were equally ill-conceived and ill- 
fated. His plan to interfere in the affairs of Transoxiana and Persia, with 
a view perhaps to annexing some areas, and. the project conquest of 
Tibet in 737/1337-38 ended in fiasco’ and considerable loss of life and 
money. 


The king soon got a ‘reputation for barbarous .cruelty. There were 


- widespread rebellions and before long the vast empire which ' Ala'-ud-din 
- Khalji and Ghiyath-ud-din: Tughluq had governed with success started 


breaking up.’ In 735/1335, Ma'bar became independent, followed by 
Bengal three years later. In 745/1344, Hindu rajas in the extreme south 
organised a confederacy, and in 747/1346 Vijayanagar became the 
nucleus of a powerful Hindu State. A year later the independent 
Bahmani Kingdom of Deccan was set up, and the entire area south of 


 Vindhyas was lost to. Delhi. In the same year Gujarat and Kathiawar 


revolted, but the Sultan was able to quell the rebellions in these two 


-areas.. Next it was the turn of Sind, and, in 752/1351, the king was 


marching towards Thatta to put down the revolt there when he fell ill 
and died. As Bada' uni says: "The king was freed from his people and: 
they from their king. 


The break-up of the Delhi Sultanate began in the reign of Muhammad 
Tughluq, but the disasters which overtook him during the last years of his 
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reign need not be the only basis for assessing his character and abilities. He 

c had very serious :shortcomings, for which his people and the empire 
suffered, Dut he was a man of ideas and, until growing years, extreme 
irritation at tie failure of his schemes and the inability of the people to 
appreciate them had warped his judgment; he tried to steer his course 
according to certain intelligent plans and considerations. In many matters 
he tried to strike a new path, and in not a few was ahead of his times. He 
followed a policy of conciliation towards Hindus. He introduced social 
reforms amongst them and attempted to suppress sati. He appointed a Hindu 
as governor of Sind and employed others in high positions. The Jain 
chroniclers remember with gratitude the respect with which he received the 
leading Jain theologians of the day. l 


Muhammad Tughlug's greatest achievement was in the south. Early in 

his reign, he had to deal with the revolt of Baha-ud-din Gurshasp, a 

_cousin of his, who ‘was given shelter by Hindu rajas of the south. 
. Muhammad Tughluq sent a powerful force against the defiant rajas, 
annexed Kampili, sacked Dwarasmudra, and forced its ruler to surrender 

_ Gurshasp, and reiterate his submission to the government of Delhi 
(727/1327). "The rebellion of. Gurshasp. thus completed the expansion of 

the Delhi Sultanate to the southernmost limit of India. 'Ala-ud-din's 

policy, like that of Samudra Gupta, nearly a thousand years before, was 

merely to establish his suzerainty over the distant provinces of the south. 

He laid low the four great Hindu powers of the south, namely, the 

Kakatiyas, the Yadavas, the Hoysalas and the Pandyas, but was content 

to leave them in possession of their dominions so long as they 

acknowledge the suzerainty of Delhi. Though circumstances forced him to 

annex the Yadava kingdom, he did not attempt to annex the other three 

kingdoms. The Tughlugs, however, pursued the policy of exterminating 


Hindu rule in the south. Warangal and Madura had already been . 


incorporated in their dominions and now Kampili and a large part of the 
-Hoysala dominions shered the same fate. To Muhammad bin Tughlug, 
` either as crown-prince, or ‘as Sultan, belongs the credit of all the 
_conquests which completed the triumph of Islam and seemed to have finally 
put an end to Hindu independence in the south."” Muhammad Tughluq .was 
unable to retain all the conquered territories. There was a powerful Hindu 
reaction and Harihara and Bukka, who had been given the governorship and 
deputy governorship of Kampili after their acceptance of Islam, abandoned 
the new religion and laid the foundation of the empire of Vijayanagar. Some 
other areas like Ma'bar, of which Madura was the capital, were also lost, 
but much remained, and with the build-up of the Muslim position at 


Daulatabad (former Devagiri), the Deccan remained firmly under Muslim 
control. 


Muhammad Tughluq and Sufi Saints. Muhammad Tughluq's policy 
towards sufi saints is worthy of special study. Since the days of Iltutmish 
the. sufi orders had occupied position of importance at Delhi. The Qutb 
Minar, the greatest architectural monument of the period, is said to have 
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been built to the memory of a Chishti saint. Leading sufis had been 


‘employed on political mission too, and, so far as influence with the general | 


ili t Ni -ud-din Auliya' occupied a 
ic nobility was concerned, Hadrat Nizam-ud-¢. | 
eae sicot as influential as that vee a foe 
thought that the position which the sufis e š 8 
U which they were held, was a danger to the thorne, and ee 
Se ints steps to break their power. Early in his rule, he forced some g 


| sufis to accept his service on the plea that the first four Caliphs would 


ermit only man to piety to be close to them. The oe eRe 
aal Chiragh-i Dihli, the principal aria of nie i aaa 
i ; i it on the Sultan, ana, he 
Auliya'. He was required to wal eee at euide a 
j illing, he recalled that on his deathbed, | 
aR a stay on in Delhi, even if he had to suffer hardships and 


tribulations. 


The other step which the Sultan took to eae ray ee. hee 

i disperse them or, otherwise, persecute m. Once I ! 
Pag BE anc dedi Yahya, a leading sufi of the en : 
disciple of Hadrat Nizam-ud-din Auliya', and said to oa Learn 
‘earned man like you doing in Delhi? You should go 0 a a 
preach Islam to ‘the idolaters of the valley. The Maulana sS 


` preparations for the journey but fell ill. The king sent for him again to 


make sure that he was not evading the royal orders, but in the meanwhile - 
the Maulana died. 


Another leading figure to suffer au anes hearer ae 
-di snown as Haqq-go, "the Truthful". e king wan 
wa p ae service but he told the royal emissary ee spar 
willing to serve "a tyrant". These words were repeated to Mu a 
a e who complained to the Qadi that the Shaikh had er ae a i 
a ant and that he should be punished. The Shaikh appeared be 


. A . t 
court, stood by his words and gave a number of instances of the king S 
? 


tyranny. This further enraged the Sultan, who had him See r ET 

hroniies record that Muhammad Tughluq was opposed to the Be oe 
pee the Sayyids wearing a distinctive dress. He e Gaor p 
enthusiasm for contemporary leading l sufis (like = a; A 

Zarradi) and considered belief in their powers as.here ica one ane ae 

to pick up a. quarrel with. Shaikh Zarradi, but this was ave he t 
‘of the Shaikh's attendant. : 


The result of this systematic policy was that the CA A 
at Delhi sharply declined. Many left the capital Megan n ve eae 
forced to leave. The growing weakness of the Delhi Su: epee a 
“invasion of Timur completed the process and sufis never regaine! 
influence at the capital of the Muslim Empire. © Sag - i 
: i Pore) re 

Muhammad Tughluq's policy towards E pica unc 

i itic i tion, bu g ; 
i i ctated by political consideration, co! = 
a ae to his association with sceptics and philosophers. ee ap 
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the arrival at Delhi from Damascus of Shaikh 'Abd al-Azi ili 

‘ 1 Da -Aziz al Ardbili, a 
pupil of the famous antisufi thinker, Ibn Taimi i 
also something to do with this. a WE A VAA TORR Dad 


Muhammad Tughluq's reign is noteworthy for the presence of many: - 


` foreign visitors of distinction and the li i 
i O : t : e links he tried to establish wi 
outside Muslim countries. Ibn Battutah, the famous Moorish fash as 


spent nine years (733-742/1333-1342) in the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent 


account, not only of the capital and the i i 
C ] E places in Sind, Multan and 
ae which he visited on the way to Delhi, but of other eee 
- Places in. Central India. He did not return to Delhi, but on reaching his 
Pe ey compiled his Rihlah, "Book of Travels, which is a useful 
e of information regarding Indo- i l -Musli i 
a g 8 o-Pak history and Indo Muslim society 


Firuz Tughluġ (752-790/1351-1388) Gn Muh 
7 - ammad Tughluq's 
the nobles and religious leaders (including Hadrat Chiragh-i Bint cae 
was in he royal camp under the late king's punitive orders) approached 


_ In. Futuhat-i Firuz Shahi, which contains the t , 
| Th. Fu Fir . text of a length 
„Inscription that Firuz Shah got recorded on the dome of a oa A 


i Delhi, and which is now available as a f i > 
- ; ois é small’ tract, the Sultan has - 
summed up his principal achievements. The booklet shows Firuz's eae 


orthodoxy and desire to run'the State in accordan vi 
principles of Islam. It is on record that, i permet wig oe Aas 
model of correct Islamic living. He continued to drin wine on the sly in 
spite of the remonstrances of nobles like Tatar Khan and religious leaders 
like Shaikh Qutb-ud-din Munawwar. He was also -very fond of. music and ` 
‘set apart the afternoon of Fridays for listening to music. His claims to 
orthodoxy cannot be taken at their face value, but Firuz had seen the 
fate of Muhammad Tughluq and was anxious to win the favour of 


powerful religious leaders and orthodox Muslim nobility. 
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- bridges. He built a magnificent 


[ Ch. 7 


The measures on the basis of which Firuz wished to gain a reputation 


for the championship of orthodoxy were of a. formal nature and limited 


application. The developments which shed lustre on his reign were the 


` steps taken by him in the furtherance of public. welfare. Rawlinson calls 


him "the best of the Muslim rulers of Delhi previous to Akbar" and 
contemporary historians describe at length the happy condition of the 
general public, and the steps taken by the king to assist agriculture, 


|. promote employment and secure the happiness and prosperity of the 
E people. - l ; 


Firuz did not distinguish himself on the battlefield and made only 
feeble and ineffective attempts to regain territories lost during 
Muhammad Tughlug's reign, but concentrated his. energies on public 
welfare. In order to encourage agriculture, he = initiated extensive 
irrigation schemes and dug five canals to distribute the water of the’ 
Sutlej and Jhelum over a large area. One of the canals dug by him - 


continues to be used up to the present day. 


Amongst his other measures, "which have a singularly modern ring," | 
were the setting up of employment and marriage bureaus. "All the young 
men who were without work in the city of Delhi were to be produced by 


the Kotwal or the Chief of police, and qualifications and other 


particulars noted down, and occupations found for them." The greatest 
monuments of Firuz's rule are buildings and towns founded by him. He is 
credited with the erection of .200 large and. small towns, 40 mosques, 30 
colleges, 30 reservoirs, 50 dams, 100 hospitals, 100 public baths and 150 
new capital near Delhi, and the 
important towns of Jaunpur and Hisar (originally called Hisar-i Firuz, or 
the Fort of Firuz) were founded by him. He had set -up a regular 
Department of Public Works, which not only erected new buildings but 
took steps to restore "the structures of former kings and ancient nobles". 
Amongst other steps he removed two gigantic monolithic pillars of the 
Emperor Asoka, one from a village in the Ambala district and the other 
from Meerut, and had them set up near Delhi. He also took steps to 
secure translations of number of Sanskrit books which he found during his 
conquest to Kangra (762/1361). l - 


Firuz tried his best to undo the evil effects of his predecessor's rule. 
He released the persons unfairly imprisoned by Muhammad Tughluq, paid 
indemnities to the relatives of the persons unjustly put to death, and. 
restored those estates which had been unlawfully confiscated. He also 
took: various steps to facilitate the payment of land revenue. Instead of 
wasting the resources of the country upon military campaigns, he devoted 
all his energies to developing its wealth. People were naturally. happy 
during his reign. "The peasants grew rich and were satisfied. Their houses 
were replete with grain, property, houses and furniture; everyone had 
plenty of gold and silver; no women was without her ornaments and no 
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_ house was wanting in ex l q 
comforts were general."? PEKERE beds and couches. Wealth abounded and 


_ _The reign was inglorious from t ili i i 
í a 790/1388; at the E age of a. aa 
ut. he was unable to stop the break-up 'o 
PA during the later years of his predec 
eath. the pace of disintegration became quicker. 


: pat Tughluqs (790 
roke out between his son and grand 

outlying parts of the empire. The Hinda 
and governors of provinces, 


Firuz died 


f the empire which had 


and there.were rebellions i 
L n the 
chiefs threw off their allegiance 


I rno became inde 
ovinces, — pendent. The 
ingdom invited foreign invasion and in 800/1398 Timur M india a 


p ; 
acked Multan, Delhi and other. important cities in the north-west 


After the death of Firuz, "si i 
Lea ued Mahmud Taghluq ee 
i 394, fled to Gujarat i " 
his departure, ee Ri 
815/1413. 


gns are reckoned in the decad : 

e 
het hes ascended the throne in 
o at ir s arrival, but returned to Delhi i 
and continued ‘his inglorious rule until his ak 


esteemed by his subjects, 


3 ; 
essor's rule, and aiic” ns: 


-816/1388-1414). After Firuz's death a civil ae | 


T 


‘Chapter 8 - 


THE SAYYIDS AND THE LODIS 


The Sayyids (816-1855/1414-1451). Mahmud Tughlaq was the last 
ruler of the Tughluq dynasty. On his death, Daulat Khan Lodi was raised 
to the throne by the nobles, but Khidr Khan, who was governor of Multan 
at the time of Timur's invasion and had been appointed by him as 
governor of Lahore, defeated him and occupied Delhi. The dynasty 
founded by him is known as the Sayyid dynasty, but his claims "to 
descent from the Prophet of Arabia were dubious and rested chiefly on 
its casual recognition by the famous saint Sayyid Jalal-ud-din" of Uch, 
Khidr Khan's rule united the Punjab with Delhi, but the Hindus of the. 
Doab and Katehr, whom Balban had subdued with stern measures, revolted 
and withheld tribute. Other parts of the country had already become 


- _ independent. Khidr Khan ruled as viceroy of Timur's son Shah Rukh, to 


whom he is said to have: paid tribute. He died in 824/1421, and was 
succeeded by his son, Mubarak Shah, who was preoccupied throughout 
his reign with the rebellion of Jasrat, the Khokhar, in the Punjab. Jasrat 
whose father Shaikha had established a principality during the ineffectual 
rule of the last. Tughluq king, and for a time during 796/1394 had even 
held Lahore, had been carried off into captivity along with his father by 


` Timur. He, however, regained freedom on the conqueror's death in ~ 


808/1405 and on return to the Punjab established for himself "a _ 
principality of considerable extent". He defeated an army of Kashmir, and . 
was instrumental in the enthronement of Zain al-Abidin, the famous king 
of the valley.: His success ifostered in his mind extravagant notions of his 
power and importance, and inspired in him the belief that the throne of 
Delhi was within his reach". His efforts in this direction failed, but the 
repeated raids he made into the territory of Delhi indicate the troubled - 
condition of the times. . 7 l 
Mubarak Shah was assassinated in 837/1434, and was succeeded by 


his nephew, Muhammad Shah, during whose ineffectual reign Multan 
became independent under the Langahs, and Bahlul Lodi, the governor of 
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Sirhind, extended his influence ov pein Sie A 

; : : er eastern and central- Punjab. Tha. 
Sayid ruler tried to placate Bahlul by styling him as his so, TS 
conterring on-him the title of Khan-i Khanan, but the relations bo 


the two were uncertain,. as Bahlul aimed at the throne of Delhi 


Muhammad Shah was succeeded in 848/1444 by ‘Alam Shah, whose `- q 


circumscribed dominion has been described in the contemporar 


the throne on 19 April 1451. He | 
i Apri A wrote a letter to 'Alam , 
fea neg "he had neither fruit nor profit of sovereignty, but o Pe 
styled Bahlul his son and that he himself freely and cheerfully.. 


resigned his throne to Bahlul as to an elder brother." “Alam Shah 


continued to maintain a small court at Badaun until his death ir. 


883/1478. 


aa ae (855-932/1251-1526). Bahlul Lodi, who had been deeming: l 
aha poe for years, took early steps to consolidate his position “and 
e authority of Delhi. One of his first acts was to overthrow. 


Sultan of Jaunpur, who Claimed ‘suzérainty over the territory but a truce 


was arranged between the two kingdoms. In 862/1458,. Sultan Husain. 


eed better known in the history of Indian music than in the annals of 
F gs, e pE Jimpir, He had. married Jalilah, a daughter 
» ne ast Sayyid King of Delhi, and she instigated hi 
some years after the expiry of the truce, to attack Delhi, Pie ea” 
hostilities which ultimatel i capt ot ae Gree 
itely ended in the capture of Ja b 
(884/1479). After the appointment of ain ache 
| a governor at Jaunpur, Bahlul 
reduced Dholpur and Gwalior, where th j ; ate 
| ; s e rajas had bee i 
independent though paying occasional tribute to the Sharqi aa 


- Bahlul died in 894/1489; and was succeeded by his s i odi 
‘who consolidated the gains made during his father's =e Sager 
accession, he quelled a serious rebellion in Jaunpur, where the Hindu 
Eea had assembled än army of 100,000 horse and foot. Sultan 

usain. Sharqi, who had taken refuge in Bihar, was still a source of 
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- conducing to a ‘rapprochement." 
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Raja Man Singh, the able and enlightened ruler of Gawalior, and interfered 


_. in the affairs of Malwa. He made the independent and quasi-independent 


chiefs feel the resurgent strength of the Delhi government, and within its 
narrower boundaries restored its position to what it was before the break- 
up of the Sultanate. He spent four years at Sambhal to organise thoroughly 
the administration of the trans-Gangetic province (905-909/1499-1503) and 
soon thereafter transferred his capital from Delhi to Sikandra, a suburb of 
Agra, to be nearer the areas which required his attention. This was, 
incidentally, the beginning of the future importance of Agra, which had 
hitherto been a dependency of the more important fortress of Biana. 


Sikandar was interested in literature, and wrote poetry himself. His 
teacher in the art of versification was Jamali (d. 942/1535), a poet, mystic, 
traveller and biographer of importance. Sikandar patronised learning and 
attracted scholars to his court one of the most interesting works of the 
period, which was compiled by his Wazir, Mian Bhowa, was voluminous book 
on medicine entitled Ma'dan al-Shifa' or Tibb-i Sikandari, in which the 
theories and prescriptions of Indian medicine were consolidated. Another 
important work of the period. Lahijat-i Sikandar Shahi, of which the only 
copy exists in the Tagore Library. University of Lucknow, relates to music. 
It was compiled at the persuasion of Mian Bhowa by one of his friends--- 


Hammad. 


Sikandar is often accused of religious bigotry amongst others by Nizam- 
ud-din Bakhshi, the author of Tabaqat-i Akbari, but it may be mentioned 
that his reign also saw the beginning of the rise of Bindraban, a suburb of 
.Mathura, as a centre of Hindu revival. Under Chaitanya's inspiration, the 
first colonists reached there. in 915/1509, and Rup and Sanatana, his two 
distinguished disciples, after abandoning high offices under the Muslim ruler 
of Bengal, settled there in 923/1517 and .925/1519, respectively.. There 
temples ascribed to 917/1511 survive till today. These developments led to 
significant repercussions in the Mughal period. It was also during 
Sikandar's reign that the Hindus began to adjust themselves to the new 
conditions, and started learning Persian in large numbers. Evidence of 
Muslim interest in Indian medicine and music in the highest circles has 
already been indicated. In spite of Sikandar's reputation for bigotry, it 
seems fair to surmise that in the cultural sphere his period was of active 
mutual interest "among Hindus and Muslims for each other's learning, thus 

Sikandar died in 923/1517, and was 
succeeded by his son, Ibrahim Lodi. Soon disputes between the king and the 
Afghan nobles, which were simmering throughout. the Lodi period, became 
acute, and Daulat Khan Lodi, the governor of the Punjab and the king's 
uncle, invited Babur, the ruler of Kabul, to invade India. After early 
incursions confined to the north-west and the Punjab, Babur met Ibrahim on 
21 April 1526 in the first battle of Panipat, and, by defeating him and 
capturing Delhi and Agra, laid the foundation of Mughal rule. ' 


Chepter 9 


REGIONAL KINGDOMS 


The Role of the Regional Kingdoms. Under the later Tughluq and 
Sayyid rulers, the kingdom of. Delhi was confined only to a small part of 
the old Sultanate of Delhi and powerful independent kingdoms came into 
existence in the former provinces of the Delhi empire. This was a period 
of disruption of the central authority, but did not prove an unqualified 
disaster for the subcontinent or the cause of Muslim civilisation. : 


The area of the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent is so vast and means of 
communication were so undeveloped in the middle ages that, except under 
an unusually capable ruler like Balban or 'Ala'-ud-din Khalji, it was easy 
to administer efficiently the entire subcontinent from one centre. The 
splitting up of the realm into regional kingdoms led to occasional 
conflicts, but it also resulted in Muslim penetration in areas hitherto 
unconquered, like Kathiawar and eastern Bengal. The administration of 
smaller and more compact territories was naturally more easy and 
effective. In fact, it is doubtful if the loosely controlled and vaguely 
demarcated igta's of the Sultanate could have developed into subahs of 
the Mughal period, without the rise and consolidation of regional 
kingdoms which led to crystallisation of these territories and closer 
administrative control over areas where old Hindu chiefs had exercised a 
great degree of autonomy. ; 


The rise of the regional kingdoms ‘also helped the spřead of Islam and 
Muslim culture. During the palmy days of the Sultanate, Delhi was the 
one major center of Islamic culture and religion, but now Ahmadabad, 
Jaunpur, Gulbarga, Sonargaon, Gaur, Pandua, and other provincial 
capitals became "Smaller Delhis" and active centers of Muslim religious 
‘and cultural activity. The regional kingdoms had, indeed, a special 
contribution to make in the cultural sphere. Delhi had a large number of 
influential immigrants, and the cultural traditions of the capital often 
reflected the Central Asian pattern. At the capitals of the regional 
kingdom, Muslims and immigrants were not in that preponderating 
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majority, and the cultural activity in these areas mirrored ‘indigenous 


traditions to a much greater extent. It was in these regional kingdoms that . 


Muslim impact let to the rise of vernaculars and paved the way for religious 
synthesis advocated by some. leaders of the Bhakti movement. Music was 
more actively patronised ‘At ‘the regional centres like Kashmir, Jaunpur, 
Malwa and Gujarat than at the capital. of the Sultanate. Besides, the 
regional kingdoms, which were not preoccupied with the threat of Mongol 
invasion and similar problems of the central government, were able to 
devote greater attention to cultural pursuits than was possible at Delhi. For 
example, the elaborate literary and cultural activity which was carried on 
in Kashmir under Zain al-'Abitiin's direct patronage finds no parallel in the 
annals of the Sultanate. 


_These cultural activities, moreover, paved the way for the broader 
basis of Mughal culture. The Mughal cultural pattern was primarily derived 
from Herat, Samarqand, Tabriz and Isfahan, but it included many ‘features 

- which were absent during the Sultanate and which had gained prominence in 
the regional kingdoms, like’ attention paid -to the development of 
vernaculars, official patronage of music and greater scope offered to Hindu 
thought and art forms. The extraordinarily rapid rise of Urdu during the 
eighteenth century was made possible by the slow maturing of the Deccani 
Urdu at the courts of Bijapur and: Golkonda, and many other features of 
regional cultural traditions were absorbed in the pattern of Mughal culture. 


Muhammad b. Bakhtiyar. Bengal was conquered by Muhammad b. 
Bakhtiyar Khalji (cira 598/1202), but his hold extended only over a small 
portion of northern Bengal. After conquering Nadiya, the old Hindu capital, 
he withdrew northwards and gave more attention to Lakhnauti, near the 
present site of Gaur in the district of Malda. He established one military 


outpost on the southern: frontier, and another in the north,. at- Devkot - 


(modern Damdama in West Dinajpur district), which remained his base for 


- further operations, and was really the first Muslim capital in Bengal. . 


Muhammad b. Bakhtiyar spent some time in consolidating his conquests, and 
he and his..amirs were instrumental in- founding a number of mosques, 
madrasahs, and khanqahas. Much of the area where early Muslims laboured 
in Bengal in early years is now covered jungle, but the ruins of. Devkot in 
India and other places in the .adjacent Bangladesh territory bear mute 
evidence to the seats of learning set up in the early thirteenth century. In 
Mahisantosh (in the Rajshahi district of Bangladesh) is the tomb of Maulana 
Taqi-ud-din, who: had come from Arabia and was a spiritual successor of one 
of the disciples ;of. the celebrated Shaikh Shihab-ud-din Suhrawardi of- 
Baghdad. He was a great scholar, and students from Bihar (including the 
father of Hadrat Sharaf-ud-din Yahya Meneri, the most celebrated saint of 
Bihar) used to visit him to study Imam Ghazali's writing under him. Such 
well known saints of Bihar as Muhammad Ahmad Gharamposh trace their 
spiritual descent from him. ie T 


| 
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The area controlled by Muhammad b. Bakhtiyar comprised parts of 


- modern Malda, . Dinajpur, Murshidabad and Birbhum districts. He wisely 


confined his hold to the areas near Bihar, but predatory raids in the 
neighbouring countries were a favourite exercise with Turkish soldiers in 
search of wealth and adventure, and the Turkish soldiery in Bengal were 


` no exception. We hear of Sonargaon (near modern Dacca) for the first 


time during the reign of Balban, when he went there in 679/1280 in 
pursuit of Tughril, and compelled Bhoj, the raja of Sonargaon, "to use his 
utmost endeavours" to discover the retreat of the rebel and to prevent 
his escape by land or water. Soon thereafter, eastern Bengal came under 
Muslim sway and we find Bahadur established as a ruler of Sonargaon 
sometime before 701/1302. 


The House of Balban. .The early history of Bengal is so full of 
rebellions ‘that the province was often called Bulghakpur. In fact, the 
distance between Delhi and Lakhnauti (now more frequently called Gaur 
by Muslim historians) was so great and contact between the two centers 
was so difficult on account of intervening jungles and territories of the 


rebellions Hindu chiefs, to say nothing of dacoits, that it is marvel that 


in those days of difficult communications, Delhi was able to maintain 
some sort of link with this far-off territory. The revolt of Tughril 


` brought Balban face to face with the problem of chronic rebellion in 


Bengal and he tackled it with his usual thoroughness. He sternly rebuked 
those who were in a hurry to return to the capital and, after dealing 
with the rebels, stayed on to reorganise the administration of. the area. 


On this expedition Balban was away from Delhi for nearly three years’. 


and before his return he appointed his son to..the government of the 
province. He administered. a stern warning to the prince against 
entertaining ideas of rebellions against the Sultans of Delhi at any time, 


and pointed to the frightful.punishments which had just been inflicted on ` 


the rebels. What was even more important, he left a number of picked 
officers, including Shams Dabir, a celebrated poet and writer of the day 
and friend of Amir Khusrau, to assist the Prince. In the administration of 
the area. Balban further administrated an oath to Prince Bughra Khan to 
exert himself in conquering Diyar-i Bangalah and establishing his. own 
authority firmly therein. 


The measures taken by Balban in Bengal proved fruitful. Balban's 
dynasty continued in Bengal for many years after it had been displaced 
from the throne of Delhi, and Balban's advice about relations with the 
king of Delhi was dully followed by his sen and grandson, who offered 
their allegiance to the Khalji rulers. The cultural consequences of posting 
a team of highly educated and cultured officials from Delhi were soon 
evident, and Islamisation of the territory is supposed to have received a 


fillip under the Balbani rulers of Bengal. Their rule, from 685/1286 to’ 


728/1328, is a. period of "active expansion of Mussalman dominion in 
Bengal and the adjacent territories". This was made possible partly by 
the administrative reorganistation effected by Balban and the measures 


eee eee 
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taken by the team of officers left by him, and partly by the fact that 
after the fall of the house of Balban at Delhi (689/1290), a large number 
of Turkish officers who hated the "Plebian" Khaljis, migrated in large 
numbers to Bengal. On the other hand, the accommodating policy adopted 
by the unaggressive Bughra Khan and his descendants towards the new 
rulers at Delhi gave them a long respite from any conflicts with them. 
This left them free, not only to subdue the small Hindu principalities 
which were holding out within the territory overrun by Muslims, but also 


to expand towards the east. The addition of the northern districts of- 


what now consititutes Bangladesh to the Muslim dominion was effected 
during this period. When Sonargaon, modern district of Mymensingh, and 
Sylhet were occupied in the reign of Sultan Shams-ud-din Firuz Shah? 
(700/723/1301-1322) the volunteers for jihad, or holywar, locally known 
as ghazis, and other spirited volunteers actively assisted in these efforts. 
The conquest of Sylhet in 702/1303 is attributed by both Muslim and 
Hindu accounts to the moral and material support which the Muslim 
troops received from Hadrat Shah Jalal, who lies buried at Sylhet. Many 
other warrior-saints like Zafar Khan Ghazi of Tribheni in Hugli and Shah 
Isma'il Ghazi in: Rangpur district are mentioned in contemporary 
accounts. l . f 


Balban's ease-loving son, Bughra Khan, who ruled at Gaur under the 
title of Sultan Nasir-ud-din, abdicated in favour of his sòn Rukn-ud-din 
Kaika'us in 690/1291, when he heard of the end of the House of Balban 


at Delhi. Kaika'us was succeeded about 700/1301 by Shams-ud-din Firuz, — 


who died in or about 722/1322. During the last two reigns, "Muslim rule 
was extended to South and East Bengal, and important centers were 
established at Satgaon (Hugli district), and Sonargaon (Dacca district). 


Firuz extended his conquests across the Brahmputra into the Sylhet 


district of Assam and probably founded the city of Firuzabad-Pandua, the 
future capital of Bengal." . 


-In 724/1324, Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din Tughluq decided to reassert the 
authority of Delhi over Bengal. He defeated Firuz's successor, and 
appointed another member of the same family to the government of North 
Bengal with capital at Gaur. Eastern Bengal and Southern Bengal, with 
capitals at Sonargaon and Satgaon, respectively, were annexed to the 
empire and Bahram Khan was appointed to govern them. 


Independent Bengal (739-984/1338-1576). The arrangements made by 
Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din Tughluq worked well for a time, and it was 
during this period. that Muslim rule was extended beyond the Meghna 
river, and the territory represented: by modern Tippera State and 
Chittagong district was conquered and annexed to the Delhi Sultanate. 
The troubles which broke out in the later part of the reign of Muhammad 
Tughlug, however, resulted in the independence of Bengal. The two 
- expeditions of Firuz Tughluq in 752/1351 and again in 761-62/1359-60, 
‘did not prevent the break away of this province from the centre as an 
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independent kingdom.. It retained its independence till the conquest of 
Bengal by Akbar in 984/1576. 


Bahram Khan, whom Ghiyath-ud-din Tughluq had appointed to the 
governorship of Sonargaon to keep a general watch over the affairs of 
Bengal, died in 737/1337. Muhammad Tughluq was too preoccupied with 
troubles elsewhere to attend to Bengal. Two officers, Fakhr-ud-din 
Mubarak Shah and 'Ala'-ud-din 'Ali Shah, took advantage of the 
resultant confusion and assumed royal title in ‘Sonargaon and Gaur, in 
738/1338 and 740/1340, respectively. They were fighting among 
themselves when a new figure emerged on the scene. 


` Ilyas Shahi Dynasty (738-819/1338-1416, 840-892/1437-1487). This 
was Ilyas, the founder of the Ilyas Shahi dynasty. He first took 
possession of Satgaon, and later made himself master of Gaur sometime 
about 746/1345, when he assumed the title of Sultan Shams-ud-din Ilyas 
Shah. Later, he annexed Sonargaon (753/1352), thus bringing the whole 
of Bengal under his sway. His seizure of power is noteworthy on many 
accounts. The accession of Shams-ud-Din Ilyas Shah to the throne of 
Gaur opened a new chapter in the history of Bengal. He founded a 
dynasty of able and vigorous kings who won military glory and revived 
Bengal's contact with the outside world. He achieved the political unity 
of Bengal and carried his victorious arms far outside the boundaries of 
Bengal. He overran Tirhut and made a bold thrust across the inhospitable 
region of Terai into the fastness of Nepal, which was yet ‘untrodden by 
Muslim soldiers." Next he turned to Orissa, where he defeated the raja. 
In 761-62/1359-60, Sultan Firuz Tughluq tried to reassert the authority 
of Delhi, but the campaign was a failure and he had to accept terms 
which left Ilyas virtually independent. 


Ilyas was succeeded by his son Sikandar Shah, who ruled from 
758/1357 to 795/1393, and tactfully dealt with another - expedition by 
Firuz Tughluq, who thereafter left Bengal untroubled on promise of 
Payment of a nominal tribute. His son and successor, Ghiyath-ud-din 
A'zam. Shah (800-813/1398-1410) is known in history | as” the 
correspondent of the great Persian poet, Hafiz. Following . the 
disintegration of the Sultanate, Bengal had lost any real connection with 
Delhi, but Persian traders and statesmen came _by sea and occupied 
positions of trust and responsibility. Presumably it was through one of 
these Persians that the king sent a letter to Hafiz at Shiraz, requesting 
him to complete a hemistich into a verse. Hafiz wrote a beautiful ode in 
which he referred to Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din and said: 


"All the parrots of India will crack sugar, © 
Through this Persian candy which is going to Bengal. 


O Hafiz, be not heedless with yearning for the court of Sultan 
Ghiyath-ud-din, 
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jel ices e A'zam Shah also sent large sums of money t 
ee ijaz, a fact to which appreciative reference is made in 
An e S PN He also revived the old contacts of Bengal with 
an cn T anged envoys with the Chinese emperor. He died i 

+10, rand is buried near Sonargaon in a beautiful small tomb which 


SAA Regios tae y PN Successor Ahmad Shah, there was a 

| ; 1 by the arqi ruler of Jaunpur and 

Baal Ga a to eae Rukh, the Timurid ruler $ ee ae 
e entire coast of the -Paki 

subcontinent, and approached Shah Rukh, who sent a eg tele 


a 
message to the ruler of Jaunpur to desist from aggression. In 840/1437. 
? 


Ahmad Shah was assassinated possibly "as a result of a sort of r 


between the Hindu and Musli 8 
u ' . 
Ganesh" came to an end. slim nobles" and the reign of the 


ivalry 
"House of 


rule, followed by the commencement of the Husain Shahi oe 


After the failure of Ganesh' | t 
, i s attempt to seize power in 
e Muslim rule in Bengal a hes sre 
: resurgence, of which this attempt “iki 
example in the political field, contin fed (acetic eee 
‘ ued unabated in oth a 
the second half of the same c i i dic 
he se ; entury it spread in two di i 
side in social reorganisation am aa ee 
Side i ong Brahmans and Kayasths, on the 
side in the encourgement of. learning, the revival of Sanskrit (are a 
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Navadvip and elsewhere and the nourishment of vernacular literature by 


‘songs and stories about Radha-Krishna and Chandi, or by translations. from 


the Sanskrit epics and Puranas. The following century saw its further 
progress in the revivified religious beliefs, specially the Radha-Krishna 


_ worship through the preaching and singing procession of Chaitanya, his 


associates and followers." The vigour of the Hindu. revival may be judged 


‘by the fact that now for the first time Hinduism spread to Assam, and - 
‘the Ahoms adopted a form of Vaishnavaism. In the. affairs, of State, no 


further attempt like that of .Ganesh appears to have been made in 
Bengal, but the Hindus held high offices. under Muslim rulers and 
apparently the important position of the old Hindu zamindars and chiefs 
in the countryside was not seriously disturbed during the Muslim rule. 


Husain Shahi» Dynasty. In dealing with: Muslim Bengal one is 
handicapped by the absence of any contemporary history of the area. 
Even the literary works produced .by Muslims in Persian during the pre-_ 
Mughal period -haye been, with rare exceptions, as with letters and some 
other woks of Hadrat Nur Qutb-i ‘Alam, lost. The only period about 
which some information is available, mostly in the form of references in 
contemporary Vaishnava literature, is the brief but glorious period of the 
Husain Shahi dynasty, which attained power. with the enthronement, in 
898/1493,; of Sayyid 'Ala'-ud-din Husain Shah. He was an Arab’ who had 
recently settled in Bengal with his father, and had rapidly risen in the 
service of the local rulers on account of his Sayyid descent, ability, and 
personal character. He had been minister under the previous ruler and 
now the nobles elected him as king on receiving guarantees from ‘him 
which, according to Sir Wolseley Haig, "bore some resemblance to a 
European constitution of 1848". The new king proved ‘worthy of the 


din Husain Shah, though a deeply religious ruler, was liberal in his 
treatment of the Hindus whom he employed in key posts. o. occorso co 
'Ala'-ud-din' Husain Shah was succeeded by Nusrat Shah ‘(925- 
839/1519-1532), another enlightened and liberal ruler. Both he and-his 
father were patrons of literature, and did not confine their patronage’ to 
Persian which was the court language. As we shall see in a later chapter, 
-with their encouragement many important Sanskrit works were translated 
into Bengali. The architectural monuments of the Husain Shahi period 
include the Chota Sona Masjid at Gaur, built by Wali Muhammad during 
the reign of Husain’ Shah (898-925/1493-1519) and a mosque at Bagha in 
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the -Rajshahi district dating from 929/1 
; 523. Both these mosqu i 
Bangladesh, but the Bara Sona Masjid at Gaur completed by Nusa Skal 


in 932/1526, and the Qadam Rasul mosque, completed by the same ruler ` 


in 939/1533, are now in India. 


Nusrat Shah was assassinated in 939/1533, and, after his death, the 


resultant political confusion enabled th 
1 : con e Afghan adventur 
Suri, who had established himself in Bihar intervene in thé Ase 


~ Jaunpur (795-884/1393-1479) - 


The independent kingdom of Jaun was. li ‘in 7 93 b 

S ) l inpur was established in 795/13 y 
Khwajah Jahan Malik Sarwar, a minister of the later Taa who 
: 3 ’ 


seeing the prevailing confusion in Delhi, retired to Jaunpur and, after - 


‘suppressing the rinan rebellions in the Gangetic Doab and Oudh, threw 
egiance to Delhi. His family continued t r 
little more than eighty years. and in e E E A, 
more cluded two rulers of distinction 
Ibrahim, who ruled from 804/1402 to . ad er epee 
ahın to 839/1436, was easily th 
ruler of the Sharqi dynasty." He int d in th eh ae 
: of th i , ervened in the affairs of B 
his reign is chiefly . distingui i eee 
Tels nleLly . c guished for literary, cultural and archi 
activities. His chief Qadi, Shihab-ud-din -Daulatabadi, me ean 


ee are ent pulldings and .gave protection to. a number of 
l e Dy uring the disturbed conditions at Delhi followi 
„invasion of Timur, sought refuge. at Jaunpur. Vidyapati, a Hindu ig ne 


bestowed high praise on the prosperity and wealth of the city, which, on. 


ea a a oel activities, came to be known in later 
as - az of. India. The last king of Jaunpur, Sul i 
Sharqi, was an. ineffective ruler, b ob e cata 
i an. wier, but a great patron of fine art 
. poui fon on Portant place in the history of Indian music. In 884/1479, 
oe Was driven out of Jaunpur by Bahlul Lodi of Delhi, and af 
»years' stay in Bihar from where he vainly tri real ai ae 
: 7 In: Pinar fre > y tried to regain hi 
cater eet ee ee in. eo He was hospitably E 
_suitan : Ala'-ud-din Husain Shah at Kahalgao re he li 
in retirement until his death in 905/1500. Wengen eet nen nes 


No contemporary account of the kin dom of. Jaun urvi 

ae pets geen controlling on area’ like Bo ee male a 
- Burhan al - awab Wazir of Oudh, systematically tried to eff 

„the. achievements of the Sharqi rulers Ther hot iene o 
indications to.show that art and learning were gee See eae a 
pee APU And the brief. Sharqi. rule had its own distinctive a 
g (0) make to- the. stream of Indo-Muslim civilisation. Not only was the 
-period marked by certain far-reaching developments in the realm of Indo- 
Muslim music, but the Sharqi rulers, by bestowing rich endowments on 
«Scholarly families and the- Sayyids at Jaunpur, Azamgarh, Bilgram, 
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Chiriakot, etc., laid the foundation of the intellectual importance of the 
area, which made itself manifest during the Mughal period, and has been 


„maintained till recent times. 


_ Kashmir 


Kashmir remained outside the kingdom of Delhi until the days of 
Akbar, but Muslim rule had been established in the area in the first half 
of the eighth/fourteenth century. Islam was introduced into Kashmir by 
Shah Mirza, an adventurer from Swat, who in 715/1315 entered the 
service of Suhadeva, the ruler of the valley. Suhadeva was overthrown 
by Rinchana, a Tibetan, who is stated to have accepted Islam at the 
hands of a Muslim saint and made Shah Mirza his minister. On Rinchana's 
death, there was confusion in the State and Shah Mirza ascended the 
throne in 747/1346, under the title of Shams-ud-din Shah. He proved a 
model ruler. According to the Cambridge History of India: 

"The new king used wisely and beneficently the powers which he had 


acquired. The Hindu kings had been atrocious tyrants, whose avowed 
policy had been to leave their subjects nothing beyond a bare existence. 


- He ruled on more liberal principles, abolished the arbitrary taxes and 


cruel methods of extorting them, and fixed the state share of the 
produce of the land at one-sixth." 


Shams-ud-din in 750/1349. Sikandar, the next important ruler, 
wielded power from 796/1394 to 819/1416. During his reign, Amir Kabir 
Sayyid 'Ali Hamdani, a distinguished writer and saint from Iran, came to 
Kashmir with a large number of companions who initiated a powerful 
movement for the Islamisation of the valley. In this they were assisted 
by Sikandar's minister, Sinhabahat,“ "a converted Brahmin with all a 
convert's zeal for his new faith". Forcible burning of widows was a 
common Hindu practice in Kashmir, and Sinhabhat, who wanted to put an 
end to this practice, persuaded the king to initiate stringent measures 
against those who refused to give it up. Many Hindus were forced to 


. leave Kashmir, some temples were taken over and idols made of precious 


metal were broken and converted into money. These measures became 
such a prominent feature of Sikandar's reign that he is known in history 
as Sikandar But-shikan--- "the iconoclast". 


Zain al- 'Abidin (823-875/1420-1470). Sikandar died in 819/1416, and 
after one brief reign, his son Zain al "Abidin ascended the throne in 
Jamadi II 823/ June 1420, and continued to rule for. almost half a 
century. He completely reversed the policy of his father and Sinhabhat, 
restored temples, introduced a policy of toleration of all religious and 
allowed Hindus to “observe all the ordinances of their faith which had 
been prohibited, even the immolation of widows". He abolished jizyah on 
non-Muslims and freely patronised Hindu learning. He caused the 
Rajatrangini, a Sanskrit history of Kashmir, and the Mahabharata to be 


_ translated into Persian and several Persian and Arabic works to be 
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translated into the local langua i idi 
int Cé ges. Zain al- 'Abidin-was profici i 
ae pak bee and Tibetan, and patronised Boe Guia 
: established Persian as. the court lan pa i 
have introduced firearms in Kashmir. Hi in 876/1470 was tohn 
e - His death in 875/1470 was followed 


In 892/1487, Shams-ud-din a disci i 
37, ; ; ple of Mir Nur Bakhsh, came f 
bre ce cee and started Propagating Nur Bakhshi tenets. He eaa 
i ur akhsh to be the promised Mahdi, and in some matters agreed 


Rajput tribe. The area`was reconaueri l i 

R l I quered by. Muhammad Ghuri 

iene Geo oe maintained a magnificent oe un 

eate abacha and annexed his territor i , 
; y, but, owing to 

incursions of the Mongols, the Situation in Sind and West” eee 


remained confused under the later Slave kings.In fact, for some time the . 


area was under the control of rulers who owed allegi 
egiance to th 
rather than to the Sultans of Delhi. 'Ala'-ud-din Ret ea N a 


ae autonomy that; in the days of Muhammad Tughluq, the Sammas, a 
Rajput tribe of Cutch and lower. Sind, ousted the .Sumras, without ain 

interference from Delhi. They continue their old Hindu tribe names an . 
' many Hindu practices. The Samma rulers had adopted Islam, but the "fifth - 


After the decline of Delhi Si 
ee government, the rulers of ae became 
i : were 


sana a n Jam nan (popularly known as Jam Nanad). He ` 
rone in 1439, and reigned for nearly sixty years. 

PA the end of his reign, the Mughals of the ‘Arghun en who had 

established themselves at Qandhar, began to make their influence felt in 
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Sind, and when in 927/1521, Shah Beg Arghun was driven out of Qandhar 
by Babur, he came to Sind and expelled Nanda's son Jam Firuz, who took 


refuge with the ruler of Gujarat. . 


Shah Beg Arghun was brave ruler, patron of learning, and, according to 
Ma'athir al-Umara, author of many scholastic works. In 963/1556, he was 
succeeded by his son, Shah Husain, who for a time had Multan under him. 
During. his reign, Humayun went to Sind in search ‘of help. In 963/1556, 
Tarkans, who belonged to an elder branch of Arghun clan, came to power 
and continued to rule Sind until Mirza Jani Beg was defeated in 999/1591 
by Akbar's general, ‘Abd al-Rahim Khan Khan-i Khanan, and Sind was 
incorporated in the Mughal Empire. During their short rule, the Arghuns and 
the Tarkans were able to introduce into Sind the cultural traditions which 
had grown up at Herat and Qandhar, and the cultural life of the territory 
was greatly enriched. 


Multan which the Arab geographers mention as the principal city of 
upper Sind, became independent during the confusion following the invasion 
of Timur, when the authorities at Delhi did not even nominate a governor. 
In 842/1438, the people of Multan chose as their ruler Shaikh Yusuf 
Quraishi, the guardian of the shrine of Hadrat Baha'-ud-iin Zakariya. The 
Shaikh, however, was a simple man of piety and devotion and was soon 


' beguiled out of his possessions by an Afghan chief, Sahra Langah, who set 


up, in 749/1348, the Langah dynasty, which endured until the capture of 
Multan by the Arghuns of Sind in 934/1528. Husain Langah who defeated 
the armies sent by Bahlul Lodi, the contemporary king of Delhi, and held 
power from 860/1456 to 907/1502, was the ablest of the local rulers of 
Multan. in 934/1528, the Arghuns of Sind captured Multan, but their 
occupation of the city was marked by such cruelty and oppression that the 
inhabitants rose against the Arghun governor under Langar Khan, the former 
commander of Multan army. After deriving out the Arghuns, Langar Khan 
submitted to the Mughal governor of the Punjab, and Multan was once again 


- united to Delhi. 


Gujarat 


The kingdom of Gujarat was established in 805/1403, when Zafar 
Khan, who had been appointed governor of the province in 793/1391, 
assumed the. title of Sultan Muzaffar Shah and declared himself 
independent in 793/1391. He was succeeded by his grandson, Ahmad Shah 
(814-835/1411-1432), who extended his dominion over the whole of 
Gujarat and built the city of Ahmadabad which is named after him. His 
grandson, Mahmud Begada (862-917/1458-1511), was the most eminent 
member of the dynasty. He waged successful wars against the Ranas of 
Kathiawar and the Rajput chiefs, annexed Junagarh, and led an expedition 
to Somnath. He successfully interfered in the affairs of Malwa, 


Khandesh, Sind and the Deccan. So great was his prestige that anybody . 


having a grievance against rulers in these areas would approach Mahmud, 
and usually these grievances were redressed through his intervention. 
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‘Towards the end of his rule, he come in conflict with the Portu 

guese who 
had appeared on the Malabar Coast in 903/1498, and were interfering 
with seaborne traffic in the Indian Ocean. 


The last king of Gujarat, Bahadur Shah (933-944/1526-1537), 
occupied Malwa in 938/1531, conquered Chitor in 940/1533 and repulsed 
the attacks of the Protuguese on Diu. In 942/1535, Humayun invaded 


Gujarat and, two years later, the fugitive Bahadur Shah was drowned off | 


Diu. The defeat of Humayun by Sher Shah threw the kingdom into a 
_ state of anarchy, and it was ultimately conquered by Akbar in 980/1572. 


During the two centuries of their independent rule, the kings, of 
Gujarat built many magnificent buildings and founded new cities like 


Ahmadabad and Mahmudabad. They encouraged arts and crafts, and laid © 


the foundation of many industries for which Gujarat became famous 


during the Mughal period. Gujarat also became an important centre of © 


Muslim learning. Cambay and Surat were two important ports of pilgrims 
and scholars visiting Hijaz, and at one time the learned men of Gujarat 
were evel more renowned than those of Delhi, as it was attracting 
scholars from other important centres (e.g. the renowned Shaikh 'Ali 
Muttaqi of Jaunpur). 


The Kingdoms of the Deccan 


More magnificent than most of contemporary kingdoms of the North 
was the Bahmani Sultanate in the Deccan. it was founded in 748/1347 
when Hasan, the leader of Muslim nobles in the Deccan, revolted against 
Muhammad Tughluq's severity and set up an independent kingdom with 
Gulbarga as its capital. The Bahmani kingdom lasted from 748/1347 to 
933/ 1526. For a little less than a century and a half (748-887 /1347-1482) 
it prospered, until it extended from the west coast of India to the 
eastern coast. Towards the end of this period, weaknesses set in, but the 
affairs of the State were well managed by the scholarly wazir Mahmud 
Gawan, who ranks as one of the ablest Muslim statesmen ‘of the 
subcontinent.. He was an honest and efficient organiser, who reformed the 
administration and centralised authority in the hands of the king. But the 
Deccani nobles got jealous of him and poisoned the king's ears against 
him. The able minister was put to death on false charges, and soon the 
order and unity which he had maintained in the kingdom came to an end. 
Mahmud Gawan was also a distinguished writer and his Persian letters 
have been recently published. He maintained contact with many 
celebrities outside the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent, and amongst those 
who benefited by his munificence was the famous poet Jami. 


The death of Mahmud Gawan in 894/1488 was followed by a period 
of anarchy, and the kingdom broke up into five principalities-- the "Adil 
Shahis of Bijapur (895-1097/1490-1686), the Nizam Shahis of Ahmadnagar 
(885-1043/1480-1633), the Imad Shahis of Berar (813-976/1410-1568), 
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the Barid Shahis of Bidar (988-1018/1580-1609) and the Qutb Shahis of 
Golkonda (918-1098/1512-1687). 


_ The Bahmani kings and their successors at Bijapur and Golkonda "were 
great builders who have left massive fortresses which are monuments of 
high military engineering and their mosques and tombs are impressive". The 
college established by Mahmud Gawan at Gulbarga, though now in ruins, 
must have been a magnificent building at one time; and the Gol Gumbad at 
Bijapur is the second biggest dome in the world. 


The rulers of the Deccan attracted scholars, poets, and statesmen 
from Persia and other lands, but local talent was also employed to a ` 
much larger extent than was the case at Delhi. In some cases, the 
principal ministers, as at Bijapur, were Hindus, and the Maratha chiefs 
like Shahji of Ahmadnagar, the father of Shivaji, occupied distinguished 
position in the army. In linguistic matters also, there was closer 
collaboration between Hindus and Muslims. Marathi was the language used 
for village records, and the sufi saints helped the development of the 
Deccani variety of Hindustani. Some of the rulers composed verses in that 
language and encouraged others to do so, and it was not mere accident that, 
although Hindustani appeared in Northern India at the very beginning of 
the Muslim rule, it was the Deccani idiom which first attained literary 
status. : 


Malwa and Khandesh 


Malwa became independent after Timur's invasion in 804/1401 and 
remained so until 938/1531, when it was incorporated in the kingdom of 
Gujarat. The kingdom of Malwa was never extensive, but its independent ~ 
existence was distinguished by some interesting development. One 
noteworthy feature of the activities in .independent Malwa was the 
creation of the splendid buildings with which the two capitals of Dhar 
and Mandu are adorned. The rulers also encouraged literary activity and 
permitted greater freedom of thought than was customary at Delhi or 
other States in Northern India with the result that the kingdom became a 
refuge for many heterodox sects. Sayyid Ahmad, the Mahdi of Jaunpur, 
received a warm welcome in Malwa, and Shaikh ‘Abdullah of the less 
orthodox Shattari order made it the centre of his activities. Perhaps the 
most important contribution of Malwa to the cultural history of the 
subcontinent was the encouragement which the local rulers, particularly 
Baz Bahadur, the last king of Malwa, gave to Hindustani music. Not only 
did music flourish during their reign, but such important. centres were 
established as at Dhar, that, for centuries later, a large number of 
musicians who distinguished themselves at the Mughal court were from this 


area. 

Another minor kingdom was that of Khandesh, with its capital at 
Burhanpur. It was established in 784/1382 and came to an end in 
1010/1601 when Akbar incorporated the. kingdom in his empire., 
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Burhanpur, however, continued to be an important cultural centre under 
the Mughals. : 


Hindu Kingdoms of Northern and Southern India 


The break-up of the Delhi Sultanate led, not only to the establishment 
of a number of Muslim kingdoms, but in certain areas Hindu chiefs 
reasserted themselves. In addition to the minor chieftains, who became 
virtually independent, the Sisodias of Mewar established a powerful State 

_ in Rajputana. Kumbh (837-873/1433-1468) defeated the ruler of Malwa in 
841/1437 and built a tower of victory at Chitor to commemorate his 
success. He was assassinated by his son in 873/1468, after some quarrels 
with in the family, Rana Sanga came to the throne in 915/1509. He was 
successful, not only against the king of Gujarat, but defeated the Lodi ruler 

` of Delhi at Khatauli in 923/1517. By 932/1526, he had become the most 
powerful ruler of northern India, and when Babur was establishing the 

Mughal rule, his most important victory was no against the Lodi ruler at 

Panipat, but against. Rana Sanga and his Afghan confederates at Kanwah 

(933/1527). Sanga was poisoned Shortly after his defeat, and the 

importance of Mewar declined with him. $ 


In the South, a bigger and more important Hindu kingdom was 
established . Two brothers Harihar and Bukka, who had embraced Islam, 
were appointed by Muhammad Tughluq as governor and deputy governor of 
Kampili, and were sent there to restore order. After initial set-backs 
they were successful, but southern India was at this time in a ferment. 
The Hindus. had recovered from the stunning effects of the Muslim 
victories, and were trying ‘to reassert themselves. Muhammad Tughluq's 
ineptitude and conflicts with Muslim nobility gave them their chance. 
There was a revival of Hindu power in the-south and the rise of a 
powerful politico-religious movement in the area. In this atmosphere, 
Harihar and Bukka were reconverted to‘ Hinduism by the Hindu religious 
leader Madhava Vidyaranya, and, instead of remaining loyal to Delhi, 
. Harihar declared himself independent and laid the foundation of a new 
capital at Vijayanagar in 737/1336. The kings of Vijayanagar became 
independent of the control of Delhi, but they had often to fight the 
Bahmani rulers and. their successors. In order to increase their military 
` Strength, they recruited a large force of Muslim archers, and gave them 
special privileges. Their task was facilitated by differences amongst 
Muslim principalities into which the Bahmani kingdom had broken up. 
Occasionally the aid of the Raja of Vijayanagar was obtained by Muslim 
kingdoms in their mutual conflicts, and it was due to excesses committed 
by the army of Vijayanagar in one of such campaigns that sealed its fate. 
In 965/1557, the kings of Bijapur and Golkonda sought the assistance of 
Vijayanagar army in an attack against Ahmadnagar, but the way in which 
the Hindu soldiers behaved shocked even: their confederates. They laid 
waste the entire country and, according to Firishtah: "The infidels of 
Vijayanagar, who for many years had been wishing for such an event, left 
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no cruelty unpractised; they insulted Muslim women, destroyed mosques, 
and did not even respect the sacred Koran." This outraged Muslim 
sentiment, and all the Muslim rulers of the Deccan combined to form a 
grand alliance against Vijayanagar. In Jumadi I 927/December 1564, -the 
hostile’ forces met near the town of Talikota, where the Vijayanagar 
army was completely defeated, and the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar 


` came to an end. ʻi 


The Portuguse 


Shortly before the advent of the Mughals, a new power appeared in 
the south which did not establish a large regional kingdom, and was 
confined, but which became a powerful factor in shaping the destinies of 
the subcontinent. On 27 May 1498, Vasco da Gama, guided by the Arab 
pilot Ahmad ibn Majid and his companions whom the Portuguese had 
pressed into service on reaching the East African coast, appeared before 


‘Calicut, and a new chapter opened, not only in the history of the Indo- 


Pak. subcontinent, but of the entire East. The object of the Portuguese 
was twofold -- to regain direct access to spices and others goods of the 
Indies for which Western Europe was now dependent on Egypt and 
Venice, and to wrest the trade and political power in the east from the 
Arabs. l 


The pattern of the Portuguese activities was laid down by Vasco da 
Gama himself. "Without any kind of warning, he intersected and 
destroyed any vessel he came across on his voyage," but special 
treatment was to be meted out to. the ships carrying Muslims. Vasco da 
Gama came across some unarmed vessels returning with pilgrims from. 
Mecca. He captured them, and "after making the ships empty of goods, 
prohibited anyone from taking out of it any Moor, and then ordered them 
to set fire’ to it". 


Vasco da Gama returned to Lisbon in August 1499, but soon the 
Portuguese forces returned in greater strength. In 1506, a strong fort 
was built at Cochin, and, a year later, a settlement was established on 
the island of Socotra near the entrance of the Red Sea. Zamorin, the 
Hindu ruler of Calicut, had welcomed the foreigners, but soon the 
behaviour of the Portuguese led to hostilities. Zamorin was successful at 
first, but when strong Portuguese forces started coming, he realised the 
need for allies. The Portuguese actions and plans were also fatal to the 
interest of Egypt, and they had made themselves obnoxious to the Muslim 
rulers of Gujarat. It was, therefore, arranged by correspondence between 
the Sultan of Egypt, the king of Gujarat, and Zamorin, that a powerful 
fleet.should be equipped at Suez and sent to the Indian coast, where it 
should be reinforced be vessels of the other two allies. Amir Husain Kurd, 
the governor of Juddan, was the commander of the Egyptian fleet, while 


. the contingent of Gujarat. was under the command of Malik Ayaz, a 


i the. king of 
Russian convert to Islam who had accepted employment under ; 
Gujarat. In 913/1507, a fierce fight took pläce at the harbour of Ghaul 
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(near modern Bombay) where the Portuguese forces were utterly 
defeated, but this victory: was without lasting results. According to Sir 


Dension Roos, this was due to the fact that in the following year there | 


was another desperate fight near Diu, where the entire Portuguese fleet 
met the Egyptian fleet and its Indian auxiliaries. "In the desperate battle 
which followed, the Muslims were totally defeated and the Egyptian fleet 
was almost entirely destroyed." Dr Panikkar, who had access to the 
Portuguese archives in Lisbon, states that in spite of the fact that the 
Portuguese had secretly won over Malik Ayaz, the governor of Diu, "the 
action was inconclusive". Whatever may have. been the exact. course of 
the battle, the outcome of the developments at Diu was very definite. 
The Egyptian commander became so disgusted with the behaviour of 
Malik Ayaz that he withdrew from the Indian Ocean. The confederacy 
broke up and even if the naval battle was "inconclusive," the Portuguese, 
by their successful diplomacy, had attained the results which a oe 
victory would have achieved. =. 


In 978/1570, Egypt was incorporated in the Ottoman Empire. The 
struggle between the Egyptians and the Turks and the dislocation 
inevitable in a new conquest "gave the Portuguese respite during which 
they were able to consolidate their naval position'. By now they had 
occupied and fortified, Diu, and were interfering with all shipping in the 
Indian Ocean which was not covered by their permits. These factors, 
highlighted by the tragic death of Bahadur Shah, the king of Gujarat, at 
the hands of the Portuguese, brought the situation home to the Ottoman 
ruler, Sulaiman I. He ordered Sulaiman Pasha, the governor of Egypt, to 
equip a fleet and to proceed to Indian waters to deal with the 
Portuguese. Sulaiman Pasha was to join hands with Khwajah Safar, 
commander of the naval forces of the ruler of Gujarat, and with the 
admiral of the Zamorin of Calicut. This collaboration, however, did not 
materialise. On his way, Sulaiman dealt harshly with the governor of 
Aden and some people around Khawajah Safar played on the dangers from 
the Turks and "convinced him that Gujarat had nothing to gain by. their 
taking the place of the Portuguese at Diu. 15 In the meantime the 
Portuguese governor was able to force the Calicut admiral to fight. an 
action and to disperse his ships. Getting no real help from Khawajah 
Safar, the Turkish commander sailed back to Egypt, after a futile cruise 
of the Arabian Sea. This left the Portuguese navy in full control of the 
Indian waters for the next sixty years. 


It is known whether amongst those friends of Khawajah Safar who 


dissuaded him from active collaboration with Sulaiman, there were any. | 


agents of the Portuguese, but they had, in case of Malik Ayaz, shown 
great skill in fostering treachery amongst their enemies. Some years later 
they achieved a signal victory at Ghaul and Goa, where, with the help -of 
a very small force, they defied and defeated a much larger and better 
equipped army (978/1570). Commenting on this success, Sir Wolseley Haig 
says: "These victories were due no less to the skill with which 


i 
7 


£ 
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Portuguese exploited corruption and dissensions of their enemies than to 
their valour and discipline." . 


Having become masters of the seas, the Portuguese established 
themselves at important ports. They had already established a fort at 
Cochin (912/1506). In 916/1510, Albuquerque, who was "the principal 
exponent of occupation policy." secured the island of Goa, the principal 
port in the kingdom of Bijapur. He introduced a system of direct 
administration for the district of Goa, which became" the first bit of 
Indian territory directly governed by Europeans since the time of 
Alexander the Great". The Portuguese had some keen and efficient 
administrators, and they made useful contributions to Indian life and 
society. In the tenth/sixteenth century they introduced printing in Goa 
and, though this did not immediately extend to other parts of the 
subcontinent, some of the articles introduced by. the. Portuguese have 
been generally adopted. They were the first to encourage the growth of 
tobacco, potatoes and cashew nuts. Some articles of daily use (for 
example, the table) bear Portuguese names in Indian languages and were 
probably introduced by them into the subcontinent. They were, however, 
religious fanatics and failed to conform to the standards of international 
and interreligious conduct current in the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent at 
the time of their arrival. "Albuquerque reported to his master that he had 
put every Moor in Goa to the sword." The mosques would be filled with 
Muslims and set on fire. Soon others began to share the fate of the 
Muslims. To quote Vincent Smith: 


"After Albuquerque's death, the government of Portugal, under the 
guidance of King John III, a bigoted fanatic, based its policy on a desire 
to make Christians by fair means or foul, rather than on political or 
commercial motives. The-inquisition, which had been established in Goa in 
1560, indulged from the beginning of the seventeenth century in an 


atrocious religious persecution, torturing and burning replaced converts’ 


and unlucky wretches supposed to be witches." 


An interesting relic of the Portuguese occupation of the Malabar 
ports is an Arabic book which Shaikh Zain-ud-din of Ponani, a Malabari 


scholar, wrote in 991/1583, giving a brief history of Malabar, an account’ 


of the spread of Islam in the area, and the story.of Struggle of the 
Zamorin of Calicut against the Portuguese and his efforts to get the 
assistance of the neighbouring Muslim rulers of Gujarat and Bijapur. It is 
popularly known as Tuhfat -al-Mujahidin, but its full title is Tuhfat al- 
Mujahdins fi Ba'd Akhbar al-Puttugalin ("A Present to the Mujahids 
Containing Some Account of the Portuguese"). it was dedicated to ‘Ali 
‘Adil Shah I of Bijapur (964-988/1557-1580), though it was completed 
three years after his death. The author's aim was to draw the attention 
of the contemporary Muslim rulers to the crisis which was developing in 
the area. The author did not succeed in his object, but his book has been 
a source of useful material. Firishtah included a brief summary in his 


. BKI] 
well-known book, and an English version, by Major Rowlandson, appeared . 


in 1833. S l 2” 
Zain-ud-din's account is objective, and, although he was deeply hurt 
by the trend of events, he paid a compliment to the sense of discipline 
amongst the Portuguese, whom he, according to the practice of the 
times, called "the Franks". "All of them being actuated _by. the same 
spirit, and obeying to the letter, the order of their superiors, not with 


- standing the distance by which they were removed from their 


nt; for although dissensions might arise amongst them, yet it 
Ses iecet heard that ae one of them ever fell a martyr to his exercise 
of the authority invested in him. This general obedience to . authority 
enabled them, notwithstanding the smallness of their numbers, to 
overcome the native princes of Malabar, who, as well as the 
Muhammadans, were all intriguing for power amongst themselves, aey 
man being desirous of authority, and prepared to encompass the death o 
all who stood in his way to it." ; 
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Chapter 10 


ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE OF 
THE DELHI SULTANATE 


Early Indo-Muslim Literature on Administration and Political Theory. 
The old histories of Medieval India, by confining themselves to accounts 
of wars and conquests, have created the impression that early Muslim 


rulers were only rough and rude soldiers, with no cultural interests and- 


without well-developed views on the proper role of government. The 
earlier chapters of this book, in which an attempt ‘has been made to 
trace administrative changes introduced in different reigns and political 
views of rulers like Iltutmish and Balban, would have removed this 
impression. Before, however, we deal with the administrative structure 
evolved during the Sultanate, it may be useful to. refer to two works on 
government and political theory, which have somehow survived and which 
show that the newcomers had amongst them thoughtful and well-read 
intellectuals who applied their minds to the general principles and 
technique of public administration and government. 


The earliest work which is of special importance in the history of 
political thought of Muslim India, and was probably intended to be a 
blueprint for the .first Muslim government at Delhi, was written by a 
contemporary of Iltutmish. Fakhr-i Mudabbir, `. whose father was a 
distinguished scholar of Ghazni and whose great-grandfather had served 
in a prominent position under Sultan Ibrahim (451-492/ 1059-1099) spent a 
considerable part of his life at Lahore, where he met Muhammad Ghuri, 
and was later presented to Qutb-ud-din Aibak in 602/1205. He was the 
author of a book of genealogies, and the historical introduction to this 
work, which he completed in 603/1206. and presented to Aibak, has been 
edited and published by Sir, E. Dension Ross. A more important work, 


variously styled as Adab al-Muluk wa Kifayat al-Mamluk ("Rules for the Y 


Kings and the Welfare of the Subjects"). or Adab al Harab wa al-Shuja'ah ` 


("Rules of Welfare and Bravery") has not yet seen the light of the day.. “ 


The first part of this book is a work of political theory, dealing with the 
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qualifications and functions of different officers of State--wazir, 
mustaufi, wakil, mushrif, amir-i hajib, amir-i dad and Sahib-i barid. In 
chapters dealing with different dignitaries, Fakhr has draw the 
administrative pattern set up at Ghazni---following the models of 
Baghdad and Bukhara,---on old historical works, books on statecraft and 
on theological works, to illustrate and elaborate his views. The remaining 
book is a manual dealing systematically and in some detail with the art 


of war and warfare. This book, in which a distinguished scholar-statesman . 


of the age laid down the lines for the administrative and military 

, organisation of Muslim India, was doubtless intended by the author to be 
a guide-book for rulers. It was presented to Iltutmish and, as the 
contemporary histories show, the government organisation set up by him 
‘corresponded very much to the structure visualised by Fakhr-i Mudabbir. 


Another early work connected with political theory, of which an 
incomplete copy has survived, belongs to a different category. Fatawa'-i 
Jahandaré ("Rulings on Government") which is in the nature of a political 
phantasy consists of a number of imaginary discourses supposed to have 
been addressed by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni to his successor. It was 
written after Barani had been ousted from the royal court with disgrace 
and is concerned more with general policies than with the structure of 
the State. The book reflects Barani's bitterness against recent trends, 
his extremism and his acute class-consciousness. He is bitter, not only 
against the Hindus, but also against the Muslim lower classes, who, 
according to him, should be taught rules about hajj, zakat, etċ., but 
should not be "taught reading and writing, for plenty of disorders arise 
owing to the skill of the low-born in knowledge. 


-. . For on accounts of their skill, they became governors, revenue 
collectors, auditors, officers and rulers," If the teachers disregard this 
edict and "are discovered at the time of investigation that they have 


imparted knowledge or taught letters or writing to the low-born_ 


inevitably the punishment for disobedience will be meted cut to them."” 


Fatawa'-i Jahandari is of interest, like every thing else from the pen 
of a brilliant writer like Barani, but it represents an individual's views 
and made no impression on the course of Indo-Muslim history or political 
thought. Indeed, it is not referred to by any later writer or historian, 
and is not included in the incomplete, but fairly full, list of Barani's 
works given by his contemporary, Amir Khurd. The importance of the 
book is partly personal, as giving an insight into the mind of Barani, and 
partly topical, as it gives his views in the context of political and social 


situation then prevailing. In spirit and sentiments, Fatawa'-i Jahandari is 
‘in complete contrast with Fakhr-i Mudabbir's book, which is throughout’ 
inspired by practical idealism, moderation, and good sense. The contrast 


between the outlook of two early writers on political theory and 
administration is manifest on many points, but can perhaps be seen most 


privileges and responsibilities of kings, with separate chapters giving the | 
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-vividly with +reference to their attitude towards non-Muslims. Fakhr-i 


Mudabbir sums up the position of. dhimmis according to the Hanafi law. 
He indicates that efforts should be made to avoid confusion between the 
dhimmis and the Muslims in the Islamic cities (Shahrah'i Islam), but he is 
very. emphatic about the protection to be given to the lives and 
properties of the dhimmis, once they have accepted this position and 
agreed to pay jizyah. "If they consent to pay it," he says, all conflict 


- should cease "for their blood and property-is like the blood and. property 


of the Mussalmans" and it is no proper to carry on conflict with them.” 


Barani is, on the other hand, most unhappy that by "merely paying a 
few tankas and the poll-tax," the Hindus were able to. continue the 
traditions of their religion. He elaborates this point at one place: 


"On the other hand, if the Muslim king, in spite of the power and 
position which God has given him, is "merely content to take the pool - 
tax (Jizyah) and tribute: (Khiraj) from the Hindus and preserves both 
infidels and infidelity and refuses to risk his power in attempting to 
overthrow them, what differences will there be in this respect between 
the kings of Islam and the Rais of the infidels? For the Rais of the 
infidels also exact the poll-tax (Jizyah) and the tribute (Khiraj) from the 
Hindus, who belong to their own false creed, and fill their treasuries 
with money so obtained; in fact, they collect a hundred times more 
taxes." 


Besides Fatawa-i Jahandari, Barani has dealt at length with political 


‘philosophies of early Muslim rulers, statesmen and religious leaders in his 


well-know historical work, Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi. The long discourses on 
political affairs and statecraft contained in his book, like Nur-ud-din 


‘Mubarak Ghaznavi's advice to Iltutmish on the responsibilities of a 


Muslim "Defender of the Faith" (Din Panah), Balban's views on kingship, 
and his long lecture to his son, Bughra Khan, the governor of Bengal, on 
the relationship between the central and the provincial governments, 


Ahmad Chap's advice to Jalal-ud-din Khalji, Kotwal,Ala'al-Mulk's 


discourses at 'Ala'-ud-din's consultative assemblies, Qadi Mughith's views 
on major political and legal problems of the day and several others were 
dramatised and enlarged by the eloquent historian. They are presumably 
coloured by his own predilictions, and should not be treated as authentic 
in every word, but the views attributed to different rulers and dignitaries 
are so distinct and so much "in character" that they may be taken to 
generally represent the individual views of the persons to whom they are 
attributed. For an understanding of Muslim political thought during the 


Sultanate, a study of Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi is.helpful although it is not a 


work of political theory. 


Delhi Sultanate Not a Theocracy..The Muslim State in India was not 
a theocracy. Writing about the Sultanate, Dr. Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi 
says: 
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"The supremacy of the Shar’ has misled some into thinking that the 
` Sultanate was a theocracy. The essential feature of a theocracy--the rule 
of an ordained priesthood--is, however, missing in the organization of the 


Muslim state; the jurists are all laymen who claim no sacerdotal immunity 
form error.” 


Even apart form the general question whether in a society which 
does not recognise an ordained priesthood there can be a theocracy, 
especially in areas not under the direct contro! of the Khalifah, the 
historical factors, the declared policies of iraportant early Sultans and 
presence of a large non-Muslim population ruled out the establishment of 
an Islamic theocracy in India. The Sultans of Delhi were. practical 
men,and since their power rested largely on Muslim army and nobility, 


two of them strengthened their position in the eyes of the orthodox, by - 


obtaining formal recognition from the contemporary Khalifahs and some 

others continued to designate themselves on their coinage as the 
"Helpers" of a living or dead Khalifah. But this pious legal fiction did 
not alter the reality. By the time Muslim rule was established at Delhi, the 
temporal authority of the Khalifah at Baghdad had dwindled into a mere 
shadow even within his own territories, and the actual reality of the 
Indian links with the Khalifah may be judged by the fact that occasionally 
a Khalifah would be dead for years before Delhi became aware of the 
event, and made any change in the Khutbah or the coinage. The patents 
obtained by the rulers from the Khalifahs meant so little that at one 
time the contemporary Khalifah sent such patents simultaneously to more 
than one independent Sultan in India, e.g. the rulers of Delhi and 
Bengal. 


Besides, the policy adopted by early Sultans under the stress of 
circumstances with which they were confronted could hardly permit the 
- growth of theocracy. Iltutmish, practically the first Sultan of Delhi, 
pointed out the essentially secular nature of the Sultanate, and explained 
why, under conditions prevailing in India, it was not possible for him to 
be a "Defender of the Faith" (Din Panah), except in some limited spheres. 
Balban, the next important ruler, dominated northern India for nearly 
forty years and built up thé.political and administrative pattern which 
was followed by the later Sultans, went even farther. Barani makes it 
Clear. that, in spite of Balban's courtesy to the leading ulema and 
personal observance of religious practices, in matters of administration. 
. "he carried into effect whatever he considered to be in the interest 

of the State, irrespective of whether it was in accordance with Islamic 
Law or not." 'Ala'-ud-din Khalji followed the same policy. Barani 
writes about him: "When he obtained kingship, it. was firmly ingrained 
in his mind that government and administration were one thing, while 
the citations and injunctions of Islamic Law were another, and that 
while the government decrees were the concern of the king, the decisions 
of Islamic Law concerned the qadis and the muftis. Accordingly, in 
affairs of government, he did whatever appeared expedient to him, and in 
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whatever way he saw the welfare of the State, whether it was allowed or 
forbidden by Islamic Law. In administrative matters he never asked for 
legal opinion and very few learned men-visited him." It was under the 


‘Tughlugs, particularly under Firuz, that Muslim jurists received some 


recognition, but by then.the pattern of Muslim rule in India had become 
firmly established. i 


The early ulema realised the complexity of the Indian situation and 
the need for strengthening the Muslim government. After a brief period : 
of doubts and questioning, they accepted the course which Iltutmish © 
wished them to adopt. The local needs „and the spirit of the times 
encouraged this and a realistic modus operandi was evolved. The lack of 
rigidity shown by the ulema may be judged by the fact that Radiyah 
ascended the throne of Delhi, although Muslim legal opinion is firmly 
opposed to women rulers, and it was left to a much later scholar (Shaikh 
'Abd al-Haqq: Muhaddith--958-1052/1551-1642}, in the more legalistic days 
of the Mughals, to criticise the selection of Radiyah and express surprise 
at the action of the contemporary jurists and Shaikhs in accepting it. 
There was an equally glaring departure from the correct legal position in 


i i i ‘before his 
-Qutb-ud-din Aibak's being accepted as the Sultan, -years ) 
_manumission. Dr Ashraf has correctly summed up the position regarding the 


early ulema: 


"The Ulama whatever their spiritual significant did lend a hand, and 
perhaps not unsuccessfully, in helping the advancement of Muslim society in 
Hindustan, instead of harnessing all the religious passions of the Muslims to 
impede its progress.” 


ith the good sense shown by rulers like Ttutmish and practical, 
TA ES like Qadi Minhaj al-Siraj, the lines indicate, by 
Fakhr-i Mudabbir were followed. From early days the practice grew that so 
long as a Sultan undertook to safeguard the honour and the observances A . 
Islam, did nothing in open defiance of the principles of the Shari'ah | 


` appointed Qadis and made arrangements for religious education and 


igi i ; i i fere in the affairs 
observance of religious practices, the ulema did not inter : 
of the State, which the Sultan and his officers administered according to 


their lights. . a 
The Sultan. The title Sultan signifies a sovereign rule, and marks the ` 


iti i i i lar institution.” 
transition from the quasi-theocratic Khilafah to a secular in tion. 
Although the process was implicit in the establishment and administration of .. 


the Umayyad caliphate, it was strengthened by the Persian ideas. : 


i ivi i i influences, which had 
regarding "the Divine right of kings". These inf » which 
pent become dominant in Baghdad under the later Abbasids, were 


- even more marked at Bukhara and Ghazni. "At Ghazni--to which we may- 


iti i Sultans of Delhi--even 
look for the source of the political ideas of the 
the official titles of some of the heads of departments were the ere 
those at the ancient Persian court." At Delhi "in the -early days of 1 + 
Turkish rule, there was some opposition to the idea (of the Divine rig 
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of kings) in every orthodox circle of Muslim thinkers" i 

minded Iltutmish was almost apologetic about his kingly ee pate 
complete | y changed with Balban who was a great advocate of Persian 
ideas, he modeled his court after the Persian style, assumed the title of 
Zillulah and- introduced Persian etiquette, court ceremonial and 
festivities. With him Persian ideas of monarchy became dominant. The 
process was facilitated by the fact that Hindus were already used to 
regarding the king as a representative of Divine powers. 


These theories, based on Persian political ideas and 
gave medieval kings powers which occasionally were used Sie it 
there were a number of checks on the absolute exercise of authority by 
the Sultan. For one things, Islamic theory curtails the law-making power 
of a ruler, and, although there was nothing to stop an autocratic ruler 
from becoming a law unto himself, he could do so only in defiance of the 


system which gave him power, and usually the Sul i i 

do SO. Even an autocratic and motldiy ‘minded a ie Wee tae 
Khalji admitted that administration of justice was the concern of Muslim 
jurists and rewarded Qadi Mughith-ud-din for his bold criticism of his 
own actions, for which he could even offer some justification. 


Equally important was the opinion of the nobilit i i 
i i ) y. Dr Ishtiaq Husain 
Qureshi says: "No feudal lord in Europe exercised a greater kek on 


royal power than the nobles in India." This may not have been true in 


all cases, but there is plenty of evidence to show t 

consulted their chief nobles on important occasions ee T era 
affairs of the State were left to them. Minhaj refers to a dignitary 
Amir-i Majlis, whose duties were to arrange meetings for the Council of 
Advisers consisting of his mot intimate advisers. According to Dr Qureshi 
these meetings were "private parties, where the Sultan. met his friends" 
and were "just social and‘cultural". Barani, however, repeatedly refers to 
Majlis-i Khalwah as a place where affairs of the State were also 
discussed. Depending on this, Professor Day says: 


"The Sultan generally discussed all important matters of state in a ` 


council, Majlis-i-'Am or Majlis-i-Khalwat, in which the most: 

highest officers were allowed to sit. The four high aE a 
were also present in the deliberations of the Majlis-i-Khalwat. But this 
council had neither any constitutional sanction nor could it enforce the 
Sultan to call it; besides, the Sultan was not bound to follow its 
decisions. It was only consultative in character.™ 


, Barani has left a graphic account of some importan iscussi 
which took place in 'Ala'-ud-din's Majlis-i Khalwah. Tn see errand 
important questions were discussed freely, and some of his pet schemes 
(like his desire to establish a new religion) . were ruled out. These 
factors, together with the influence of public opinion, and the natural 
desire of the Sultan to maintain his position, exercised a check on the - 
theoretical absolutism enjoyed by him. 
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According to Muslim theory, particularly of the Sunnis who formed 
the bulk of Muslim population in India, election is the accepted method 
for selecting the amir. Both Turko-Iranian ideas of kingship and the 
Hindu conception of sovereignty were opposed to this principle, and even 
at the seat of the Khilafah, the original Muslim theory had since long 
given way to the practice of nomination, but, as Tripathi poincs out, "In 
spite of the fact of the nomination the theory of election was not 
abandoned. The gulf between the two principles was bridged by the leading 
officials and men consented to his election.” The acceptance of the 
governors of the provinces, the principal nobles of the capital and of the 
chief theologians, was taken as the indirect consent of the mass of the 
people. : 

Departments of the State. Fakhr-i Mudabbir lists the following 
principal dignitaries of the State: (1) Wazir; (2) Wakil-i Dad; (3) Amir-i 
Dad; (4) Amir-i Hajib; (5) Mushrif; (6) Mustaufi; (7) Sahib-i Barid. 
According to Dr Qureshi, the Mushrif-i Mumalik was the Accountant- 
General of the empire, while Mustaufi (Mustaufi-i Mumalik) was the 
Auditor-General. In Firuz Tughlug's reign, the Mushrif was the accounts 


. officer dealing with income, and the Mustaufi dealt with expenditure. 


Amir-i Hajib (or the Barbek) is often designated as the Chief Chamberlain, 
but this does not fully connote the functions and importance of this 
officer. Amir-i Hajib was the master of the ceremonies at the court and 
nobody could enter the royal presence without being introduced by one of 
his assistants. All petitions were presented to the Sultan through the 
Amir-i Hajib or his subordinates. The post, therefore, was one of great 
prestige and was reserved for trusted nobles. At least one holder of this 
post (Balban) was the most powerful noble of the day. Wakil-i Dar (not to 
be confused with the Wakil-i Sultanat of the Sayyid dynasty and the 
Wakil-i Mutliq of the Mughals) was the Coniroller of the Household, while 
Sahib-i Barid was ‘incharge of the royal post, communications and 
intelligence. 


History of Wizarah. The chief minister of the Sultan was called the 
Wazir. Fakhr-i Mudabbir considered the wazir a "Partaker in sovereignty" 
and recommended that, in his own technical domain, he must be left free 
by the monarch. He describes the normal functions of the wazir in the 
following passage: "The kings know well how to lead expeditions, conquer 
countries, give rewards, and shine in the assembly or battlefield; but it 
is the domain of the wazir to make a country prosperous, to accumulate 
treasures, to appoint officials, to ask for accounts, to arrange for the 
stock-taking of the commodities in the kar-khanas, and the census of 
horse, camels, mules and other animals, to assemble and pay the troops 
and artisans to keep the people satisfied, to took after the men of piety 
and fame and to give them stipends, to take care of the widows and the 
orphans, to provide for the learned to administer the affairs of the 
people, and organise the business of the state." This was the position 
in early days, when the wazir used to be in charge of the entire 
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government, both civil and military departments and functions which were 


later entrusted to the Sadr-i Jahan, but this arrangement underwent ` 


drastic changes in the light of practical experience. In view of the 
importance of the office and. to illustrate the administrative experiments 
that we carried on under the Sultanate, it will be useful to sketch the 
iustory Of wizacruh. ` 


_ few detains are known about administrative arrangements during the 
brief rule of Qutb-ud-din Aibak, but presumably the practice of combining 
civil and military offices’ (which was introduced by the Ghaznavids at 
Lahore in Mas'ud's reign, and was continued under the Ghuris) remained 
in operation. This was also the position under Iltutmish. His first wazir 
Nizam al-Mulk (Kamai-ud-din Muhammad) Junaidi was in charge of all 
sections of the government, and, in addition to his civil duties, was 
occasionally entrusted with military commands (e.g. the operation against 


Nasir-ud-din Qabacha). He held this office during the brief reign of. 


lltutmish's immediate successor, but as he refused to take the oath of 
allegiance to Radiyah, she promoted his deputy, Khwajah Muhadhdhab-ud- 
din to the wizarah. During the troubled reign of Radiyah and her 
successors, Khwajah Muhadhdhab-ud-din played an ambitious and 
dangerous game. He used his influence with weak rulers and his own 
capacity for intrigue. to consolidate his position and "took all power out 
of the hands of the Turkish amirs" At first an attempt was made during 
the brief rule of Bahram to curb the wazir's (and the king's) powers by 
the creation of the post of the Na'ib.(the Deputy of the Realm), but this 
did not work and the wazir continued to be all-powerful. -Muhadhdhab's 
oo therefore joined hands and had him assassinated on 28 October 


The end of Khwajah Muhadhdhab-ud-din marks the close of a period 
in the history of Wizarah. The way he used his proximity to the king and 
his authority in the military sphere to secure unlimited power frightened 
the nobles. The provincial governors and other administrative officers 
representing the backbone of the government would not permit an 
individual, selected for his ability in office work, to obtain so much 
power, Not only did Muhadhdhab's overwhelming ambition bring about his 
own violent end, but it also led to a change in the character of the 
wizarah. His successors were selected for their docility. Balban, even 
before he became Deputy, was more powerful than the wazir, and when 
he became king, he took away the military functions of this functionary. 
He made the Rawat 'Ard his muster-master, who was originally in charge 
of the financial side and of records of military personnel only 
independent of the wazir, and raised him to the rank of the War 
Minister. Actually in Barani's list of high dignitaries. Balban's venerable 
Rawat'Ard comes before Khwajah Hasan, the wazir, possibly on account 
powerful wazir, the wazir-i Mutliq advocated by Fakhr-i Mudabbir.Khan 
_Jahan, originally a Hindu from Telingana who had accepted Islam at the 
hands of Hadrat Nizam-ud-din Auliya, exercised both civil and military 
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powers. His position may be judged by Firuz's frequent remark that Khan 
Jahan was virtually the king of Delhi. After his death in 774/1372, his 
son became wazir, and maintained his father's traditions over a long periad, 
but this led to jealousy, and in 789/1387 he lost his life while in opposition 
to a prince of the royal family. This also marked the end of the power of 
Firuz Tughluq and the decline of the dynasty. Khwaj.:h Jahan Sarwar al- 
Mulk, the wazir of Muhammad Shah, commanded great power both in civi 
and military spheres, but realising that the Sultan was tottering to its fall, 
he had one of the military leaders made Wakil-i Sultanat; and himself left 
for the eastern provinces, where he carved out a kingdom for himself in 
Jaunpur. : i i 


The vicissitudes of the wizarah under the Sayyid. Dynasty are not 
very important, and Bahlul Lodi, true to his tribal concepticn of kingship, 
did not establish an organised wizarah. Sikandar Lodi, however, saw the 
impossibility of successfully applying this tribal conception to a huge 
territory, and had a regular diwan and a wizarah. His wazir, however, 
seems to have confined himself to civil work, "mainly in relation to the 
treasury". Mian Malik Bhowa, the second wazir of Sikandar, continued to 
hold office under his son, Ibrahim. He was not a young or energetic 
officer, but was pious and upright and was a great patron of literature. 
He compiled a book on medicine and sponsored another on music. According 
to Waqi'at-i Mushtaqi, he obtained books from Khusrau and gave them to 
scholars. Once when Ibrahim asked him to pay a large sum of money to a 
chief, the old minister violently objected saying that "the -monarch 
accumulates treasure as a matter of policy and spends it on proper 
objects. It is not desirable that money should be spent without of his 
personal eminence. This change marked the end of the dual-~-civil. and 
military--role of wizarah so dear to Muslim political theorists, and 
remained in operation till the days of Firuz Tughluq. Under the pleasure- 
loving Kaiqubad, Nizam-ud-din Dadbak gained ascendancy and contributed 
to the ruin of the young king. When Jalal-ud-din Khalji came to the 
throne, wizarah was entrusted to Khwajah Khatir, who had been Deputy 
Wazir in Baiban's days. He was confirmad in his office by 'Ala-ud-din 
Khalji, whose Deputy Wazir Sharaf Qai is also praised for efficiency, but. 
during the last days of the king, Malik Kafur, the royal Deputy, wielded 
rea! power. During the shortlived rule of Khusrau Khan, Malik Wahid-ud-din 
Quraishi, who had proved successful as provincial Wazir in Gujarat, became 
Wazir al-Mumalik. Ghiyath-ud-din Tughluq made an even more interesting 
experiment. He created a board of three ex-wazirs, with the seniormost 
having the high title of Malik al-Wuzara' (the Chief Minister). Ghiyath 
"honoured them by permitting them to sit in his presence, and not only 


consulted them in all matters, but gave full weight to their opinions”. 


The routine work of the Wizarah was carried on by Malik Shadi, the 
son-in-law of the King. Muhammad Tughluq entrusted the wizarah to 
Khawaja Jahan Malik Ayaz, who had been in charge of the Public 
Works Department under his father. The wazir could not sway the 
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self-willed Sultan, but was considered competent and continued to hold - 


his office till the end of the reign. 


With Tughlugs' general policy of approximating to standard Muslim 
practice in all matters and Muhammad Tughluq's personal preference for 
Arab and Persian ways, we notice the beginning of a change in the 
character of the Wizarah. Khwajah Jahan, thought essentially a civil 
servant was occasionally entrusted with military duties. This change is 
more marked under Firuz, whose wazir fully approximated to the Arab 
notion of an all-good reason.” The youthful Sultan was so enraged at 
this bluat reply that he ordered the arrest of the Wazir with whom he 
was even otherwise unhappy, but the office of the Wizarah was 
entrusted to his son. 


Ibrahim Lodi lost his throne to Babur in 932/1526, and the 
developments which took place under the Mughals will be described 
elsewhere. Essentially; however, the wizarah followed the lines laid down 
by Balban, and the holder of the office was confined to civil duties. This 
became the normal ‘arrangement in Muslim India. The arrangements, by 
which the wazir enjoyed the comprehensive powers assigned to him by 
Muslim political theorists, did not work badly -under Firuz, but he was a 
‘mild, if not a weak, ruler, and the normal tradition in Muslim India was 
to have strong, active monarchs under whom the system evolved by 
Balban worked best. Even popular opinion favoured this. Hindus and 
Muslims knew only monarchical government, and "on the whole people 
tolerated an absolute ruler rather than an absolute wazir". 


Finance. The financial arrangements, of which the wazir was in 
charge, were in accordance with normal Islamic theory and practice, as 
inherited from the Ghaznavids, and modified in the light of local needs 
and usages, 


The land revenue was. as in Hindu India, the mainstay of the 
government finance. As the Muslims had to pay zakat, which was fairly 
high, and were subject to military duty from which non Muslim were 
exempt, Islamic practice often authorised a variation of the incidence of 
taxation between Muslim and non-Muslims. In India, however ordinarily 
no such distinction was made in regard to the main source of the State 
revenue, the revenue from land: 


Qut-ud-din Aibak, the first Muslim ruler, fixed the State demand 
(Kharaj) at one-fifth of the gross produce. In land revenue, as in other 
spheres, Balban laid down the administrative pattern for the Sultanate. 
"With regard to assessment, he advised a middle course: Over-assessment 
would result in the impoverishment of the country, but under-assessment 
would render the peasants lazy and insubordinate: it was essential that 
they should have enough to live in comfort, but they should not have 
much more. According to Moreland, "it may be fairly said then that 
Balban had grasped the main principles of rural economy in an Indian 
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peasant-state, at a period when the environment afforded little scope for 
individual advance; he aimed at a peaceful and contented peasantry, 
raising ample produce and paying a reasonable revenue; and he saw that 
it was the king's duty to direct the administration with this object in 
view." “When under 'Ala-ud-din Khalji, owing to need for building up a 
large army, additional funds were needed, the State demand was raised 
to one-half of the produce, the uppermost imit allowed by Muslim Law in 
respect of Kharaj, but in the following reign "the heavy Kharaj and 
heavy demands" were lowered. There is a difference of opinion about 


‘the scale of demand in the reign of the first Tughluq king. According to 


the Cambridge History of India (VIII, 128), Ghiyath-ud-din Tughlug limited 
the land tax "to one-tenth or one-eleventh of the gross produce" while, 
according to Moreland, the relevant reference in the contemporary history 
refers only to the limit of increase being one-tenth or one-eleventh. 
Dr Qureshi is of opinion that "except for a few well-defined areas, which 
paid the half or single tithe, the general charge on land was a fifth of 
the produce, which was maintained from the earliest days of the sultanate . 
until, at least till the end of Firuz Shah's reign; the only exception 
was 'Ala-ud-din Khalji's special demand of a half." Under the Mughal rulers 
who followed the precedent of Timur in charging a third of the produce as 
land revenue, the scale was raised and Sher Shah, who had seen. the 
increase in the State demand under Babur and Humayun, followed their 
example.” 


Apart from land revenue, there were a number of local imposts. 


. Orthodox Muslims considered them illegal and the two Muslim monarchs who 


made an attempt to run the State in accordance with Islamic Law, Firuz 
Tughluq and Aurangzeb, -abolished these extra-Shara'i taxes. But these 
imposts were of ancient origin and raise their head again and again. Most: 
Sultan permitted them, as they were sanctioned by custom, and at times 
when the State abolished them, they were realised by corrupt officials or 
even by panchayats. 


During the early period, when the subcontinent was being conquered 


` and new areas were being occupied, the ghanimah (the spoils of war) 


provided an important source of State income. According to Islamic Law, all 
booty should: be collected and a fifth (Khums) set apart for the State, the 


-rest being distributed among the soldiers. Later, the practice was reversed 


and four-fifth of the booty was appropriated by the State treasury. Firuz 
Shah's ulema considered it illegal and the king ordered the adoption of the 
share fixed by Shara'. A tax which gained importance during Firuz's reign 
was the charge levied for use of canal water. Firuz was not the first to dig 
canals, but he was the first monarch to ask Muslim jurists. whether an 
irrigation tax was lawful. The reply of the jurists was in the affirmative, - 


- and so a 10% and addition was made to the land revenue demand for using 


canal water for irrigation. 
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Zakat and Jizyah. With regard to the religious taxes, contemporary 
historians do not record that zakat was levied by the Sultans of Delhi, 


but their silence has been taken by some historians to mean that the 


normal procedure of the levy of zakat was followed. At any rate, there 
were arrangements for the receipt of zakat paid voluntarily by Muslims 
as a religious duty, and Figh-i Firuz Shahi mentions a separate treasury 
for zakat. Towards the end of the Sultanate, Sikandar Lodi abolished 
Zakat on grain and it was not renewed by any subsequent Sultan. Jizyah, 
or poll tax, was levied on non-Muslims "in return for which they received 
protection of life and property and exemption from military service." 
The Holy Qur'an uses the word jizyah, like kharaj, to mean a tax, and 
early writers of Muslim India do not attach any technical significance to 
the term. It was, however, soon levied as a capitation tax. As such it 
was borrowed from Persia where it was called gezit. The Romans also 
imposed a poll tax on those who were not Roman citizen, and, in the 
Middle Ages, it was quite common to charge special taxes for military 
needs. As pointed out by Tripathi, jizyah "served the purpose of what 
"host tax' was in France, 'Common peany' in Germany, and the 'Victual 
money' or 'Scutage' in England".” 


As military duty was compulsory for Muslims, they were free from 
jizyah. According to Dr Tripathi, until the legalistic and orthodox Firuz 
Tughluq took up the matter, the recovery of jizyah was often in 
abeyance. "Although it is true that jizyah had not been abolished and was 
probably realised to some extent, it was gradually falling into disuse. The 
ablest of the Delhi Sultans were taking more and more interest in the 
secular revenue and were inclined to ignore jizyah."” He says elsewhere: 
"There is no definite evidence to show that jizyah was levied form the 
Hindu subjects living directly under the government of Delhi. From the 
trend of conversation between Ala-ud-Din and Qazi Mughis-ud-Din, it 
appears that the Sultan was well satisfied with the maximum tax he had 
imposed upon the people and was not inclined to press for jizyah. Zia-ud- 
Din would surely have not failed to mention it if it had been levied at 
_all."" Dr Levy expresses similar opinion, though he states that 'Ala'-ud- 
din did not levy jizyah on Hindus because he refused to accord them the 
‘Status of dhimmis.”° This interpretation is not correct. Very often for the 
sake of convenience and more often in rural areas, jizyah and kharaj 
were realised as a consolidated tax. In the early days of the Sultanate, 
the rulers had not built up an elaborate organisation, and tax-farming-- 
ultimately through Hindu middlemen--was the normal means of recovery. 
It appears unlikely that, apart from a comprehensive demand made on a 
village or a territory, separate and specific realisation of jizyah was 
feasible. Where jizyah was recovered it was charged in three categories. 
The richest paid four dinars per head per annum, the middle groups two 
dinars and the lowest class paid one dinar.” Women, children and "those 
who had’ not enough to pay the tax after defraying the cost of their 
living' were excused. i 
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- Coinage. Nothing illustrates the practical and statesmanlike approach 
of the early Muslim rulers better than the slow, cautious evolution of 
their coinage system. Muhammad Ghuri was the founder of the Muslim 
Empire in India. Some modern historians refer to him as a "soldier of 


faith" keen on the destruction of Hindu idols and the establishment of 


Islam. Yet the three of his coins which are extant show him to be a 
cautious, practical man of affairs, rather than a fanatical soldier of 
faith. Two of- those tell-tale coins are mere imitation of the earlier 
Hindu coins, with the figure of even the goddess Lakshmi reproduced, the 
only distinguishing element being the sovereign's name inscribed in Indian 
characters. The third coin, though based on the dinar of. Muslim 
countries, bears a Devanagri legend and the figure of a horseman, much 
in the tradition of Hindu coins. The Muslim rulers were faced with the 
problem of establishing a new currency amongst a people unacquainted 
with the Muslim coinage system much less with Arabic, and they tried to 
do this with minimum disturbance of the existing usages and practices. 
"Tt was Balban ‘who more than sixty years after the conquest of Delhi 
finally replaced the Hindu device of the 'bull and horseman, with the 
sovereign's hame inscribed in Devanagri characters." 


In the early years of the Sultanate, the Jital corresponding to the 
modern anna,.and an adaptation of the old dehiliwala current before the 
Muslim rule, was the token coin in use. The silver tanka (which was 
replaced by rupiah of Sher Shah and Akbar), was introduced by Titutmish 
‘and marked "the commencement of the Indo-Muslim monetary system : In 
addition to its indigenous name, it was linked up with the weight 
standard, with which the people in India were familiar. It was planned to 
contain one tola or ninety-six rattis and to be divisible by the thirty-two 
ratti purana, to which weight the older dehliwala approximated. Once the 
Muslim monetary system. became established, the rulers | introduced 
changes and improvements in the designs and legends of their coins and 
made them approximate to the normal Muslim coinage in length and 
appearance. Iltutmish started the practice of inscribing the name of the 
mint on his tanka. By 622/1225. the name of the contemporary Abbasid 
Khalifah had begun to appear on the coins, which already contained the 
Muslim Kalimah. With the improvement of mints, the beauty and design of 
the coins improved, and in-course of time kings and currency experts 
could indulge in their own whims or experiments. The fertile brain of 
Muhammad Tughluq thought of using coinage for propaganda. ‘Not only 
are his coins noted for their novelty, for their superb die execution and 
for their design," but by his giving up the tradition of the predecessors 
who styled themselves "Sultans" or "Shahs" or by similar titles uniformly 
maintained. He issued coins with different legends and titles such as (a) 
The just Sultan; (b) Fighter in the way of God; (c) The slave, Hopeful of 
the Grace of God. : 


Careful planning and skilful adjustment to local conditions ensured 


the success of the currency introduced by the Muslims. "As a measure of | 
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the ability of the Delhi financiers, it would be observed that the relative 


value of the currency pieces remained static throughout the century." . 


The silver tanka was the principal coin which ruled: all other 
denominations like jital (of mixed metal), and the copper fals 
(corresponding to modern paisa). The gold tanka was equal ,to ten silver 


tankas in value in the time of 'Ala'-ud-din Khalji. Apart from Muhammad . 


Tughluq's unsuccessfull effort to introduce token currency of mixed 
metal, the coins were of pure metal and standard weight, and the State 
took every precaution to maintain the purity and weight of its coins. 


The ‘Arid.significantly enough Fakhr-i Mudabbir does not refer to a 
Qadi-i Mumalik, presumably, as his functions were originally performed by 
Amir-i Dad,. with the help of the qadis and other advisers, or by qadi-i 
lashkar, and the office of Qadi-i Mumalik was, perhaps, created after 
I'tutmish. Nor does Fakhr devote a separate chapter to the functionary 
known as ‘Arid or Arid al-Mumalik during the Sultanate (and Mir Bakhshi 
during the Mughal period) possibly as this functionary was, during the 
early days, directly under the Wazir, who looked after the military and 
financial side of the work and it was only under Balban that the'Arid was 
made independent of the wizarah. The 'Arid was already performing many 
of the duties later assigned to him. Fakhr-i Mudabbir describes a military 
review thus: "The arid from a point of vantage, saw the left wing, the 
centre and then the right wing march past him, both cavalry and 
infantry. The naqibs stood by, and the ‘arid scrutinized each soldier, his 
‘arms and his horse. Every soldier had an appointed place; the naqib had 
charts for arranging the soldiers in battle array." 


The king was the commander-in-chief of the forces but with the 
expansion of the empire and the growth of the military side of the 
government, the importance of the Arid increased immensely. Not only 
did he function sometimes as the general of the forces, but he also acted 


as the chief recruiting officer and fixed the salary of each recruit. The 


commissariat was under him, and the Diwan-i 'Ard disbursed salaries to 
the troops. Even Amir Khusrau and other court officials who held military 
ranks received salaries from this office. Thus already under the Sultanate 
we can see the beginnings of. the Mughal system of placing all public 
servants on the army pay list and giving them mansabs. The 'Arid-i 
Mumalik was not the commander-in-chief, of even ‘the seniormost general 
--the king named the generals for different campaigns,--but it is not 
difficult to see in contemporary accounts the power and the importance 
of the head of the Diwan-i Ard Jalal-ud-din Khalji held this post before 
he ascended the throne, and the part played by Shaikh Farid, who held 
the corresponding positioh of Mir Bakhshi under Akbar, in securing the 
accession of Jahangir is weil known. | 


Rawat'Ard. In the early period the post gained immensely by the 
sagacity, popularity and competence of Amir Khusrau's maternal 
grandfather, who had the title of 'Imad al-Mulk, popularly known as 
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Rawat "Ard. He began- service under Iltutmish, who.‘later appointed him 
as head of the Diwan-i 'Ard. He retained. this. position during many 
political changes which took place after ‘Iitutmish's death, and..was 
confirmed in his office by Balban, who made him independent. of.:the 
wazir and raised the office to- the level. of an independent minister. 
In fact, Balban had ordered that Rawat 'Ard should take precedence over 
all nobles and chiefs. Rawat. 'Ard seems: to have been: a’inost remarkable 
officer, He retained his position in those troubled times: for sixty-two 
years, which in itself seems extraordinary, but the paternal way in 
which he looked after his soldiers was even more remarkable- Any sawar 
aceidentally losing his horse or armour was sure to get it from the 
private account of Rawat 'Ard "He wes kinder than a father and a mother 


to all his soldiers, and he used to say, I.am the guardian of the. kingdom, 


and a prop of the kingship of the rulers, who have entrusted’ to` me all 
affairs relating to the armed forces, If I am negligent in ‘looking. after 
the’ army, and do not spend my day and night in making arrangements for 
them and do not treat my soldiers better than my brother dnd sons, I would 
be considered untrue to my salt in this world and will look small on the 
Day of Judgment. i 


He had an open table where not only nobles but clerks and peons were 
welcome and were entertained on a lavish scale. He maintained the 
efficiency of the War Office, which is praised by contemporary historians, 
but his success was also due to his tact and statesmanship. Partly on 
account of the political condition and partly. on account of Rawat'Ard's 
own personality, the importance of the office increased enormously. Balban 
laid down that he should be supreme (mutl aq al- inan) in his department. He 
had direct access to the ruler, and the officers. of the departments placed 
their annual reports regetane the army and the muster directly before the 
kings. 


Army. The situation with which the Muslim rulers were confronted in 


India necessitated maintenance of an effective army. The Muslim task 


was facilitated by their superior generalship.. and quality of their troops, 
but they had also developed the science of warfare to a high level. We 
have already referred to Fakhr-i Mudabbir's book on government. Of the 
two extant copies of the book, one is entitled-Adab al-Muluk wa. kifdyat 
al-Mamluk and the second is called Adab al-Harab wa al-Shuja’ah. Onè- 
third of the book deals with the organisation . of government, | ‘but the 
greater part is a War Manual, dealing with different aspects of warfare. 


' It deals. with such practical subjects as camping places, battle array of 


the armies, despatch of spies and scouts (Tilayah), surprise night 


attacks, and different types of equipment and arms. Three’ chapters | are 


devoted to horses, viz. the qualities of good method of treatment” in | case of 
illness. 

The steps taken by Balban to Keen ee in sood in a by 
'Ala-ud-din Khalji to raise and maintain a large standing army-have been 


ess) era 
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described by Barani. The cavalry was the backbone of the army, but the 
` Sultans did not confine their organisation to the traditional pattern. They 
soon began: to employ elephants on an extensive scale, and Balban 
considered a single war elephant to be as effective in battle as five hunderd 
horsemen. The foot-soldier (Payaks) were mainly Hindus of poor classes, 
- slaves-or other persons of small means, who wanted employment and could 
not afford horses. Military grades were organised on a decimal basis. "A sar 
‘Rhel-had ten horsemen under him, a sipah-salar directed ten sar khels; an 
amir ten sipah-salars; a Malik had authority over ten amirs and a khan's 
© forces contained at least those of ten Malik's. 


The use of naphtha and „Greek fire was known from early times. 
Incendiary arrows and javelins as well as pots of cumbustibles were 
‘hurled against the enemy. The Delhi army used grenades, fireworks and 
rockets against Timur, but, although there are references to a crude form 
of ‘cannon, and in the provincial kingdoms of Gujarat and the Deccan, this 
arm was properly developed, the Sultanate of Delhi had no made much 
‘progress in the use of artillery. It was the neglect of this arm which 
turned the scales against the Delhi forces in the first battle of Panipat in 
_ . 933/1526. i 


One’ of the main military tasks before the early Sultans was the 


aS security of the northwestern frontier. The Mongols who had overwhelmed 


Muslim States in Central and Western Asia were always at their doors. 
_Perhaps the greatést achievement of the Sultanate was to save India from 
this calamity, and this was made possible, not only through and adequate 


es army, but by the completion of a network of forts in the western Punjab. 


The magnitude of this achievement is more easily appreciated if it is 
compared with the ineffective efforts put in by the Rajput rulers to deal 


with the smaller problem of Muslim invasion, and their failure to develop 


and work out an efficient system of frontier defences. 


-A section of the army, which was distinct from the contingents of 
Iqta'dars and the royal army, consisted of the volunteers for _jihad, 
often called the ghazis. Thousands of such volunteers joined Mahmud in 

_his Indian campaigns and they remained a factor of some importance in the 
-early days of. the Sultanate--probably ‘until the reorganisation of the 
army by Balban and 'Ala'-ud-din Khalji at Delhi, and even till a later 
date in Bengal.” They were not registered in the Diwan-t Ard like the 
~ regular soldiers entitled toa salary, "but eventually an attempt was made 
to control their exuberance and make better practical use of them'. At 
the time of Mahmud's expedition to Somnath 50,000 dinars were allotted 
from the State treasury for their weapons and equipment and in the reign 
of his son Mas'ud a special Salar-ı Ghaziyan remained stationed at 


Lahore. These volunteers formed a part of Muhammad Ghuri's army. The 


soldiers who accompanied Muhammad b. Bakhtiyar Khalji in his 
adventurous exploits included many ghazis and, in general, the role of 
Muslim volunteers in expansion of Muslim rule in Bengal has been 
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important. Shah Jalal, who with his companions played a decisive role in 
the conquest of Sylhet, may be taken as a notable example of ‘this 


secondary source of Muslim military strength. l : 


Judiciary. Muslim judicial practice recognised four types of. courts: 
(1).diwan-i mazalim, presided over by the ruler or his representative; (2) 
qadi's courts; (3). the courts of muhtasibs to deal among other things 
with certain. offences against religious ordinances; and (4) the police 
(shurtah) courts. In Muslim India, the third type -of courts gained: in 
power and prestige under the Tughluqs, and later under Aurangzeb. 


Amir-i Dad. The first important judicial dignitary of the sultanate at. 
Delhi to whom a reference is found in contemporary records, was Amir-i. . 
Dad. (chief justiciary or chief magistrate). Sipah Salar 'Ali Isma'il the. -. 
first Amir-i-Dad of Delhi, was the head of the group. of.noblemen and - 
officers who invited Iltutmish to occupy the throne of Delhi in opposition 
to Aibak's adopted son, Aram Shah. He was obviously a layman, and the 


: office was usually reserved for a leading noble, with special aptitude for 


judicial work. Fakhr-i Mudabbir, who devoted a chapter to the 
qualifications of the Amir-i Dad, desired that only a man belonging to the 
royal or a nobel family, and known for piety and learning, should be 
appointed to this post and should have a large salary paid to him, as he 
may have to try complaints against governors and high commanders. In 
the absence of the Sultan, who functioned as Supreme Judge throughout 
Muslim rule, the Amir-i Dad presided over the "Court of Complaints. and- 
justice". The court was. called the Diwan-i Mazalim under the Abbasid 
government of Baghdad while Minhaj refers to the institution at Delhi as 
Masnad-i Mazalim wa': Adl. Amir-i Dad, who later came to be called 
Dadbak, "controlled the kotwal, the police and the muhtasib." He "was 
also responsible for the proper maintenance of mosques, bridges and 
public buildings, as also of the city walls and gates....His office kept 
copies of the documents registered with the qadi; it was his duty to 
forbid a covenant which transgressed the law". "If he felt that there 
had been a miscarriage of justice, he could either draw’the attention of 
the qadi to the fact or delay the exeeution of the decision until the 
matter was reconsidered by a fuller or a higher court.” Amir-i Dad 
ordered the apprehension of criminals, dealt with breaches of law, and 
tried cases, where necessary, with the assistance of a qadi; who 
functioned as a legal adviser. Minhaj had some interesting observations 
to make about one of the early occupants of this office, with whom he 
worked for. several years, and his account shows that although Amir-i Dad 
gave judgment and awarded punishment, his court functioned as a judicial 

bench. Minhaj says: "It must be about eighteen years since the bench of 

the administration of justice was adorned by his (Saif-ud-din 'Ajami's) 

dignity; and, during the whole period, he has been obedient to the canons 
of the (Muhammadan) law, and beyond those which the law decrees he 
has not added a title. The writer of this work, upon two occasions, for 
nearly eight years, by the gracious command of the Sultan of Sultans 
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(Nasir-ud-din Mahmud) was seated on the same bench with that just 
Malik in the Court of justice at the capital city, Dehli, and the author 
has sen that all his acts, procedures, and expositions have been 
conformable with the faith and its ordinances. By the dignity of his 
_punishments, and the majesty of his justice, the multitude of 
eentumacious (persons) round about the capital, and the gangs of evil- 
doers and robbers, having drawn back the hand of violence within the sleeve 
of relinguis! iment and suspension, are quiescent in the corner of fear and 
terror." 


Alir-i Dad had his representative in the provinces 4 as well as in the 
army. For example, Malik Saif-ud-din Aibak, with whom Minhaj worked at 
Delhi, was originally at Kara. Barani at one place, refers to amir-i dad-i- 


mumalik. The mir-i-adl, to whom reference is made by the Mughal . 


historians, corresponded to amir-i-dad or his regional representative, but 
the provincial and city governors and the kings began to handle some 
disputes themselves; : and referred others to the qadi, and the posts of 
amir-i-dad or mir-i 'adl seem to have been filled in a few cases only. 
Still, the kings and governors made regular arrangements for personal 
dispensation of justice. Ibn Battutah and another: Arab writer describe 
the detailed arrangements made by Muhammad Tughluq, who presided 
= over the diwan-i mazalim, with the Chief Qadi at his side "to give him 
iògal advice....Under Sikandar Lodi, the wazir (Mian Bhowa also 
functioned as mir-i’adl and) presided over the mazalim court; the legal 
advice w ‘AS given by the qadi, who was assisted by twelve learned 
lawyers. ure 


Qadis. While the system of dispensation of justice by the king or his 


representative continued, administration of justice by the qadis grew in ` 


importance and became a prominent feature of the Tughluq rule. The main 
concern of the qadi was with civil disputes amongst Muslims, ."but later 
his jurisdiction widened and embraced considerably the supervision and 

management of the property. of orphans and lunatics the execution of 
testamentary dispositions and the supervision of awqaf. "33 They were 
appointed by the central government and were completely independent of 
the governors. The office of the Qadi-i Mumalik or Qadi al-Qudat was 
normally held by the head of the ecclesiastical department, -who was 
‘generally known as the Sadr-i Jahan. It is not certain whether Qadi 
al-Qudat heard appeal against the judgments of the qadis. "Possibly, his 
functions with regard to qadis were merely administrative; as an appeal 
judge . he probably sat ith the king." The Chief Qadi was also the 

Sultai's legal adviser in matters relating to Shari'ah. The enlightened 
opinión and books: on Muslim statecraft emphasise the importance of 


appoiitr-z only honest pious and well-qualified qadis in the realm, but 
with tle i.onarch retaining the powers of appointment of th Chief Qadi, 
the Sultan had the final say in the framing of the judicial structure. 


Still public opinion was critical of any appointment of chief gadis for 


considerations other.than those of merit, and such an appc: intment made. 


` 
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by 'Ala'-ud-din Khalji was very unpopular, Most of the kings took steps 
to uphold the prestige of the judiciary. The manner in which, on one 
occasion, Muhammad Tughluq appeared like an ordinary plaintiff in the 
court of a qadi and saluted him may be nothing more than a thcatrical 
gesture, but such episodes built up the prestige of the courts and enabled 
the general public and the legal profession: to realise what was expected 
of the judges. There are plenty of instances to show that, although under 
a despotic monarchy there were obvious limitations to the role which an 
individual could play, the jurists often acted with courage and 
independence. When Jalal-ud-din Khalji wanted Sayyidi Maula, who was 
accused of high treason, to-vindicate himself by walking through fire, 
the jurists vetoed the idea by contending that fire did. not distinguish 
between the. innocent and the guilty. The Sultan bowed to their decision, 
though he later instigated and connived at Sayyidi's murder. Similarly, in 
spite of 'Ala'-ud-din khalji's reputation for ruthlessness, Qadi Mughith-ud- 
din did not fail to. criticise his action, and. let it be said to the credit 
of the Sultan that, in spite of this condemnation, he rewarded the qadi with 
a khil'at. The sanctity attached to the office of the qadi, his being-an 
expert in Islamic Law,.and the pressure of public opinion encouraged an 
independent judiciary, the need for which was universally recognised... 


` Rise of Indo-Muslim Law _ 


Nur-ud-din Mubarak Ghaznavi (d. 631/1234). The first important 
personality who is stated to have been consulted on questions ‘of Islamic 
Law in the Sultanate of Delhi was. Sayyid Nur-ud-din Mubarak Ghaznavi. 
His figure is shrouded in obscurity, but the long extract which Barani has 
given of his address to Iltutmish about the lines on which a Muslim king 
should conduct himself and the forthright manner in which he expressed 
himself indicate his importance. According to Akbar al: Akhiyar, he was 
"the leader and the Shaikh al-Islam of Delhi, and was known as the chief 
of Delhi in the days of Sultan Sharns-ud-din (Iltutmish). «? In Ottoman 
Turkey, Shaikh al-Islam was the principal dignitary entrusted with the 
exposition of Islamic Law, but in Muslim India the term has normally 
been applied to the principal sufi Shaikh of the day. Shaikh Nur-ud-din 
Mubarak was not a jurist but a mystic. On account of his prominence and 
Iltutmish's regard for the sufis, he.seems to have been consulted on 
questions of Islamic Law and political theory, which normally are not the 
concern of the mystics. He was born in’Ghazni, and was-one of the early 
immigrants to the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent., He was held in high regard 
by Sultan Muhammad Ghuri, who is stated to have appointed him as Shaikh 
al-Islam. He died in 631/1234 shortly before Iltutmish's death. Barani's 
account of his discourses shows that he was extremely critical of the 
court etiquette and the mode of living adopted by Muslim kings. The 
Shaikh wished the Sultan to deal firmly with non-Muslims, and condemned 
not only all heresy, but also the study of philosophy. Barani often 


puts some of his own ideas in the discourses which he attributes to 


important personalities, but the - puritanical,. ultra-democratic and 
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ascetical approach which he attributes to Nur ud-di 

s -ud-din .Mubarak Ghaznavi 
appears typical of the early days of Muslim India, wher simplicity oud 
piety found favour, not only with the jurists,but with the ruling monarch.. 


` Minhaj al-Siraj Chief Qadi of the Real i i 
l i x Qi m A different type 
personality and one whose policy left a great impression on the Tene Of 


Islamic Law in the country was Qadi Minhaj al-Siraj, better known as’ 


the most important historian of the Slave Dynast 
Iltutmish's successors, he held the important office of ie Her Oo F 
the realm for a number of years, and, though his close association with a 
particular group of nobles in later years with Balban's partly resulted in 
his displacement when his enemies came to power, he was reappointed 
after a brief interval. Hadrat.Nizam-ud-din Auliya' is ‘reported to have 
stated that the same' (ecstatic dances), to which most orthodox lawyers 
objected, became prevalent. in Delhi when Minhaj became Qadi. ” He ae 
quoted a contemporary of Minhaj as saying that the latter was not fit'to 
_ be a qadi, but :should have been the principal sufi Shaikh. These 
significant statements | give a clue to the personality of and ‘policies 
followed by) Minhaj, as qadi of the realm (and of the capital). Minhaj 
himself -has recorded that he was not popular with other religious 
. dignitaries and once they attempted to have-him assassinated.” 


In the light of these -observation (and even Minhaj' 

association. with Balban), it is reasonable to infer that Te aon nee 
inthe application of Islamic Law,. and his long tenure- as Chief Qadi 
i contributed towards the evolution of suitable modus operandi for. the new 
Muslim. government. Minhaj was one of the most learned men of his da 
and was an eloquent preacher. Hadrat Nizam-ud-din Auliya' says that ha 
used to go every Monday to hear Minhaj's tadhikir; and the contemporary 
rulers. often. called upon’ him to address the army or public meetings 
when | they. were confronted with a crisis. When Iltutmish besieged the 
fort of Gwalior and, met with difficulties, under royal orders Minhaj 
addressed: the troops ninety-five times.in the course of the protracted 
siege. Similarly, when after the Mongol. invasion of the Punjab and 
. destruction of the city of Lahore in 639/1241, there was panic at the 
capital, Bahram ‘Shah, the reigning monarch "assembled the people of the 
A a rarer the pale Safaid" and asked Minhaj to deliver a 
e. Minhaj was effective as 20p iasti l 
ee oe ra ee usual and the people enthusiastically 


=- 2> Minhaj's scholarship and oratory were undoubted] i 

ea t I ? > edly of a high order 

i but he was more of an "elder stateman" than a religious a, He 

-was called upon to exercise his diplomatic skill on a number of occasions 

E ki D of Bengal and Oudh started fighting), and his 
é Ue personality was not an unimportant f i ini 

une of ee ! 3 imp actor in determining the 


=.> The tradition of strong conh sense and a realisti ; 
' RENE : ealistic approach to 
problems built-up by Minhaj was maintained by his maternal grandson, 


: ; t 
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Sadr-ud-din Arif, who. was.a na'ib to. the Chief Qadi: for a-long:time, and- E ans 
whom 'Ala'-ud-din Khalji early promoted as ‘Sadr-i Jahan. According to’... ~ 


Barani, he was not distinguished. for. scholarship, but he was a. strong. 


executive officer and thoroughly understood.:the temperament of,: ‘the: l j l 
people."In spite of the crooks and the freed slaves with which Delhi was., ` = 
full, it was not possible for anyone to resort to swindling, .deception:or © 


trickery before his masnad (court)." After him, the office “lost ‘its 


importance, and did not regain it till under the Tughligs. His successor in. `: z 


office was Qadi Diya'-ud-din of Biana, who was a sound scholar, but:who -~ 
lacked piety and received this high office as a reward for his father's loyal 

services, to judge by the absence of crime even during. the last days: of. 
'Ala'-ud-din, the judiciary under Hamid-ud-din could ‘not. have been |. 


‘inefficient, but 'Ala'-ud-din selection. of ‘the Chief Qadi, not forthe 


qualities laid down in law books but as a reward for loyal services, set up a 
precedent which was followed by others. His successor gave the office to 
Diya-ud-din, whose father had been his teacher, and, although he was ` 
steadfast in his loyalty to the ruler and the realm, and lost his life in the 
insurrection of Khusrau Khan, his appointment reduced the: independence 
and dignity of the post. SF i es ce 
Maulana Burhan-ud-din Mahmud Balkhi. (d. 637/1288). Qadi Minhaj alz 0 
Siraj, and others mentioned along with him, held high judicial-.offices, ~ . 


and influenced the course of legal history by their practices: and: policy, ar 


but the scholar who’ directly influenced the course of: Indo-Muslim: law... 
and was probably the first to introduce its systematic. study. -in the - 


subcontinent, was Maulana Burhan-ud-din Balkhi. He- was. born ‘in. Balkh,- i35, 
and was reputed to have seen in his early childhood, Shaikh-Burhan-ud-din. >>- 
(d. 592/1196), the famed author of the Hidayah; and.even: studied;under., - a 
him. At any rate, he introduced ‘in India: the study of Hidayah.when hẹ., i: 

migrated to Delhi, and it became the favourite legal text-book of Muslim’ =.> 


India. The Hidayah became the subject of numerous. abridgments ; (e.g. 
Wiqayah) and innumerable commentaries, and retained its pre-eminence so 


long that. when, at the.end of the Muslim rule, the officers of: the -East a ae 
India Company: needed a text-book of Muslim Law, they selected:H idayah, |. ` 


which was translated in parts by Hamilton into English on the basis of an 
imperfect Persian translation, specially prepared for the purpose. by Muslim. ` 
scholars. ata? z eo = dhe, 
Maulana Burhan-ud-din did not hold any office, but such was his'‘pre- 
eminence that, according to Barani, even the punctilious Balban. used to 


visit him after Friday prayers, with the e tire royal cavalcade and listen to = ; 


his discourses respectfully. 7 


Maulana Burhan-ud-din laid the foundation of the study of Islamic. | =~ 


Law in India, but he does not appear to have been an extremist or unduly - 


rigid in its application. On the crucial question of sama!, which remained . x 


the major legal controversy of ‘the day generally provided the dividing 
line between the mystics and the theologians, his practice, at any rate, 
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was not. ‘different from that of the more tolerant Minhaj. Hadrat Nizam- 


ud-din Auliya' quoted him as saying "I have not committed any major sin’ 


in life, except hearing of sama’, which I have heard, and want to hear 
again, if I get an opportunity." ~ k 


Maulana Burhan-ud-din died in 687/1288, and was buried near Haud-i 
Shamsi. in old Delhi, and for a long time his memory was reverenced as 
that of the foremost scholar of early days of Muslim rule.” 


Some other legal text-books written by scholars of Central Asia-- .- 


mainly Farghanah and Bukhara--were brought to the subcontinent a little 
later. They did :not displace ~ Hidayah, but their contents ` were 
incorporated indigenous compilations. The popularity of Hidayah and 
other text-books from Central Asia ensured that in legal affairs Muslim 
India followed the traditions of Central Asia. 


_ Later compilations. The Hidayah and other text-books, introduced 
into India from Central Asia, mainly by refugees coming during Balban's 
reign, were in Arabic. With efforts made by Firuz Tughluq to run the 
government according to Islamic Law, it became necessary to have 
summaries and abstracts of Islamic Law in Persian, the court language of 
Muslim India. We accordingly see a large number of manuals prepared in 
his reign, usually’ based on the compilations of the lawyers of Central 
Asia. In addition, more substantial efforts for compilation of books on 
Islamic Law in Persian and Arabic were made. The earliest of such 
compilations prepared in India was in the time of Balban and was 
dedicated to him. Figh-i Firuz Shahi, which was ‘a digest of civil and 
ecclesiastical law, was compiled under Firuz Tughlug's patronage and 
named after him. An earlier compilation was Majmu'ah-i Khani, prepared 
at Daulatabad and dedicated: to Qutlugh ‘Khan, originally. the tutor. of 
Muhammad’ Tughluq and later governor of Daulatabad. The most 
comprehensive digest. compiled in Muslim India, prior to the compilation 
of Fatawa' Alamgiri in Aurangzeb's reign, was the Fatawa'’- Tatar 
Khaniyah.” It was named after:the pious nobleman, Tatar Khan, who 
died a little after 752/1351 but who sponsored the compilation. It was 
Prepared by a committee of ulema, headed by 'Alim b. Ala Hindi and 
‘completed in thirty volumes. It attracted attention outside the 
subcontinent, and a summary was prepared by Shaikh Ibrahim, the Imam 
of the mosque of Sultan Muhammad, the conqueror, in Istanbul. 


Provincial and Local Administration. Contemporary historians give 
meagre details about the provincial governments and it seems a fair 
inference that the provincial administrative structure did not properly 
crystallise till the days of Sher Shah and Akbar, and, even then, it was 
possible, because, in the interval, regional kingdoms had been established 
in what were originally iqta's (regions) of the Delhi Sultanate and 
elaborate administrative organisation had grown under them. From the 
earliest period. governors (mugti's) and walis were appointed for large 
igta’s which later became provinces, but their responsibilities were 
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mainly the maintenance of peace, establishment and extension. of 
authority of the government, and recovery of State dues from Hindu 
chiefs and others. The observance of State laws and maintenance of 
order depended on the ability and interest of the individual governor, and 
in some areas their authority must have been confined to main centres of . 
administration and places easily accessible. The provincial boundaries 
were shifting and vague, and it was a long time before the territorial 
units took a stable form.-Even the powers of all the governors were not 
identical. Governors in charge of bigger or more important areas or with 
special claims exercised wider powers than ordinary muqti’s and were 
often referred to as walis. z gegi 


The governor enjoyed great autonomy in administrative matters.. 
Before Balban they were often semi-independent military. chief of the 
territories conquered by them or by their ancestors, but many functions 
remained outside their domain.: They were not given authority in religious 
and judicial affairs, nor were the local officers of the. intelligence 
department under their control. T:.ese departments were kept under the 
supervision of the centre. The provincial governor was concerned 
primarily with military aud revenue departments, though as the Wizarat 
became more organised at the centre and the provincia’ ‘iccans were 
posted from Delhi, a close check was exercised by the central 
government over the recovery and transmission of revenue. The provincial 
Shaib-i Diwan wa appointed by the Sultan on the recommendation of the 
wazir, and submitted detailed statements of provincial accounts to the 
capital. On the basis of these statements, the wazir's department seiuied 
to accounts with the mugti's.” Even in military sphere, th powers of 
provincial governors came to be regulated by the presence of. the 
proyincial ‘arid who was under the '‘arid-i mumalik, and was responsible 
for the recruitment and supervision of the army. ba at 


Balban had asserted the authority of the central government over 
provincial chiefs, and 'Ala-ud-din Khalji tried to introduce system and 
uniformity in the administration of the Doab (the. fertile area between 
the Ganga and the Yamuna), the most ‘dependable source. of State 
revenue, Ghiyath-ud-din Tughluq, who had long experience of provincial 
administration in the Punjab, took steps to improve the administration, 
but details of his provincial administration have not been recorded. It. is 
under his son, Muhammad Tughluq, that we have details of the hierarchy 
of provincial officials possibly following a pattern introduced by his 
father. His empire consisted of twenty-four provinces. "The provinces or 
aqalim were divided into a number of rural districts or shiqqas and urban 
districts or madinas or shahrs; the rural districts were subdivided into 
hazaris or collections of .1,000 village and sadis or collections of 100 
villages. The chief officer of the province was called wali, the shiqgs 
were under the shiqqdars, amils or nazims, while the sauis, the smallest 
administrative units (perhaps corresponding ‘to the modern Talugas: or 
tehsils), were under the Amiran-i Sadah under whom where smaller 
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village officials such as mutasarrif, karkun, balahar, Chowdhuri, patwari, 
etċ." The governor of a town was called "the Kotwal or Amir while 
Amir-i Sadah was something like the modern Tehsildar."” It is thought 
that the system -broke down during the second half of Muhammad 
Tughluq's reign and could not be operate during the decline of the Delhi 
Sultanate. In the absence of evidence, this is a matter of conjecture. 
What is equally likely is that this system continued, at least in certain 
areas like Jaunpur, and provided the basis, which was improved upon by 
Sher Shah and Akbar. - 


The province came to be subdivided into shiqqs which would 
correspond to modern commissioner's divisions. The next smaller unit 
after the shiqq was the parganah, an aggregate of villages. In a parganah 
and in the villages, the old Hindu organisation continued. -The head cf 
each parganah was a Chaudhuri, while a muqaddam or a mukhiya was the 


headman of the village. The most important feature of Muslim’ 


administration in India was the local autonomy enjoyed by the rural 


areas. This was introduced by Muhammad b. Qasim in the earliest days of | 


Muslim rule, and was maintained by the Sultans of Delhi. Qutb-ud-din 
Aibak, who originally handed back Ajmer to a son of Pirthvi Raj, first 
adopted the policy of appointing Hindu officers for the administration.of 
the country. A contemporary history (Taj al-Ma'athir), describing his 
conquest and settlement of Asni, refers to his posting of Ranas on every 
side for the administration of the people and the territory. This was 
continued and, of course, the organisation in‘the rural areas was not 
disturbed. "The Hindu chief played such important role in the rural life 
of the period, that to many he was the government, whereas the Sultan 
was almost a mythical figure." i 


The Character of Government. The position of the nobility and 
officers was so dominant in the early period that Minhaj, the historian of 
the period, devotes more space to an account of principal officers of the 
realm than to kings. This is understandable as the administrative 
machinery was run by them and the strength and stability of the State 
depended on their ability and devotion. Dr Qureshi says: "In form, the 
sultanate was a monarchy, partially elective, partially hereditary; in 
reality it was a dictatorial bureaucracy." And again: "The 
administration, therefore, was a bureaucracy, the major portion of which 
was not affected by changes of dynasty. It.is a common mistake to think 
that a change of ruler involved the very current of the life of the 
. people; actually only a small number of leading officials were affected. 
These revolutions were little more than ripples on the surface beneath 
which the water continued to flow steadily."” 


The truth of Dr Qureshi's observations comes out clearly if we study 
the history of various offices and the life story of prominent officials of 
the period. Of course, minor officials like Amir Khusrau and Amir Hasan, 


were not affected by the changes of rulers or even dynasties, but the 
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continuity of tradition and often -of the personiel, in the highest offices, 


is. most remarkable. Amir Khusrau's grandfather, Rawat "Ard. was, for: 


example, in charge of the War Office for more than half a century. Even 


when there are short breaks in the continuity of the wazirs, we. see them. 


return to office again. When a wazir was removed from office, his place 


was often given to his deputy, as we have scen in the case of Khwajah. 


Muhadhdhab-ud-din and Khwajah Khatir. 


[ Ch. 10. 


‘The power of the chief. nobles and religious: dignitaries can also ‘be 


seen in the sad fate of Muhammad Tughluq. He was a’ well-qualified 
monarch, who had ample experiénce of administration and military 


command before ascending the throne, and who had a strong will, but he. 


proved completely powerless against "the Establishment." . 


Temper of the Times. We have not dealt’ at: length-with battles-and- 


warfare and the horrors and atrocities connected with them. This should: 


not, however, give an impression that. the ‘period was peaceful. The 


modern wars and the recent treatment of minorities have illustrated the 


extent to which man remains a brute in spite of scientific and 
intellectual advancement. Medieval times were distinctly harsher, and 


human life: was considered of little value. The smallest excuse could lead 
to the drawing of the sword and the shedding of human blood. This was. 


not confined to the thoughtless and the inconsiderate. ‘In fact, more 


blood was spilled in the name of justice, state.policy and religion than on 
account of passion and anger. Rulers like Balban were not deficient in 


their sense of justice or a political ability. These qualities, however, did 
not deter Balban from awarding severe punishment and free spilling of: 
blood. As a matter of fact, sense of justice and public welfare seemed to. 


dry: up: the milk of human kindness. Once the "deterrent". theory of 


punishment was adopted and carried to extremes, all other human’ 


considerations gave way before it. In vain did the religious lawyers and 
intellectuals try to curb the punitive powers of the Sultans. Qadi 
Mughith argued before 'Ala'-ud-din Khalji that many of his punishments 
and demands on the bait al-mal were unauthorised and un-Islamic, while 
the historian Barani told Muhammad Tughluq that human life could be 
taken only for seven specific crimes, but the autocratic Sultans 
refused to accept this position. 


Not only was human life held in little esteem, but there were. 


revolting cases of torture and mutilation. In this Muhammad Tughluq, who 
was a highly educated monarch and enjoyed the company of intellectuals 
and philosophers, was the worst culprit. Some of the punishments 
awarded by him--for exampie, to his cousin Gurshasp--are truly revolting. 
The Moorish traveller, Ibn Battutah wrote about him: 


"Notwithstanding all his modesty, his sense of equality and justice, 
and his extraordinary liberality and kindness to the poor-, he had 
immense daring (sic) to shed blood. His gate was hardly free from the 
corpse of a man who had been executed. And I used to see frequently a 
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number of-people killed at the ate of th 
abandoned there. Š : shes palane and. thg Corpses 


"The Sultan used to punish all wrongs whether bis or sm J i 
would spare neither the men of learning (ahl al-'ilm) anā a SP 
nor those of high descent (sharaf). Every day hunderds of . people in 
chains with their hands fastened to the neck and their feet tightened 
were brought into the council hall. Those who were to be killed were 
‘Killed and those who were to be tortured were tortured and those who 
were to be beaten were beaten. May God save us from calamity." 


It is true that these punishments were reserved for treason, and it is 


also true that condition in the medieval ages in other parts of the world 
was not ‘very much better, but the position in Muslim India in this 
respect seems to have distinctly worsened during the hundred years or so 
following the death of Iltutmish. Possibly this coarsening of moral fibre 
was due to the example and impact of the Mongols. As harshness and 
severity associated with Muhaimad .Tughlugq or even Balban and "Ala'-ud- 
an, Khalji did not exist in the days of Muhammad b. Qasim, Aibak and 
Htutmish. Rightly did Firuz Tughluq rebel against these trends and issue 
firm orders against torture ad cruelties. "In the reigns of former kings 
the blood of many Musulmans had .been shed, and many varieties of 
torture employed. Amputation of hands and feet, ears and noses: tearing 
out the eyes, pouring molten lead into the throat, crushing the bones of 
the hands and feet with mallets, burning the body with fire driving iron 
nails into the hand, feet, and bosom, cutting the sinews, sawing men 
-asunder; these and many similar torture were practised. The great and 


merciful God made, me His servant, hope and seek for His mercy by’ 


devoting myself to prevent the unlawful killi 
devotir yself tc killing of Musulmans, and 
infliction of any kind of torture upon them or upon any man." i E 


Chapter 11 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Muslim Nobility. During the Sultanate period, the most. important 
class in the country was the Muslim bureaucracy consisting of governors, 
court officers, other dignitaries at the capital, and the officers in the 
provinces. The highest among the nobles bore the title Khan, and. as a 
special distinction some of them--usually never more than one--received 


- the title of Ulugh Khan or Khan-i A'zam. Next in rank came the maliks, 


and then the amirs. There was no lower rank of aristocracy in the court 


of Sultans of Delhi. Below the maliks and amirs came the military ranks © 


of sipah-salar and sar-khail, classified, as stated elsewhere, on a decimal 
system. | | . | T 
The Muslim conquest of the. Indo-Pakistan subcontinent was not the 


work of a central authority preparing a blueprint of annexation, obtaining 
necessary personnel and equipment, and carrying out. the plan. It was 


largely and in its most fruitful phases (e.g. Muhammad b. Bakhtiyar 


Khalji's conquest of Bihar and Bengal, and 'Ala-ud-din Khalji's incursions. 
into Malwa and Deccan), the work: of brave and resourceful individuals, 


` working on their own initiative. These individuals and their peers formed 


the aristocracy of the realm. 3 wa 


The Muslim nobles, in the beginning, claimed to share sovereignty . 


with the Sultan, and- Iltutmish seemed to agree to this. After his death, 
the corps of his "Forty" slaves managed the affairs of the country. But 
Balban, who followed the Persian theory of monarchy, broke their power, 
and made the monarch supreme. The search for an organisation providing 
the "steelframe" of administration,. however, continued and various 
experiments were tried by different rulers. The Khaljis, who were: not 
liked by the old Turkish aristocracy, broadened the basis of government 
and freely encouraged newly converted Muslims, like Malik Kafur and 
Khusrau Khan, but these converts from the lower classes showed 
themselves devoid of both moral scruples and statesmanship, and not uly 
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brought ruin upon themselves, but brought down the fabric of the Khalji 
rule. 


The Tughluqs searched in other directions for the personnel of their 
government. Muhammad Tughluq started by favouring foreign visitors 
from Muslim lands, but the Muslim bureaucrats did not take kindly to his 
‘erratic policies, and he resorted to entrust in important offices of State 
to more pliant commoners of Indian origin. This plan also failed and his 
_ successor followed more- orthodox ways. Firuz Tughluq's all-powerful 
wazir was a converted Brahman and Firuz recruited a large number of 
slaves to maintain. the fabric of his government. But until a well- 
organised bureaucracy, recruited from all available sources, was built up 
Bee ee no finality was reached and experiments continued to be 
made. 


Under the early Turkish rulers, power was in the hands of the 
Turkish nobles, and Balban was punctilious in entrusting good positions to 
Turkish nobles of high birth only. It appears, however, that, in spite of 
their high-sounding foreign titles, at least some of the dignitaries were 
of indigenous origin. Rawat 'Ard,; who was in charge of the War Office 
for nearly sixty years, is generally considered to be of Indian origin. 
Barani also says that the very first wazir of Iltutmish, who had the grand 


title of Nizam. al-Mulk, was originally a julaha (a weaver), though this © 


does not necessarily mean that he was an Indian by birth. 


.The Turkish nobles and their spokesmen like Barani wanted high 
offices of State to be the close preserve of the Turkish nobility, but 
there was stiff resistance to this from local elements. Behind the many 
personal struggles for power this conflict between foreign and local 
Muslims can be seen. For example, the nearly successful attempt to oust 
Balban. from the. position which .he had gained under : Nasir-ud-din 
Mahmud, has been described as a struggle of this type. "Being a Muslim 
was not considered enough to make any difference to his political status, 
unless he wasa Turk of pureblood,™ and the two parties to the conflict 
were the Tukish amirs and other foreigners led by Balban, and the 
Indians, including both Hindus and Muslims, led by 'Imad-ud-din Raihan. 
Perhaps the attempt of Khwajah Muhadhdhab-ud-din who took away 
power from the Turkish amirs had the-same basis. The successful tenure 
of Khan Jahan, the first important Indian wazir of the Sultanate, meant 
` the final, end of the theory of Turkish. supremacy and.we do not hear of 
it again. l l . 


‘Muslim nobles were paid for their services by the grant of iqta's and 


it is sometimes stated that they occupied a position ‘similar to the feudal 
landlords in medieval Europe. The comparison, however, is misleading. 
The nobles had no hereditary or even life interest in their iqta's. They 
had a right to the income from these areas ‘so long as. they performed 
duties:-with which the grant was connected. The. rulers would frequently 
tansfer them and allot them new iqta's. The nobles were really civil 
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servants, appointed and usually paid by temporary grant of revenue from i 
land. . . l ar red, Per yi o pees 
While many Muslim were in State service, civil or. military, the 
common view that Muslim immigrants were not engaged in agriculture is 
incorrect. We get evidence of this from the fact that in the early days 
of the Sultanate, a family as distinguished as that of Khwajah Mu'in-ud- 
din of Ajmer was engaged in cultivation. According to Siyar al-Auliya', 
the Khwajah's sons were employed in agriculture and when the local 


‘officials demanded’ State authority for their exemption from land 


revenue, the venerable Khwajah had to go to Delhi to obtain it.’ There 
are other similar cases on record. S 


Muslim Social Life. The formal histories of the Sultanate are largely 
devoted to military expeditions and palace revolutions, but other works 
like the Rihlah of Ibn Battutah, the mathnavis of Amir Khusrau and the 
table talk of Hadrat Nizam-ud-din Auliya illuminate the social scene. 


Muslim society during the period was dominated by the Turkish rulers 
and nobles who sought to maintain their posistions, not only against non- 
Muslims or Muslims of indigenous origin, but also against other non- 
Turkish immigrants. Out of the four groups, which had played a prominent 
part in the establishment of Muslim. rule, the Turks, the Tajiks, _the 
Khaljis and the Afghans, the Tajiks were eliminated from key positions 
soon after the death of Iltutmish. The Khaljis (apart from the shortlived 
burst of glory in distant Bengal) did not come into their own until the 
revelries of Kaiqubad destroyed the fabric of Turkish supremacy, and the 
Afghans had to wait till the days of the Lodis. The first hundred years of 
the Delhi Sultanate are a period of Turkish supremacy, when they 
produced, not only two great rulers--Iltutmish and Balban--but also the 
greatest poet of the period, Amir Khusrau. 


Under 'Imad al-Mulk Raihan, the Indian Muslims attempted to assert 
‘themselves, but Balban and the Turkish nobles were too powerful for 
them. Their number and position, however. gradually improved. Under the 
Khaljis, Malik Kafur and Malik. Khusrau, both of Indian origin, attained 
high positions, but their excesses brought about their early downfall. The 
position improved under the Tughlugs. Ghiyath-ud-din Tughluq had. an 
Indian mother; Muhammad Tughluq appointed a Hindu as the governor of 
upper Sind, and the dominant. personality of the reign of Firuz Tughluq — 
was Khan Jahan, a Hindu convert from Telingana. i 


It took some time for the Muslims of indigenous origin to reach 
positions of power in the State, but local usages and customs were 
influencing social life and. behaviour even at an early period. The Indian 
pan (betel leaf) soon became popular amongst ‘the Muslims. Both Barani 
and Khusrau, in their accounts of the latter's grandfather "Imad -al-Mulk 
(Rawat 'Ard), speak of the continuous relay of trays of this: delicacy 
„being brought to the assemblies in the diwan-i'ard, and distributed 
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amongst those present. "The seasoning of food with rich spices and chillies, 


almost unknown in the Muslim Iands, had also become widely prevalent; the 
culinary art brought by the Muslims to India had already absorbed several 


Indian elements. Standard dishes which, from their names, would appear to - 


be of foreign origin, such as pilau and: qawarma, were now very different 
from what they had been in Iran or Khurasan." Amir Khusrau speaks of the 
headgears known as the chira and the pag, which were both of Indian origin. ` 
"Among the religious ceremonies and social functions those of the 'aqiqa, 
the bismillah, the circumcision, the marriage and the funeral played the 
most important part in the life of an individual, and in these also we can 
easily trace Indian influence. Several ceremonies, connected specially with 
marriage and death, were common, as they are today, to both the 
communities although the Muslims, following the old Arab tradition, 
continued in India, as elsewhere, to marry cousins and other close ‘relations. 
The Indian bridal decoration, the solah singhar, had already become familiar 
to the Muslims, and:often mentioned by the name of "haft-o-nuh' (sic) by 
Khusrau and others.” ; 


The popularity of music. In spite.of the persistent opposition of the 
religious groups, reflected the local atmosphere though the art was also 
highly cultivated at Damascus and Baghdad. Iltutmish tried to preserve a 
pious Islamic atmosphere at his capital but his gay successor, Rukn-ud-din 


Firuz, made his darbar a centre of muscians and dancers of both sexes. . 


During the reaction which set in under Kaiqubad against the strict 
discipline of Balban, music and dancing again came into their own, and 
- the accounts of Delhi at that time recall the later days of Muhammad 
Shah Rangila and Wajid 'Ali Shah. Under Jalal-ud-din Khalji, conditions 
became more regular, but he also had a gay court and Barani recalls with 
nostalgia performances of music and dancing seen at that time.’ Ghiyath- 
ud-din Tughluq banned music, but Muhammad Tughluq revived it and had 
a number of musicians in his service. This later became the normal 
tradition of the royal court, except under very orthodox rulers like 
- Aurangzeb. ; 


The everyday humdrum life of the common people "was frequently 
brightened up by the royal cavalcades, jashns (such as that of the 
nauruz), and receptions, when the streets were lavishly decorated and 
beautiful kiosks or pavilions (qubbas) erected at regular intervals; in 
which there were stationed beautiful singing and dancing giris, and where 
the spectators were treated not only to music but also to pleasant drinks. 
Glowing accounts of these qubbas are found in the writings of Khusrau,. 
Ibn Battutah and other writers." Anniversaries (‘urs) -of sufi saints 
provided other occasions for outings, and often became popular public 
diversions. : ar l 

The lives of. the Muslim upper classes were modelled very much of 


those of their Turkish and Persian counterparts. "The game of chaugan 
(polo), riding, racing, hunting, and archery were very popular as outdoor 
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sports among the nobility and the better classes of (Muslim) society, but 
the poorer people could seldom indulge in them. Among the indoor games, 
popular both among the rich and the poor, chess and backgammon (nard 
or chaupar) are often mentioned, although they were usually frowned 
upon by the religious divines as frivolous pursuits beguiling the faithful 
from more useful and more serious occupations. Drinking of wine, in spite 
of the strict ban placed on it by Islam, seems to have been very common, 
especially in the higher classes of society, and convivial wine parties 
supplied another source of recreation." "The arrogant aristocratic classes 
gradually developed a sort of caste system which was alien to the spirit 
of Islam and was certainly the product of Indian influence. Thus a Turk 
(or Mughul), a Pathan, a Sayyid, or even a Shaikh, would never think of 
a matrimonial alliance with a person of a lower rank, that is one outside 
these four dhats or qaums, or even outside his own particular 
denomination. The purdah or seclusion of women had already become a 
common practice. This is evident from the remarks made by contemporary 
historians and poets on the bold step taken by Sultanan Raziyya in 
discarding the veil and dressing herself up in male attire.” 


During early days, the Muslims were largely city-dwellers. Many of 
them served in the army and were attached to the garrisons of important 
places. Their pastimes and games were soldierly, and there was much 
communal life amongst the rank and file. There were numerous tanurs in 
the cities, functioning as communal bakeries, instead of the separate 
chulhas of the Hindus. Bathrooms in individual houses were few, but 
humams (Turkish baths) were common in towns. Although Amir Khusrau 
and others mention a large number of dishes, yet the diet was much 
simpler than it is today. Even references to elaborate Turkish dishes, like 
qormah, mutanjan, and pila'u are not very numerous in the literature of 


_ the Sultanate period. Food was not highly spiced. A popular dish, now out 


of vogue, was sakba consisting of various kinds of meats. Another popular 
dish was harisah. The fhin chapati had not yet been adopted, and the nan 
was the staple bread.- On the whole living was much simpler and more 
soldierly than it is at present, or was even under the Mughals later. 


Position of the Hindus. During military operations, the Hindus 
suffered losses in property and life. When these operations were over and 
the harsh laws of war gave place to the laws of peace, even then the 
Hindus suffered from. certain handicaps. The loss of sovereignty itself 
was a major loss, especially in case of the Brahmans and the Kashatryas. 
This is inevitable in all periods of conquest and political change and the 
Sultanate period was no exception. As a matter of fact, from the point 


of view of the Hindus, probably, the Sultanate period was more difficult 


than any other period of Muslim rule. The liberal and conciliatory policy 
adopted by Muhammad b. Qasim had given place to a new relationship, 
while a proper integration of the Hindu population in the political and 
administrative structure was to come about in later days. The Muslim 
conquest of Sind and Multan and even of Lahore and Peshawar had not 
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led to the same tensions and conflicts which followed their domination 
over the heart of Aryavarta. Even the indirect effect of the Mongol 
invasion of Muslim lands led to a stiffening of attitude.. The Muslim 
refugees, who had suffered so much at the hands of pagan Mongols were not 
likely to be very soft in dealing with pagan Hindus in the Indo-Pak 
subcontinent. 


All these factors make the Sultanate a period of social tensions and 
conflicts. Even the theory of Turkish racial superiority which held sway 
during the rule of early slave kings was not favourable to the 
employment of Hindus--or even indigenous Muslims--to high civil and 
military appointments, as was the case under the Arabs in Sind or under 
Ghaznavids. It would, however, be wrong to think that Hindus were 
completely excluded from service. In rural areas the Hindu landed 
aristocracy still occupied a position of prestige and power, and the 
Muqaddams, the Chaudhuris and the Khots were important limbs of 
administration. As Panikkar says: 


"The land system in fact did not change and, therefore, the- Hindus in 
general in the countryside led fairly the same life as they had led before. 
Nor is it to be understood that commerce and trade changed hands to any 
considerable extent. The Muslim invaders wére military adventurers who 
looked down upon trade and to whom the elaborate system of Hundi and 
credit on which Indian business was based was a mystery. The commercial 
classes were no doubt mulcted heavily both by the imperial government and 
by its local officials, but the Hindu banya remained, then as now, a 
necessary element in the structure of society." . i 


, The Muslim system of government allowed certain basic-guards to all 
minorities and non-Muslims living under Muslim rule, and this enabled the 
Hindu population to maintain its economic and social structure. Generally 
speaking, the position of the Hindus even during the Sultanate was not 
worse than the position of the Jews under Christian rule. Summing up the 
epee of the Hindus under early Muslim rulers Sir Wolseley Haig 
observes: i 


"On the whole it may be assumed that the rule of the Slave Kings over 
- their Hindu subjects, though disfigured, by some intolerance and by gross 
cruelty towards the disaffected, was just and humane as that of the Norman 
Kings in England and far more tolerant than that of Philip II in Spain and 
the Netherlands.” : 


Hindu Upper Classes. This was the general position. In addition, the 
Hindus. remained supreme and autonomous in important sectors of social 
and econmic life, and were virtually sovereing, at least during the 
Sultanate, over a great part of the country. It is an established exiom of 
Islamic Law that while Muslims are governed by their own law, non- 
Muslims dhimmis are subject to their own laws and social organisation. 
This legal position curtailed the sovereignty of the Muslim State and led 
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in the Ottoman Empire to the institution of the Capitulations. In the 
Indo-Pak subcontinent, the Muslim rulers accepted, from the days of Arab 
occupation of Sind, the right of the village and caste panchayats to 
settle the affairs of their community, and left the autonomous structure 
of the rural and caste life intact. This meant that not only the Hindu 
villages remained small autonomous republics, as they had been since 
ancient times, but in commerce and industry also the Hindu guilds ruled 
supreme. This position continued throughout the Muslim rule, but during 
the Sultanate, when the provincial administration had not been properly 
organised, the Hindu autonomy outside the principal towns was very real. 


It is often forgotten--and Muslim court chroniclers are not keen to 
piont it out-that at least at this stage there was a large number of 
independent Hindu chiefs, and as Moreland says: "a large portion of the 
kingdom was obviously in their hands". Some of them were big enough to 
"rank as kings and others merely chieftains claiming authority over a few 
villages". Many of the chiefs belonged to old families, but new 


- principalities were also growing up. Even after the establishment of 


Muslim Empire at Delhi, bands of Rajputs would often set out "to found 
new kingdoms for themselves in the less accessible and more defensible 
parts of the country". Many of the states in Rajputana and in the 
Himalayas derived their origin from such movements during the Sultanate, 
as do some of the large landed estates still held by Rajputs in Oudh and 
in Bihar. "The position of these new foundations varied from time to 
time; they might be practically independent states, or they might merely 
be privileged units subject to a Muslim ruler, but their individuality has 
survived to the present day." 


The position of the Hindu business community was even better. We 
hear much about the large incomes of the Muslim grandees and the 
splendour of their household, but Barani leaves us in no doubt that all of 
them were in the clutches of the Hindu mony-lenders. "The Maliks and 
the Khans and the nobles of those days were constantly in debt, owing to 
their excessive generosity, expenditure and beneficence. Except in their 
public halls no gold or silver could be found, and they made no savings on 
account of their excessive liberality. The wealth and riches of the 
Multani merchants and the old maliks and nobles of Delhi, wo borrowed 
money from them to the maximum limit, and repaid their debts along with 
additional gifts from their iqta's. Whenever a malik or a Khan held a 
banquet, and invited notables, his agents would rush to the Multanis and 
Shahs, sign documents, and borrow money with interest." "Even the 
powerful 'Ala'-ud-din Khalji, who, seeing the danger to his government 
from the position and the defiant attitude of the Hindu rural chiefs, 
made a determined attempt to curb their power and reduce their wealth, 
found it necessary to make Hindu traders (the Multanis) the main 
instrument of his price control measures. , 


see 


$ 
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Muslim historians tend`to omit or ignore features which show the 
limits or the. set-backs to the authority of their patrons, but their is 
plenty of incidental evidence about the prosperity of the Hindus, both in 
the countryside and the cities. In Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, Barani quotes 
Jalal-ud-din Khalji as saying: "Every day the Hindus pass below my palace 
beating cymbals and blowing conch shells to-perform idol worship on the 
bank of the Yamuna, while my name is being, read in the Khutbah as-the 
Defender of Islam, these enemies of God and His Prophet, under my very 
eyes, are proudly displaying their riches and live ostentatiouly among the 
Muslims of my capitl. They beat their drums and musical instruments and 
perpetuate their pagan practices." Barani makes the position clearer in 
the Fatawa'-i Jahandari. In the words of Mahmud of Ghazni, he criticises 
the attitude of Muslim rulers towards Hindus, but in this process lays 
bare not only the wide cleavage between his point of view and the policy 
adopted by the Muslim government of Delhi, but also gives a vivid 
account of the position enjoyed by Hindus in the Muslim capital. "In the 
capital (Delhi) and in the cities of the Musalmans, the customs of 
infidelity are openly. practised; idols are publicly worshipped and the 
traditions of infidelity are adhered to with greater insistence than 
before. Openly and without fear, the infidels continue the teaching of 
the principles of their false creed; they also adorn their idols and 
celebrate their rejoicings during their festivals with the beat of drums 
and dhols and with singing and dancing. By merely paying a few tankas 
and the poll tax (jizya), they are able to continue the traditions of 
infidelity by giving lessons in the books of their false faith and enforcing 


the orders of these books. How (under these conditions) can the 


traditions of Islam be elevated or the orders for enforcing the good and 


prohibiting the evil be made effective? 


"But the desire for overthrowing infidels and knocking down idolaters 
and polytheists does not fill the hearts of the Muslim kings (of India). On 
the other hand, out of consideration for the fact that infidels and 
polytheists are payers of tribute and protected person (zimmis), the 
infidels are honoured, distinguished, favoured and made eminent; the 
‘kings bestow drums, banners, ornaments, cloaks of brocade and 
caparisoned horses upon them, and appoint them to governorships, high 
-posts and offices. And in their capital (Delhi, owing to the status of 
which the status of all other Muslim cities is raised, Muslim kings not 
only allow but are pleased with the fact that infidels, polytheists, idol- 
worshippers and cow-dung (sargin) worhippers build houses like palaces, 
wear clothes of brocade and ride Arab horses caparisoned with gold and 
_silver ornaments. They are equipped with a hundred thousand sources of 
Strength. They live in delights and comforts. They take Musalmans into 
their service and make them run before their. horses; the poor Musalmans 
beg of them at their doors; and in the capital of Islam, owing to which 
the. difice of Islam is elevated, they are called rais (great rulers), rans 
(minor rulers), thakurs (warriors), sahas (bankers), mehtas (clerks) and 
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pandits (priests).""* The position of the Hindus, if anything, improved 
under Muhammad Tughluq. When the Jain scholar and saint Jinaprabha 
Suri visited the royal court, Muhammad Tughluq, according to the jain 
accounts, "treated him with respect, seated him by his side, and offered 
to give him wealth, land, horses, elephants, etc., which the saint 
declined. The Sultan praised him and issued a farman with royal seal for 
the construction of a new basadi upsraya, i.e. rest house for the monks. 
A procession started in his honour to his residence to the accompaniment 
of varied music and dancing of young women, and the saint was seated on 
the State elephant surrounded by Maliks." 


General Social Conditions. Contemporary historian throw very little 
light on the condition of the masses. With the establishment of Muslim 
rule, there was a gradual improvement in the condition of the Shudras 
and other classes at the bottom of the Hindu caste system. Muslim 
converts from the Hindu lower classes had, of course, great opportunities 
before them, and one of them, Khusrau Khan, even sat on the throne of 
Delhi. But the Muslim example, the danger of conversion, and, in course 
of time, the preaching of Hindu reformers, must have improved the 
position of these classes within Hindu society also. The conquest of the 
Deccan and the resultant tansfer of riches to the North engendered a 
wave of prosperity in the reign of 'Ala'-ud-din Khalji, from which the 
general masses of Northern India also benefited, but it was temporary 
and local relief. 


One feature of the social life of the period was the widespread 
prevalence of slavery. The number of royal slaves was often large and 
Firuz Tughlug, from economic motives, increased their number 
considerably. They were, however, well looked after and were really 
dependable, loyal personal servants. Sultan Muhammad Ghuri had set a 
noble example in taking paternal care of his slaves, and the fact that, 
for a long time, the throne of Delhi was occupied by those who were 
originally slaves or were descended from slaves, would show that slavery 
in the Muslim society meant something quite different from what it was 
in the Roman Europe or what it become during European colonisation and 
exploitation of Africa and America in the nineteenth century. Invasions 
and wars added to the number of slaves, and of course, descendants of 
slaves inherited inferior status. 


"The Muslim tradition: with regard to women varied according to the 
country. The Turks in general gave their women a fair measure of 
freedom. The Persian woman was improving her’ position as compared with 
her Indian sister. In India the Muslims followed the older tradition of the 
ancient Persians, which put the woman in an inferior position." There 
was a partial exclusion of women in ancient India and upper-class Hindu . 
women were generally shut off from the gaze of the males. They 
observed what even now goes under the name of ghoonghat, but the 
elaborated and institutionalised form of pardah dates from the time of 
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Muslim rule. It gradually established itself amongst Hindu upper classes, 
especially the Rajputs. Amongst the Hindus sati was not uncommon. Some 
Muslim kings tried to stop it. According to Ibn Battutah, Muhammad 
Tughluq tried to ensure that there was no forcible burning of Hindu 
widows. 


Amongst the contribution of Muslims towards the improvement of 


towns in the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent "may be noted their beautiful. 


and spacious mosques, their gateways, probably the use of fountains, 
domes, a new arch, and an improved style of walls around a city with 
watch-towers, and other military equipment of a more efficient pattern. 
Their buildings, their mausoleums, their roofed tanks and baths and their 
beautiful gardens, all went to enrich and embellish the Indian cities. ® 


"Special classes of people had their own distinctive dresses. There 
was no special uniform for a soldier, whose arms alone distinguished him 
. from other people. The royal slaves were conspicuous by the use of a 
waistband, and handkerchief in their pocket, red shoes and the common 
kulah. The Hindus usaully went bare-headed and bare-footed. They also 
stuck to their intricate arrangements of cooking and eating (chauka). 
They generally believed that purity of thought could only be attained by 
not being seen by others when eating food." 


Trade and Commerce. The Indo-Pakistan subcontinent has a long 
history of inland and foreign trade, which continued under the Sultanate. 


The important trading classes of the period were the Multanis in the 


north and the banias of Gujarat on the west coast. Foreign Muslim 
merchants, usually known as Khurasanis, also played an important role. 
The rulers of the coastal kingdoms in the Deccan accorded to foreign 
merchants certain extra-territorial rights and special concessions in 
consideration of the heavy taxes which they paid to the treasury. There 
was an organised class of brokers which handled large scale transactions 
on- the coast and inside the country. The money-lenders and bankers, 
called Sahus and Mahajans, formed an importan section of the community 
and the A did not find it difficult to recover their dues, including 
interest. It is not possible to form any exact estimate of the volume of 
internal or foreign trade, though more information is available about ‘the 
latter. The imports consisted mainly of certain article of luxury for the 
use of the upper classes and a general supply of all kinds of horses and 
mules, inn which India was deficient. Hindus had never attached any 
importance to cavalry, but, seeing the success of the Muslim horsemen, 
they also started to substitute horses for elephants in their armies. The 
exports of .the. Indo-Pak subcontinent were numerous and included large 
quantities of necessaries like foodgrains and cloth. The exports of 
agricultural produce consisted of wheat, milliet, rice, pulses, oilseeds, 
scents, medicinal herbs, and other similar articles. Cotton and sugar were 
the principal exports of Bengal. Cotton cloth and other textiles were 
specially important items of export. ? Some of the countries around the 
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Persian Gulf depended on the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent for their food 
supply, and islands in the Pacific Ocean, the Malay Islands and the east 
coast of Africa provided extensive markets for Indian goods. Some of 
these goods also reached Europe. They were. carried by the Arabs to the 
Red Sea and from there found their way to Damascus and Alexandria, 
from where they were distributed over the Mediterranean countries and 
beyond. 


Industry. The scale and organisation of industry radically differed in 
the middle ages from that of the present, but many industries of 
considerable size and importance had been developed under the 
Sultanate. More important of these were textiles, various items of metal 
work, sugar, indigo, and, in certain localities, paper. 


The textile industry is very old in the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent, 
but the variety of cloth produced was originally limited. Muslims took 
advantage of the local talent and introduced a number of fine varieties 


‘of textiles, most of which had Persian or Arabic origin. Barbosa mentions 


a kind of sah called sirband made in Bengal and much esteemed by 
Europeans as head-dress for ladies and by Persian and Arab merchants as 
turbans. Another European traveller, Varthema, give the names of various 
varieties of fine cloth, which were being produced in Bengal, and, in 
spite of mutilation in transmission, it is not difficult to recognise the 
Persian origin of these varieties--Bairam, Namone, Lizatim, Caintar, 
Donzar, and Smabeff. l 


The textile industry of Bengal attained to great heights under the 
Mughals, but we find indications of a fairly large volume of production in 
this area during the Sultanate period also. Gujarat was the other big 
centre of textile production, and, according to Varthema, Cambay 
"contributed about half of the total textile exports of India." 


Next in importance were a number of metal-work industries, like 
sword-making and the manufacture of "basins, cups, steel guns, knives 
and scissors". The manufacture of sugar was also carried on a fairly large 
scale and in Bengal enough was produced to leave a surplus for export 
after meeting the local demand. 


The Chinese are usually credited with the discovery of paper. They 
were the first to manufacture paper from "grasses and plants," but the 
"credit of first dicovering rag-paper goes to the Arabs or rather to the 
paper makers of Samargand". The large number of plain and illuminated 
manuscripts which have survived "leave no doubt as to the existence of a 
paper industry" during the Sultanate and, there is even a mention "of a 
regular market of pook-sellers in Delhi," but the quantity of paper was 
not sufficient to meet the demand. ` 

Industry was mainly organised on private basis, but the government 


i factories, for 
also equipped and managed large . scale karkhanahs or fa . 
supplying its requirements. The royal factories at Delhi sometimes 
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Chapter 12 


CULTURAL LIFE 


The Cultural Importance of the Delhi Sultanate. The fact that the 
historians of Medieval’ India, dependent in most cases for their 
information largely on Elliot and Dowson's work, have generally dealt 
only with political and military events, has created an impression that 
the Sultanate had nothing to show in the cultural sphere. The 
ruthlessness and intemperance occasionally displayed during the conquest 
of the country, or later, when dealing with rebellions or internecine 
warfare, have further strengthened this impression, but, as Sir John 
Marshall has pointed out, "these were vices common in those ages to 
most Asiatic nations" and did not preclude the Delhi Sultans "any more 
than they had precluded, the Ghaznavids from participating in the 
culture and arts of Islam." 


Far from being a cultural desert, Delhi was, after the sack of 
Baghdad in 656/1258, perhaps the most important culture centre in the 
Muslim East. Lahore had been known as "smaller Ghazni" at a time when 
Ghazni was the principal seat of literary and cultural magnificence , 
associated with the House of Mahmud. Delhi was heir to the traditions of 
Ghazni and Lahore, but what increased its importance was the fact that 
soon after the foundation of Muslim rule in Northern India, the Mongols 
destroyed the cultural centres of Central and Western Asia, and the 
poets, scholars and men of letters from these areas took refuge in the 
Indo-Pak subcontinent. A large number of works written during this 
period have been lost, but the contemporary histories leave no doubt 
about the rich cultural life of the period. Both Minhaj al-Siraj and 
‘Isami pay eloquent tributes to the attempt made by Iltutmish to make 
his capital a great cultural centre. This process became more active 


under his successors. In 656/1258 Hulagu destroyed Baghdad, and now 
men of letters came to Hind-Pakistan not only from Khwarizm, Turkistan 
and what is now modern Afghanistan, but also from Persia, Iraq and 
Western Asia. Balban, who was particular about entrusting high offices of 
the State to persons of good families only , welcomed these distinguished 
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rg and many illustrious families of Muslim India trace their origin 
i this period. ‘Ala -ud-din Khalji was not a great patron of letters, but 

e general prosperity engendered by his conquests enabled nobles to 
replace royalty in the role of literary patrons. Judging from the number 
of eminent men of letters, his reign seems to have surpassed the rest 
Barani : devotes more than fourteen pages to an account of cultural 
activities of the period, and give a long list of scholars, poets, preachers 
philosophers, physicians, astronomers and historians who thronged Delhi in 
the days of. ‘Ala'-ud-din Khalji. As the works of most of the persons 
named by Barani have perished , it is impossible to assess their quality 
but if the surviving poetry of Khusrau, the historical works of Barani, 
and the table-talk of Hadrat Nizam-ud-din Auliya are any indication of 
the cultural vitality and richness of the age, one can well understand 
why Amir Khusrau and others felt that Delhi was the metropolis of the 
Muslim East and were loud and eloquent in its praises. 


The cultural life of Delhi received a set-back 
Tughluq moved the capital of Daulatabad and compelled ne Ria nee 
classes to migrate there. This resulted in some good in its turn, but we 
can understand the bitterness of Barani and others at the "madness" of 
the Sultan for undoing what his distinguished predecessors had built u 
during a century and a half. Firuz Tughluq, the next ruler, attempted i 


pick up the broken threads of cultural life, but his period was the golden > 


age of the jurists and the orthodox ulema. The literary an i 
of Nothern India was not restored till the days of a ! A 
patronised not only poetry, theology and medicine, but was the first 
orthodox ruler of Delhi to patronize music on a large scale. Soon after 
his „death the Mughal Empire was established and the most important 
period of cultural life in Muslim India was ushered in. 


The pre-Mughal era was not.a cultural void, but it cann i 
that the Sultanate is a period marked by that solid bine tage cure 
of sciences which distinguished Baghdad and Cordova, and which produced 
al-Biruni and Avicenna. The reason is obvious. Learned and gifted men 
had come. to India, but without their libraries. Those who were escapin 
with their lives could not be expected to carry heavy loads of rodka over 
long distances. Already, we find in the fifth/eleventh century Data Ganj 
Bakhsh missing in Lahore Ghazni's rich treasures of books. The position 
of those who were fleeing before the Ghuzz and Mongol marauders was 
naturally worse. We get a glimpse of this in the case of Fakhr-i 
Mudabbir, who fled from Ghazni even without his family papers, and had 
to wait for a suitable opportunity to go back and reclaim them. The 
result of all this was that only, those cultural activities gained 
pronn which, like poetry, belles-letters, local history, sufism, 
E and music, were not dependent on accumulated stores of 
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Education. In Muslim society, education is almost a religious duty, 
particularly for the religious classes. They are expected to undertake 
teaching, with a view to earning religious merit, and the Muslim State is . 
expected to facilitate this by providing them with ample means of 
subsistence. This was the procedure generally adopted during Muslim rule 
in India, and Sadr-i Jahan, in charge of the religious endowments, 
arranged for the grant of tax-free lands to imams, gadis, and other 
religious groups of who provided education, particularly in Islamic 
subjects. Usually this education was elementary, but the system also 
provided for the maintenance of scholars and learned men, who had 
specialized in different branches of learning and were attracting students 
interested in these particular subjects. We find even nobles and 
distinguished men of affairs teaching subjects in which they had become 
proficient to interested students. For example, Hadrat Nizam-ud-din 
Auliya' studied the Arabic classic, Magamat-i Hariri, under Shams al- 
Mulk, who later became wazir of Balban. The children of nobles were 
taught in their own houses by picked private tutors, whose guidance was 
often available for other students also. For advanced students, 
madrassahs were set up by pious and public-spirited rulers, and this 
activity received special attention during the early period. We come 
across two major madrassahs, the Mu'izziyyah and the Nasiriyyah, 
established during the beginning of Muslim rule at Delhi. One of these 
was so big that it was mistaken by the Isma'ili' raiders, who had come to 
Delhi to assassinate the reigning Sultan, for the Grand Mosque. The 
second was important enough to have as its principal the learned Minhaj 
al-Siraj, the Chief Qadi of the realm. Details about these madrassahs are 
lacking, but probably one of them was the college built by Iltutmish, and 
repaired a century later by Firuz Tughluq. Similar steps to establish 
educational institutions were taken by Muslim rulers in the distant 
provinces, and we read of Muhammad b. Bakhtiyar Khalji setting up 
madrassahs at Devkot and other places in Bengal after the conquest of 
the country. Firuz Tughluq was an exception in looking after the 
institutions established by his predecessors, and, probably, most of these 
establishments fell into decay when the original founders passed away or 
the grants made for the madrassahs were diverted to other purposes. 


Historians give few details about the teachers, or the curriculum, or 
the text-books taught at these institutions. The college about which some 
details are available and which was probably the most elaborate 
educational institutions established by a Delhi ruler, was the one 
founded by Firuz Tughluq near Haud-i 'Ala'i, and known as Firuz Shahi 


© Madrassah. Barani has given a lengthy account of its beautiful building, 


and the surrounding gardens, which used to attract visitors and provided 
the centre round which people of Delhi set up their residences. The 
college had extensive courtyards, comfortable seating arrangements and ` 
provision was made, not only for the general education, but also for the 
spiritual welfare of the students. Barani's account, written during the 
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lifetime of Firuz, is largely rhetorical b 
iruz, | » but other contemporary acco 
o ae witness to the eminence and grandeur of the adraia 
zA ar, a contemporary poet of Kara (near ‘modern Allahabad) has 
written a long poem describing his visit to Delhi where the Firuzi 


been religious -- Tafsir, Hadith and Figh. For the study of Hadith the 


favourite text i - ; . ‘ 
aid: book was Masharigq al Anwar and in Figh, Hidayah held the 


The intellectual and spiritual activit 
: | y of the early Sultanate 
not a little to scholars and saints who sought refuge from sre 


scene ee re and it appears that in the Deccan where 
S Maintained with Iran by sea-route intellectu ivi 
i l i al ac 
during later ċenturies encompassed a wider range than in the E E 


- Deccan, scientific subjects were also receivi i 

SC | ecelving attention. The 
EE S king Firuz (799-846/1397-1442) used "to hear eA 
otany, geometry and logic on Saturdays, Mondays . and Thursdays",? He 
was also interested in astronomy and in 810/1407 started work on an 


three days a week and was ver idi i 
> d; . | y fond of Zahidi, Sharh-i Tadhakirah 
Tahrir-i Uqlidas (Euclid) in mathematics; Sharh-i Maqasid in eon. 


_ When the worst fury of the Mon 
gol holocaust had blown over and 
overland contacts between Iran and Indo-Pakistan subcontinent were 
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i 
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resumed, new subjects were added to the curriculum. The activity was 
most fruitful during the Mughal period, but a beginning was made 
somewhat earlier at Talamba, near Multan, which was on the direct route 
from Iran. An extensive study of logic and 'Ilm al-Kalam (scholastic 
theology) was first undertaken by Shaikh ‘Abdullah and Shaikh 
"Azizullah, who, after an upheaval in Multan, went to Delhi during the 
reign of Sikandar Lodi and introduced new text-books on these subjects. 
The importance of Multan during this period may be judged by the fact 
that when Sultan Husain Langah, ruler of Multan (860-908/1456-1502), 
wanted his capital to vie with Gujarat in architecture and was told that, 
with all his wealth, he could not erect similar buildings in Multan, his 
wazir tried to console him by saying, though Gujarat was noted for its 
buildings, Multan outshone it in learning and scholars. 


Medicine. The history of Indo-Muslim medicine, popularly called Tibb- 
i Yunani, had not been properly studied and the material for the early 
period is scanty, but is would be useful to refer to available accounts, as 
the history of medicine is linked up with the development of medieval 
science and provides a good index of Greek and Indian influences. 


The foundation of Indo-Muslim medicine. was laid during the Abbasid 
period, when Vaids and doctors from India were invited to Baghdad and 
translation of important Sanskrit works into Arabic was undertaken. 
After that, the first detailed reference to the subject is by Barani who- 
gives details prominent physicians of he reign of Balban. de gives an 
even more impressive list of the days of 'Ala'-ud-din Khalji (695- 
716/1296-1316). Foremost in the latter reign were Maulana Badr-ud-din 
and Maulana Hamid Mutris, both from Damascus. They were not only 
successful practising physicians, but were also good teachers and taught 
standard works on medicine to aspiring students. Maulana Hamid was, in 
particular, an effective teacher and specialized in the teaching of 
Avicenna's Qanun and its abridgment, Qanunchah, and ‘other works on 
medicine". He was also a practising sufi. Barani mentions a few other 
names, including the Hindu physicians Man Chandra, Raja Jarrah 
(surgeon) and 'Ilm-ud-din Kahhal (eye doctor), but it appears that 
physicians from Syria, which was an important centre of Greek sciences, 
were dominant. 


The earliest work on medicine, of which an imperfect manuscript 
copy has survived, was written in 730/1329-30 in the reign of Muhammad 
Tughluq. Its author Diya' Muhammad was sent to Deccan under orders of 
the Sultan and after a prolonged illness prepared his book; Majmu 'ah-i 
Diya'i based on a number of earlier medical works. The author drew, not 
only on Qanun and other books prepared in Central Asia, but received 
great help from an earlier indigenous work, Majmu'ah-i Shamsi, written 
by Shams-ud-din Mustaufi in Balban's day. Diya' Muhammad's book gives 
local counterparts of Arab medicines, and several prescriptions based on 
the work of the Hindu physician Naga Rajan and other Yogis and Vaids. 
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The succeéding ruler Firuz built many hospitals for the -public, and 
amongst the medical works composed in his reign was Tibb-i Firuz Shahi 
named after him. Rahat al-Insan, a work on popular medicine compcsed in 
778/1376, was also dedicated to him. The death of Firuz was followed by 
the decay of the Sultanate, but important medical works continued to be 
compiled in regional kingdoms. Two important books ~---Kifayah-i 
Mujahidiyyah and Tashrih-i Mansuri --- were composed in the reign of Zain 
al-'Abidin, the enlightened ruler of Kashmir (823-875/1420-1470). Of these, 
the first book, which is more comprehensive, is dedicated to Zain al- 
"Abidin, while the second is dedicated to a grandson of Timur. Both these 
works are still in use, and were lithographed during the last century. In the 
reign of Sultan Mahmud Begada of Gujarat (863-917/1459-1511), Vaghbit, a 
collection of eight Sanskrit pamphlets, was translated into Persian under 
the title Shifa'-i Ahmadi. 


As Majmu'ah-i Diya’i’ shows, Muslim writers on medicine were 
drawing on Hindu sources practically from the beginning, and the 
translation of Vaghbit was an important link in this chain. The most 
important medievel‘work of this type was Ma'dan al-Shifa-i Sikandar Shahi, 
also known as Tibb-i Sikandari. This was completed in 919/1512-13 during 
the reign of Sikandar Lodi, by his wazir and court physician, Mian Bhowa. 
The author states in the preface that he once represented to Sikandar Lodi 
that there were difficulties in the proper application of Yunani medicine to 
people living in India. The author prepared this book, based on the works of 
well known Sanskrit writers like Susrat, Charak, Ras Ratnagar and others 
and used local terminology in order to make the book useful to the residents 
of the subcontinents. Tibb-i Sakandari has remained a standard text-book 
with students of Indo-Muslim medicine and has been lithographed at 
Lucknow. 


The brief account given above is enough to show that the study and 
practice of medicine was not neglected during the Sultanate, and, as in 
other spheres, material available in Hindu as well as classical Islamic works 
was utilised. 


Literature. Works of the poets of Iltutmish's days have perished and 
only brief accounts of them and a few of their poems have been preserved 


in general histories. Their study shows that the imperial secretariat was a _ 


great repository of literary talent, and some -of the prominent poets of the 
period were holding secretariat appointments. The general historians have 
naturally preserved only those poems which were written for special 
occasions, such as the poems of Dabir al-Mulk Taj-ud-din Sangrezah on the 
arrival of the patent of authority for Iltutmish from the Abbasid Khalifah, 
and his verses on the accession of Iltutmish's son-or Ruhani's poem on 
Iltutmish's conquest of Ranthambhor. These poems have the usual 
limitations of "occasional" poetry, but other verses included in anthologies 
indicate high poetic skill. 
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The early men of letters naturally represented a trans-Indus 
traditions. Most of them had received their education beyond the border, 
and, although they had settled down in the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent, 
indigenous tradition really began with Amir Khusrau. Of the early 
tradition, the two most important representatives were Sadid-ud-din 
Muhammad 'Aufi, and Muhammad b. Mansur Qureshi, generally known as 
Fakhr-i Mudabbir. 'Aufi (circa 568-640/1172-1242), who was a native of 
Bukhara, visited many countries before coming to what is now Pakistan. 
He first came to Lahore, but soon moved to Uch, where Qabacha was 
maintaining a brilliant court. 'Aufi completed the first extant collection 
of biographies of Persian poets (Lubab al-Albab) at Uch, and later move 
to Cambay where he was appointed as qadi. Here he compiled the 
voluminous encyclopedia of anecdotes, Jawami’ al-Hikayat which, apart 
from is literary interest, "is an inexhustible mine of curious and 
interesting information: relating to this and earlier periods. On the fall 
of Qabacha, 'Aufi moved to Delhi, where Nizam al-Mulk Junaidi, the 
wazir of Iltutmish, patronised him and persuaded him to finish his 
incomplete works. 'Aufi also wrote or translated a sequence of short 


-stories entitled al-Faraj Ba'd al-Shiddat. 


The work of Fakhr-i Mudabbir, the author of Abad al-Muluk, has 
already been discussed. The short-statures Secretary-General (Dabir al- 
Mulk) of Iltutmish called Rezah (the Atom) or Sangrezah (the Pebble) 
was the first Persian poet of the period who was born and bred in India. 


_ The most distinguished writer of the period, however, is Amir Khusrau. 


He was born in 651/1253 in Patiali (near Badaun) and died in 725/1325. 
His father was a junior Turkish officer under Iltutmish and had married a 
daughter of Rawat 'Ard, the famous war minister of Balban. Khusrau 
showed literary promise at an early age and, after spending some time at 
the provincial court of Oudh, become attached at first to Prince Bughra 
Khan, the governor of Samana and later of Bengal, and subsequently to 
Prince Muhammad, the heir designate of Balban, who maintained a 
magnificent court at Multan. In 684/1285, the prince lost his life in a 


‘skirmish with the Mongols, and the poet had to move to Delhi. Balban's 


youthful successor, Kaiqubad, was Khusrau's first royal patron, but his 
gay reign soon came to an inglorious end. Besides Balban, Khusrau saw 
seven different rulers on the throne of Delhi, but his position at the 
court remained unaffected. His own loyalty was to his muse, and it is 
doubtful whether he felt greatly hurt by the kaleidoscopic changes of 
royalty. Apart from lyrics, qasidahs, five books written in reply to 
Nizami's Khamsah and completed in three years (698-701/1298-1301), he 
wrote poems relating to contemporary events. Qiran al-Sa'dian, 
completed in 688/1289, gives an account of the historic meeting of 
Bughra Khan and Kaiqubad on the bank of the river Sarju, and contains 
an interesting description of Delhi of those days. Miftah al-Futuh 
(690/1291) is a versified' account of the exploits of Jalal-ud-din Firuz 
Khalji. In 'Ashiqah (715/1315) Khusrau gave an account of the romance 
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of the Gujarati princess Dewal Devi and Prince Khidr Khan, son of 'Ala'- 
ud-din: Khalji. The latter's conquests are the subject matter of Khaza' in 
al-Futuh (711/1311) in ornate prose, while Nuh Sipihr, completed in 718- 
1318, celebrates the reign of Qutb-ud-din Mubarak Shah. In this book, 
Amir Khusrau challanged the poets of Iran, and sang of his native land, 
its hoary past, its love of learning, its flowers and its fair and intelligent 
people. The Tughluq Namah describes the successful expedition of 
Ghiyath-ud-din Tughluq against the usurper Khusrau Khan. Khusrau was 
also among the earliest writers of Hindi poetry and, through the origin of 


_ Hindi poems which are being now attributed to him is doubtful, he 


himself has referred to his Hindi verses in the introduction to one of his 
Persian diwans. He played a major role in the development of Indian 
music, and it is not without justification that professor D.P. Mukerji has 
called him the "Leonardo da Vinci of India". 


Hasan, a friend and companion of Khusrau, is the other important 
poet of the age, whose work has attracted attention outside India. Jami 
praised him in his Baharistan. He also wrote beautiful prose and his 
Faw' aid al-Fu'ad, a record of the table talk of his spiritual guide, 
Nizam-ud-din Auliya, is literary classic of the period. Equally interesting, 
though not so well known, was Diya' Nakhshabi (d. 751/1350). He wrote 
on a number of subjects and was a master of simple and eloquent prose. 
His romantic mathnavi Gulrez, has been published by the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, and his Silk al-Suluk is well known in sufi circles. 
Even more famous is his Tuti Namah, based on the Persian translation of 
a Sanskrit book. Nakhshabi's version or its summaries have been 
translated in Turkish, German, English and many Indian languages. He 
seems to have taken special interest in translation from Hindu sources, 


and his works include a translation of Koh Shastra, an old Indian book on 
sexology. l i 


Historians. There were many distinguished names in the realms of 
poetry and belles-letters, but, perhaps, the most important Muslim 
contribution of the period was in the field of History. The Hindus 
practically produced no historical literature, and Muslims introduced the 


art of historiography in the Indo-Pak subcontinent. Professor Dodwell 
writes about these writings: 


"The advent of Islam begins a great series of Indian chronicles... the 
Muslim chronicles are far superior to our own (English) medieval 
chronicles. They were written for the most part not by monks but by men 
of affairs, often by contemporaries who had seen and taken part in the 
events they recount... the Muslim period is one of the living men whereas 
the Hindu period is one of shadows.” , 


Historical literature is valuable part of the heritage of Muslim India, 
but it is marred by serious deficiencies. The most serious defect of these 
chronicles is that they tried to paint a picture of Muslim conquest which 
is impossible to accept on closer study. All modern historians of the 
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i i i i i i i ibullah have had to 

eriod, like Haig, Tripathi, Panikkar, Qureshi and Habibul : 

an ‘against taking the accounts of these historians literally. Sir 
Wolseley Haig says: 


"The rhapsodies of-Muslim historians . . . might delude us into the 


‘belief that the early Muslim occupation of Northern India was one 


i i i d the 
rolonged Holy War waged for the extirpation of idolatry an 
propagation of Islam, had we not proof that this cannot have been the 
case." l l 
Of course, many of the chronicles were written specially for certain 
kings or nobles, and the historians tried to show that their patrons were 
actuated by unselfish and religious motives in extending their dominion. 
Even apart from this, these historians often wrote for the Muslim reader- 
-- in Muslim lands. Dr Qureshi says about the histories of the Sultanate 


period: 
"At this particular period the Persian-speaking part of the Muslim 


` world happened to be under the grinding tyranny of infidel, uncivilised 


i i display 
Mongols; hence the chroniclers saw an excellent opportunity for 
by eling .the downtrodden Muslims in other lands how powerful the 


faithful were in India. This propagandist tendency in the average Muslim 


chronicler of our period should be constantly kept in view in*spite of the 
fact that it overshoots the mark and loses its effect.’ 


` The historian with the most obvious bias is Diya'-ud-din Barani (684- 
758/1285-1357). Otherwise the most gifted of the early historians, he 
wrote at a time when Muslim reaction against the excesses committed by 
the companions of the half-converted Khusrau Khan was in full swing. 
The Tughlugs came to the throne with the battle-cry of "Islam = 
danger," and their era is naturally marked by religious enthusiasm, an 
Barani. wrote for Firuz, the greatest champion of Islamic orthodoxy 
before Aurangzeb. Barani's Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, in fact, pastas 
triple reaction --- the reaction of the Tughluq period against the 
latitudinarian Khalji regime, of the legalist Firuz against the 
"experimentalist" Muhammad Tughluq, and even of Barani trying to 
"compensate," in a theologian-dominated age, for his own pleasure-loving 
and. irreligious past. Barani had been, for seventeen years, a boon 
companion of Muhammad Tughlug, who prosecuted sufis and the ulema 
and in: the new reign, dominated by these classes, he had to adjust 
himself. He was out of favour with the new Sultan, who banished Te 
from the court, and even imprisoned him for a time. During his exi e, 
Barani wrote his book on government and history, hoping thereby to ra 
the favour of the orthodox and religious-minded Firuz. This has inevita ly 
given a peculiar point of view to Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi and te A 
Jahandari which we do not find in earlier histories or books like A . . 
Muluk. Apart from the atmosphere in which Barani composed his pales fe A 
attitude is coloured by the fact that he was a champion o Cates 
supremacy. To him, indigenous or what he calls the low-born Muslims 


å 
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were as much of an anathema as Hindus, and the fact that his 


fulminations against Hindus intended really for the preservation of. 
Turkish supremacy, can get a religious justification, has also coloured his 2 


writings. . 
These peculiarities, however, should not obscure the historical and 


literary worth of these chronicles. They have their deficiencies, but very 
few Western chronicles of corresponding period are free from such 


shortcomings. No charge of suppression of truth has been brought against. 


them .and the peculiarities of method and language can easily be 
accounted for. The number of historical works of the Sultanate period, 


which have reached us, in not large, but even then they possess a rich. 


variety. The historians of the period include Fakhr-i Mudabbir, Hasan 


Nizami, Minhaj al-Siraj, 'Afif, Khusrau, Yahya and 'Isami. Most of them — 


occupied high official positions, and even wrote form personal knowledge, 
generally in a distinguished style. Barani is the most interesting amongst 
them. He is not very particular about dates (normally the strong point of 
Muslim historians), and this naturally detracts form the value of his book. 
He also had definite political philosophy, which he tried to propagate. 
But -he wrote history as an artist, selecting, and carefully arranging his 
material so that his book, instead of becoming a monotonous chronicle of 
events, emphasized the characteristics of various rulers and different 
reigns. He does not confine himself to the kings, but gives details about 
political philosophies of different monarchs and leading men of the times, 
the literary and the religious history, the prices in the market and other 
matters of concern to the ordinary people. Even more interesting is the 
gallery of portraits which he has brought to life, not only by a skilfull 


analysis of the personalities with whom he has dealt, but by providing 


those significant small details which most Oriental historians omit. and 
which could have delighted Lytton Strachey; for example, the picture of 
the disciplinarian Balban, who never laughed in public and whom even his 
valet did not see without his shoes stockings. _ 


Hindu Thought and Culture. With the end of the Hindu rule in Ajmer, 


Kanauj, etc., Hindu culture was deprived of State patronage at many . 


important centres. It suffered certain other handicaps also, but the 
impression gained from the study of court chronicles that Hindu cultural 
activity ceased during the Sultanate is correct, some sources of State 
patronage did dry up, but Hindu scholars and writers moved to other 


centres like Mithila, Gujarat and Rajputana. Places like. Navadip in. 


Bengal rapidly regained their importance as centres of Sanskrit learning. 
And, on the whole, Hindu intellectual and religious life does not seem. to 
have suffered a serious setback. This was due-to the fact that, apart 
from the continuance of Hindu States in Rajputana, Bundhlkhand, Mithila, 


etc., powerful Hindu landlords continued in rural areas and the economic | 


power of the Hindu commercial classes remained undiminished. 
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Writing about Sanskrit literature of the period Panikkar says: | 


"We have in Gujarat the great resurgence of Sanskrit associated 
with Hemachandra Suri and the magnificent. and learned court of 
Viradhavala whose minister, Vastupala, himself a poet of eminence, 
revived the traditions of Bhoja in the west. Nor was Sanskrit less 
patronized in Rajputana. Apart from Prithviraja Vijaya of Jonaraja and 
Hammiravijaya of 'Ala-ud-din's time, we have the outstanding figure of 
Kumbha whose court was a centre of learning and culture. Kumbha 
himself was the commentator of Gita Govinda, and author of Sangitaraja, 
an encyclopedic work on music, and numerous other poems in Sanskrit. 
What presumably happened was that with the conquest of the Gangetic 
valley, scholars and poets took refuge in the courts of Hindu rulers in 
distant areas and this would perhaps explain the sudden efflorescence of 
Sanskrit literature in places like Mewar, Kalinjar and Gujarat," i 


Contemporary with the Sultanate was the great revival of Jainism, 
which produced teachers like Hemachandra Suri, "comparable only to 
Sankra" and who, according to Panikkar, "is one of the makers of modern 
Indian mind and.takes his place with Valmiki, Vyasa and Sankara" There 


_ Were humerous other Jain writers of Sanskrit, some of whom were 


honoured by Muslim Sultans like Muhammad Tughluq, 


Hindu religious life found vigorous expression in the Bhakti movement 
with which we shall deal later. Equally interesting were the developments 
in the Hindu law. Islamic conquest posed new social problems, and led to 
legal adjustments. A large number-of commentaries and digests. of Hindu 
law were prepared during the period 1200 to 1500 A.D. "The great 
Mitakshara of Vijaneswara cannot be placed earlier than the twelfth 
century. Kalluka, the most famous commentator. of Manusmriti,lived early 
in the fourteenth century in Bengal. Chandeswara, who belonged to Bihar 
and who wrote numerous digests of Smrities, claims that he was a 
minister and had himself weighed in gold in 1314 A.D." 


In the early period, the cultural activity at Delhi was mainly Muslim. 
This was partly on account of the heritage of Ghazni and Lahore, and 
was also due to the fact that Delhi, which was a town of no importance 
immediately before the Muslim conquest and ranked second--below Ajmer- 
-even in Prithivi Raj's kingdom, was essentially a centre of Muslim 
immigrants. Gradualy, however, Hindu influences and an interest in Hindu 
culture became manifest. There was no al-Biruni, but Khusrau wrote 
Hindi poetry, and even in his Persian work Nuh Sipihr (718/1318), 
eloquently praised Indian sciences, religion and other products of the 
Indian genius. We have already referred to Diya' Nakhshabi's versions of 
Sanskrit books. When -Firuz Tughluq conquered Kangra in 762/1361, he 
came across Sanskrit books dealing with astronomy and music. Under the 
order of the Sultan, they were translated into Persian with the help of 
Brahman scholars. The book on astronomy is called Dala’il-i Firuz Shahi, 
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‘while the book on music is probably Barah Sangata, which was translated by 
‘Abd al-Aziz Shams of Thanesar. 


Another interesting development of Firuz's reign was the composition 
by a Muslim of a Hindi mathnavi on a Hindu theme and its popularity with 
all classes of Muslims. Maulana Dawud wrote the romance of Lorak and 
Chanda in the local language and dedicated it to Khan Jahan II, wazir of 
Firuz. The puritanical Bada'uni, who wrote his history at Agra two 
centuries later, says: "In view of the popularity of the book in those areas 
it needs no introduction. Makhdum Taqi-ud-din, the Muslim preacher in 
Delhi, used to recite verses from this book from the pulpit, and this used to 
have a wonderful effect on the congregation." Š l 


Regional Languages. Perhaps the most important cultural phenomenon 
of the pre-Mughal period and the greatest cultural contribution of Muslim 
rule to India was in the realm of regional languages. The rise to the literary 


level of modern Indo-Pakistani languages was directly due to the. 


encouragement given by Muslim nobles and kings, as, they were not 
hampered by the Hindu ban on the patronage of langliages other than 
Sanskrit. For Hindus, Sanskrit was Deva Bhasha or the language of Gods 
and the all powerful Brahmans threatened with a Divine displeasure those 
who cultivated other languages. "If a person hears the eighteen Puranas of 
the Ramayana recited in Bengali, he will be thrown into the hell called 
Rourava hell.""° Muslims were free from this crippling taboo, and freely 
encouraged the languages of. the people. Dr Sen, after explaining this, 
tersely remarks: "If the Hindu kings had continued to enjoy independence, 
Bengali would scarcely have got an opportunity to find its way to the courts 
of the kings." Sor far as Hindi is concerned, Dr Lachhami Dhar Krittivas 
says: "It must not be forgotten that Muslims were the first to employ the 
indigenous language or Hindi for a literary purpose which, as we know, was 
totally neglected by thè Brahmins as a. vulgar speech unworthy of 
attention." The same was true, in a varying degree, of the other regional 
languages. l l ; nf 


The Muslim rulers of Bengal engaged scholars to translate the 
Rarayana and the Mahabharata from Sanskrit into Bengali. "Thus Sultan 
Nusrat Shah of Gaur had the Mahabharata translated into Bengali. 
Vidyapati says much in praise of this Sultan and also of Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-din; whose Bengali version of the Ramayana had beén regarded by 
some as the Bible of Bengal, enjoyed the patronage of a 'King of Gaur'. 


Maladhar Vasu translated the Bhagavata into Bengali under the patronage — 


of Sultan Husain Shah and received from him the title of Gunaraja Khan. 
Husain Shah's. general, Paragal Khan, caused another translation of the 
Mahabharata to be made by Paramosvara, also known as the Karindra, 
and Paragal Khan's son, Chuti Khan, governor of Chittagong, employed 
Srikara Nadi to translate the Asvamedha Porvo of the Mahabharata into 
Bengali." cyt l 
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In the distant Kashmir, Hindu literature, philosophy and arts were 
studied enthusiastically at the court: of Zain al-'Abidin. Rajatarangini was 
translated from Sanskrit into Persian, and a supplement was prepared to ~ 
bring the account up to date. Other works on music and mathematics 
were composed by Hindu scholars at the Kashmir court. In the south, the 
Muslim rulers of Golkonda and Bijapur employed Hindus as ministers, and 
maintained State records in the Marathi language. 


Cultural histories of provincial governments are yet unwritten, but a 
similar process was at work everywhere although the scale of activities 
varied and at different centers different activities were given 
prominence. . l . 


Painting. There are some indications tħat the art of painting was not 
completely neglected during the ‘Sultanate. There are references of 
ornamental figures, both animate and inanimate, painted on walls. The 


. orthodox Firuz forbade the practice of decorating the walls by coloured 


representations of living objects. This would confirm the view suggested 
by references in literary works that such decorations were not unknown. 
Dr Goetz, who had made a special study of Indian painting, says: "To 
judge from late indications, painting seems to have followed what is 
commonly called the Baghdad School of the thirteenth century.” 


. Music. Though the art of painting did not come into its own until 
under the Mughals, the art of music was well developed during the 
earlier period. The Indians had already developed the art of music when 


` the Muslims came to this subcontinent, but the newcomers were neither 


new nor indifferent to this art. Arab music had flourished at Damascus, 
Baghdad and Granada, and serious thinkers and philosophers like al Farabi 
and Ibn Sina had written learned books on the subject. We have already 
referred to Dr Halim views on the impact of Indian music on the Perso- 
Arab system during the Abbasid period, and the affinities between the 
two systems. When Muslims came to India, they were not only heirs to 
the rich Arab heritage in music, but had also benefited by the 
development of this art in Iran and Central Asia. They brought a number 
of new musical instruments and new rules and regulations.. In course of 
time, thanks to the work of masters like Amir Khusrau and Sultan Husain 
Shargi, the two streams of Perso-Arabic and Indian music mingled more 
closely than was possible at Baghdad, and a new school of music arose, 
which is today, for all practical purposes, the national music of India. 
Writing on the history of Indian music, a Hindu scholar says: 


"Just after Sharangdev, 71 ie. soon after the close of the thirteenth 
century, the Muhammadans invaded’ the Deccan and overthrew the 
dynasty of the Yadavas of Devagiri. This had its own reaction on Indian 
music, as on other aspects of culture. Persian models began to be 
introduced into Indian music, evidently widening the gulf between the 
Northern and the Southern schools. The Northern school later on adopted ` 
a new scale as its model or Shudda scale, while the Southern school 
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retained the traditional one. Scholars believe that this i 
trac . ve . change in the 
Northern School was wholly due to our contact with the i 
Northern School was eP 
which Amir Khusrau was the pioneer."” . ace 
Dr Halim says: 


"The time of Sultan 'Ala-ud-din Khalii may rightl be i 
the period of assimilation of the Indian ee, by the Misia eo 
importing a certain individuality of their own to the Indian system. Thus 
Amir Khusrau himself introduced into Indian music nearly a dozen Perso- 
Arabic airs like aiman, ghara, sanam, ghamam, Sazgari, firudast, zilaf 
ush-shaq, muwafiq Sarparda, etc. The Hindu, for the first time, conceded 
toa Muslim, Amir Khusrau, the coveted title of Nayak (one proficient in 
eee oa ered cl music of the past and the present), a title 
enied to Tan ici 
te ae aie? who was only a Gandharb (one proficient 


` While this far-reaching process of assimilation was going on; 


unalloyed Perso-Arabic: music continued to flourish at the royal court--as 


it: continued to do until the days of Shah Jahan---si i ji 
indian system. , y: Fag by side with the 


Amir Khusrau started the process of synthesis, and raised the prestige 
of the art in the eyes of local Muslim. The interest of the Chishti sufis 
in the art and its practical cultivation by them further ensured its 
popularity. The next important stage was reached during the 
establishment of the independent Muslim kingdom at Jaunpur, not far 
from Benares and Kanauj, the old centres of Hindu arts. Here music 
received special attention, both at the royal court and in the sufi 
monasteries. The two most important Indian Muslim musicians of the day 
were Sultan Husain ‘Sharqi, the last king of Jaunpur, and the 
contemporary saint, Pir Bodhan of Barnawa, to whom Sultan Husain 
would send distinguished musicians of ‘His court and his own compositions 
for advice and opinion. The monastery of the saint became a rendezvous 
of musicians from Delhi, the Deccan and Jaunpur, and these traditions 
were more than maintained by his son and grandson. The contribution of 
Sultan Husain to the development of Indian music was, however, much 
more specific. He is regarded as the original founder of the Khiyal school 
of music, which slowly matured and took its final shape in the days of 
the later Mughals, particularly under Muhammad Shah. So far the 
traditional Hindu music consisted of Dhrupad, which was devotional in its 
aim and had invocation to Hindu gods and goddesses as its themes. 
Khiyal, though generally echoing Krishan's pranks with the gopis, was not 
devotional music, and its themes were secular or thinly veiled 


descriptions of human love and romance. 


Another regional kingdom, where music was highl iv | 
| A y cultivated after 
the breakdown of the Sultanate, was Gwalior. Here the ruler, Raja Man. 
Singh (1486-1516) was a Hindu, but the chief musician at the’ court, 
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Nayak Mahmud, was Muslim under whose leadership a band of musicians 
tried to resystematise the Indian music in the light of changes it had 
undergone since the advent of the Muslims. This resulted in the 
compilation of Man Kautuhal, "which contains almost all the airs 
introduced by the Muslim musicians in the country." 


The independent kingdom of Jaunpur came to an end at the hands of 
Bahlul Lodi, but he appointed his nephew, Sikandar, to the viceroyalty of 
the newly conquered territory. Sikandar, during his stay at Jaunpur, 
became deeply. interested in music and maintained that interest when he 
succeeded Bahlul on the throne of Delhi.” Students of art must deeply 


` regret Sikandar's destruction of many architectural monuments of his 


predecessors at Jaunpur. He "was ready at one stage to destroy even the. 
beautiful mosques built by the Sharqi kings in order to obliterate the 


memory of his foes, but was held back by the 'ulema."” He had a furious 


temper, but nevertheless he was the first orthodox Muslim king of Delhi 
to patronize music on a lavish scale, and his example was followed by his 
Mughal successors. 


During the Sultanate period, Kashmir remained outside the control of 
Delhi and in the realm of music developed special features of its own. 
"Kashmiri music is the product of divers elements, which have blended 
with one another. But the chief contribution to its development was made 
by Persia and Turkistan. In fact, the main schools of music in the valley 
were founded by the Irani and Turani musicians in the time of Sultan 
Zain al-' Abidin. 


"The classical music of Kashmir is known as Sufiana Kalam, mystic 
theme or poetry which borrowed its style from Persian music. It has 
about fifty-four. maqamat (modes), out of which some are like the Indian 
ragas and bear Indian names like Bhairavin, Lalit and Kalyan, while 
others have Persian names,.as, for example, Isfahani, Dugah, Panjgah, 
Iraq, Rast-i-Farsi and Sehgah. The most prevalent tals are. Sehtals, 


- Nimdur, Dur-i-Khafif and Turki Zarb. These tals are different from those 


of India. The boils too are different. Moreover, unlike the Indian 
classical music, the Sufiana Kalam is always sung in chorus. In this 
respect accompaniment of Hafiz Naghma, a dance which expressed the 
meaning of songs by physical movements. The accompayning instruments 
are Dukra, Santur, Saz and Sitar. Other musical instruments common 
were Mizmar (a kind of flute) and Tambur (lute or guitar). The most 
popular instrument used in folk music is the Rabab which was borrowed 
from Persia. Ud, which was introduced in the.time of Zain-ul-'Abidin, is 
also common. The most popular types of folk music are the Chakkri, 
Tambur Naghma and Bacha Naghma, all of which are sung in chorus with 
often a little dancing. Among these the most common is the first which is 
sung in spring to the accompaniment of the Rabab." 


Architecture. Music attained a high level when the synthesis of 
Indian and Perso-Arabic music took place during the pre-Mughal period, 
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but the main expression of the artistic genius of th i i 
India has been in architecture. In this, i in other hes ee A 
able to effect without a "decisive break in the continuity of thought in 
India," a gradual "change and broadning of vision extending over a 
considerable transition period, which eventually had a far-reaching effect 


on all the human activities of the country." Indian masons had for. 


centuries ` been engaged on the erection of "great l D 

exquisite designs," and had achieved great ae in ae gett 
stone, but as ` Percy Brown says: "During this long period. (they) had 
neither invented important methods nor acquired any scientific buildin 
procedure ‘ their technique having remained static through - Pen 
isolation." Muslims, on the other hand, came to India after Muslim 
architecture had already gained full maturity and the great mosques of 
Cairo, Baghdad, Cordova and Damascus had’ been long in existence 
Muslim builder were able to draw on a rich store of experience and 
using the Indian masons they were able to erect "more notable buildin S 
than all the other countries that came under the influence of Islam." : 


Architectural activity under the Sultanate j i 
commenced immediatel 
with the establishment of the Muslim Empire. In the same year in which 


Delhi was occupied, the foundations of the mosque of Quwwat al-islam 


were laid by Qutb-ud-din Aibak "to commemorate the capture of Delhi 
and dedicated, as its name implies, to the might of Islam" Aibak, 
however, spent most of his brief reign at Lahore, and the adornment of 
the new Muslim capital was essentially the work of his successor 
Itutmish. He more than doubled the size of the Quwwat al-Islam mosque, 
built the Qutb Minar, regarded by. Ferguson "as the most perfect 
example of a tower known to exist anywhere," built the college known as 
Nasiriyyah Madrassah and, to meet the needs of the growing population 
of Delhi, excavated the great Haud-i Shamsi. He also effected changes in 
architectural style. In Aibak's days Hindu masons, and even Hindu 
material, had to be employed. The position had already changed by 
sche ae a extended the Quwwat al-Islam mosque, and 
ecially quarried material for iving - i 

more. distinctively Islamic look. a a 


After the death of Iltutmish, there was a pro i 
architectural activity, presumably owing to Balban's EE eer 
the consolidation of the newly conquered areas, and it was not taken up 
on a large scale again until the reign of 'Ala'-ud-din Khalji who made 
beautiful additions to the Quwwat al-Islam mosque, excavated a huge 
tank known as Haud-i 'Ala'i extending over 70 acres, built the 
Madrassah-i 'Ala'i and constructed many other buildings. i 


- In architecture, as in other spheres of cultural life i 
_ as early Muslim 
were helped by the indirect effect of the Mongol invasion. Writing about 
this great tragedy of human history during which "countries were 
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obliterated, civilizations destroyed and whole populations exterminated " 
Percy Brown says: : , Si 
"Delhi fortunately escaped, and it seems fairly clear that artisans 


trained in the practice and traditions of the building art as evolved under 
‘the Saljuq rule, came and settled in the rising capital to find ready 


patronage at a time when by its architectural and other enlightened 
activities the Sultanate was aspiring to the position of a leading cultural 
power.” i 


The newcomers also changed the pattern of Indo-Muslim architecture, 
and the Indian element ceased to be dominant. 


The golden age of the Sultanate in architecture, as in other spheres, 
was attained . after the arrival of these refugees. Other factors 
contributing to the flowering of the art were the vast resources which 
the Indo-Pak subcontinent offered to the newcomers, and the availability 
of skilled indigenous masons, but as these things had been there even 
before the arrival of the Muslims, the. fact that the available 
opportunities were exploited fully was due to the "remarkably good taste 
and to natural talent for building" which the newcomers had. "Doubtless, 
it was due," says Sir John Marshall, "in a great measure to this inborn 
artistry, coupled with a natural catholicity of taste, that the newcomers 
were so quick to appreciate the talent and adaptability of the Indian 
craftsmen and to turn these qualities to account on their own buildings. 
Few things in the history of architecture are more remarkable than the 
skill with which, from the very outset, the Muhammadans transformed 
Hindu and Jaina temples into mosques for the Faithful, or the imagination 
which they displayed in employing Indian sculptors to adorn their edifices 
with designs incomparably more exquisite than their own. To create a 
successful building out of such alien materials, to reconcile two styles so 
characteristically, opposed, without transgressing the standard formulas 
of Islamic art, might well have been deemed an impossible task." 


Indo-Muslim architecture derives its character from both Muslims and 
indigenous sources, but the degree of local influence varied with the 
period and the areas. The buildings at Delhi, where foreign Muslim 
builders were available in the largest numbers, display the traditional 
characteristics of Muslim architecture at its highest. Here Hindu 
craftsmanship had only a very limited play. "At Jaunpur, on the other 
hand, and in the Deccan, the, local styles enjoyed greater ascendancy, 
while in Bengal the conquerors not only adopted, the established fashion 
of building in brick, but adorned their structures with chiseled and 
molded enrichments frankly imitated from Hindu prototypes. So, too, in 
western India they appropriated to themselves almost an ibloc the 
beautiful Gujarati style, which had yielded some of the finest buildings 
of mediaeval India; and in Kashmir they did the same with the striking 
wooden architecture which must long have been prevalent in that part of 
the Himalayas. But much as Muhammadan architecture owed to these 
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older schools, it owed much also to the Muhammadans themselves; for it was 


they who, in every case, endowed it with breadth and spaciousness, and 
enriched it with new beauties of form and colour. Before their advent, 


concrete had been little used in India, and mortar scarcely ever; by the 
Muhammadans these materials were employed as freely as by the Romans 
and became two of the most important factors of construction. Thanks to 


the strength of their binding properties it was possible for the Muslim - 


builders to span wide spaces with their arches, to roof immense areas with 
their domes and in other ways to achieve effects of grandeur such as the 
Indians had never dreamt of." 


Even at Delhi the styles varied with different periods. In the 
buildings erected during the very first few years, when the newcomers had 
to make arrangements out of whatever was available to them--even the 
ruins of old Hindu temples-- and when Muslim architects and supervisors 
were not yet available, the Hindu elements are more marked. But the 
reaction against the Indian style began almost immediately and the 
manifestations of true Islamic Style can be clearly seen in Iltutmish's 
buildings. By the time of 'Ala'-ud-din Khalji, Muslim traditions had become 
firmly established on Indian soil, with the result that, not only had methods 
of construction been revolutionised, but ornament had become an integral 
part of the scheme, rather than a quasi-independent accessory, as was the 
case in the earlier Hindu buildings. The Jama' at Khanah mosque at the 
dargah of Nizam-ud-din Auliya',constructed in the reign of 'Ala'-ud-din 
Khalji, is the earliest surviving example in India of mosque built wholly in 
accordance with Muslim ideas. Even more important from an architectural 
point of view is the 'Ala'i Darwazah, which even in an imperfect state of 
preservation is "one of the most treasured gems of Indian-architecture". 
The tomb of Shaikh Rukn-i Alam at Multan, "one of the most splendid 
memorials ever erected in honour of the death," was also built during the 
Khalji period. i : ' 


The Tughluqs introduced a new and austere phase in architecture as in 
other spheres. Muhammad Tughluq, who shifted his capital from Delhi to 
Daulatabad, had no interest in the old capital while many buildings erected 


during the reign of his successor Firuz show "a severe and puritanical © 


simplicity," possibly due as much to the need for economy as Firuz's own 
strict orthodoxy. In the Tughluq architecture, Hindu influences were- 
reduced to the minimum, but it suffered from some serious faults--"the 
monotonous reiteration of self-same features, prosaic nakedness of ideas 
and dearth of everything that might make for picturesque charm or 
elegance." 


Under the Lodis, there re-emerged a vigorous and catholic spirit of 
design, replete with creative energy and imagination and almost 
reminiscent of the Khalji period. With the conversion of the Mongols to 
Islam and the reduction of chaos in Central Asia, inspiration from the 
` sources of Islamic art in Persia was now possible in architecture (as in. 
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literature). Full scope for this was, however, offered under the Mughals, 
who replaced the Lodis. 
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Chapter 13 


INTERACTION OF ISLAM AND HINDUISM 


Spread of Islam. We have dealt with the expansion of Muslim rule in 
the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent and the work of Muslim generals and 
rulers. This was a great importance, but perhaps even more lasting has 
been the result of activities in the spiritual field. Muslim dominion came 
to an end in due course, but the spread of Islam in the subcontinent had 
consequences which are visible and vital even today. a 


For a long time it was held by Western writers that Islam was spread 
by sword in India. This view has, however, now been abandoned in 
responsible circles, as, apart from lack of other evidence in favour of 


= this view, the very distribution of Muslim population in the subcontinent 


does not support it. If the spread of Islam.in the subcontinent had been 
due to the might of the Muslim kings, one would naturally expect the 
largest proportion of Muslim in those areas which were the centre of 
Muslim political power, such as - Delhi,- Agra, Lucknow, Ahmadabad, 
Ahmadnagar, and Bijapur. This, however, is not so; the percentage of 
Muslims around these areas is very low. Even in Mysore, where Sultan 
Tipu is said to have forcibly converted people to Islam, the 
ineffectiveness of royal proselytism may be measured by the fact that 
Muslims are hardly 5% of the total population. of the State. On the other 
hand Islam was never a political power in Malabar, but, today, Muslims 
form nearly 30% of its population; European observers like Arnold have 
surmised that if, in the sixteenth century, the Portuguese had not put an 
end to the peaceful spread of Islam in this area, all its inhbitants would 


- have become Muslims. 


5 These facts have now led even Western scholars to admit that the 
spread of Islam in this country has not been by the sword "The position 
of-the early Mohammadan dynasties," says William Crooke: 


"was too precarious to admit of any general propaganda. Even in the 
time of early Mughals, the emperors were too much indifferent towards 
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spiritual affairs, too much engrossed in schemes of conquest and 


Sir Alfred Lyall expresses a similar opinion in his Asiatic Studies: 


"The military adventurers who founded dynasties in notheren India - 


and carved out kingdoms in the Dekkan, cared little for things spiritual; 
most of them had, indeed, no time for proselytism, being continually 
engaged in conquest or in civil war. They were usually rough Tartars or 
Moghals themselves ill-grounded in the faith of Mahomed, and untouched 
by the true Semitic enthusiasm, which inspired the first Arab standard- 
bearers of Islam." 


In the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent, the heaviest concentration of 
Muslims is in the two areas which now form Pakistan and Bangladesh (till 
recently East Pakistan). The spread of Islam in. these regions has been 
studied by two eminent non-Muslim scholars, Maclagan and Qanungo. Both 
of them have come to the conclusion. that the spread of Islam in these 
areas was the work of Muslim sufis, and in the western areas the process 
was greatly facilitated by the fact that in the seventh/thirteenth century 
thousands of Muslim theologians, saints and missionaries migrated to India 
to escape the Mongol terror. i 


(Sir) Edward Maclagan writes. In the District Gazetteer of Multan: 


"In one respect indeed the devastation of Khurasan and Western Iran 


was to benefit of this part of India, for it let-to the settling of a 
considerable number of pious and learned men, most. of whom no doubt 
passed on towards Delhi but many of whom stayed to bless Multan with 
their presence. The preliminary disturbances of Ghori times had driven 
the Gardezi Syads: to this district.. A little later came.a family of 
Kureshis from Khawarizm, which settled at. Kot Karor near Leiah- and 
which gave birth to the famous Shiekh Baha-ud-din Zakaria or Bahawal 
Haqq, who, after traversing nearly the whole Muhammadan world, chose 
Multan as his place of. residence. To Multan also about the same time 
came Pir Shams Tabrez from Sabzawar and Kazi Kutb-ud-din from 


Kashan: to Pakpattan came Baba Farid Shakarganj: to Delhi (by way of -- 
Multan) came Khwaja Kutb-ud-din Bakhtiar Kaki: and to Uch came Saiad 
' (sic). Jalal, the founder of- many sacred families’ in Multan, Muzafargarh . . 


and Bahawalpur. In the same period arose Sakhi Sarwar, whose father 
had emigrated from Bukhara to Sakot in this district (Multan). These 
holy men, together with others too numerous to mention, would seem to 
have set themselves seriously to convert to Islam the remaining Hindu 
agriculturists and nomads in this part of India, and it is to their 


persuasion and reputation, rather than to the sword of any conqueror, 


that the people of the South-West Punjab owe their faith in Islam. The 
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lukewarmness of the population in previous times was roused into a keen 
fervour by the pagan invasions; an emperor's tomb was granted as the 
resting place of the body of the the Saint -‘Rukn-i-Alam, and from this 


time forward the holy man and holy shrines of Multan bestowed upon the 


city a unique reputation throughout the whole Musalman world." 
About Bengal, Professor Kalike Ranjan Qanungo writes: 


_ "The Balbani regime in Bengal was not cnly a period of expansion but 
one of consolidation as well. It was during this time that the saints of 
Islam who excelled the Hindu priesthood and monks in active piety, 
energy and foresight, began proselytising on a wide scale not so much by 


force as by the favour of their faith and their exemplary character. They | 


lived and preached among the low class Hindus then as ever in the grip 
of superstition and social repression. These new converts in rural areas 
became a source of additional strength to the Muslim government. About 


_ a century after the military and political conquest of Bengal, there began 


process of the moral and spiritual conquest of the land. through the 
efforts of the Muslim religious fraternities that now arose in every 
corner. By destroying temples and monasteries the Muslim warriors of 
earlier times had only appropriated their gold and silver; but the sword 
could not silence history, nor carry off their immortal spiritual treasure 
wherein lay rooted Hindu idolatry and Hindu nationalism. The saints of 
Islam completed the process of conquest, moral and spiritual, by 
establishing dargahs and khangahs deliberately on the sites of these 
ruined places of Hindu and Buddhist worship. This served a double 
purpose of preventing the revival of these places of heathen sanctity, 
and, later on, of installing themselves as the guardian deities with tales 
of pious fraud invented by popular imagination. Hindus who had been 
accustomed for centuries to venerate these place gradually forgot their 
past history, and easily transferred their allegiance to the pirs and 
ghazis. The result of the rapprochement in the domain of faith ultimately 
created a more tolerant atmosphere which kept- the Hindus indifferent to 
their political destiny. It prepared the ground for the further inroad of 
Islam into Hindu society, particularly among the lower classes who were 
gradually won over by an assiduous and persistent propaganda regarding 
the miracles of these saints and ghazis, which were in many cases taken 
over in toto from old Hindu and Buddhist legends. Perhaps the most 
notable example of the invasion of the sites of Hindu worship by Muslim 
saints is the transformation of the Sringi-Rishi-kund into the Makhdum- 
kund at Rajgir, and the translation of the miracle-working Buddha of the 
Deva-dutta legend into a venerable Muslim saint, Makhdum Sahib. We 
shall elsewhere discuss in detail the process of the spiritual conquest of 
Bengal by Auliyas and_ lesser saints whose tombs and asthanas lie 
scattered over the land." i 


But the phenomenal spread of Islam in Bengal was not entirely due to 
the ability and efforts of sufi missionaries. It was greatly facilitated by 
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certain local developments. In Bengal, the main factor in the spread of 
Islam:. l . 


"was a reaction. of the lower classes against the strict Hinduism 
enforced by the Senas. It will be recalled that the indigenous Pala 
dynasty which ruled from the eighth to the twelfth century had been 
devoted to Buddhism, a faith under which the lower classes enjoyed 
practical freedom. In the twelfth century the Senas entering Bengal from 
the South brought with them the sëvere rules of Hinduism, under which 
the lower classes were subjected to many onerous restrictions; and at the 
end. of the same century, before these restrictions had become customary. 
Islam arrived, preaching freedom and culture for all, even if the equality 


was not always apparent in practice. In these circumstances, a mass. 
mcvement towards the new creed is so inherently probably that it is 


unnecessary to seek further afield for other hypothetical causes." 


The old Bengali literature contains: echoes of the manner in which 
representatives of: the older faiths, who were suppressed under the Senas, 
expressed their joy at the defeat of the Brahmans at the hand of the 
Muslims. "The ‘followers of the Dharma cult, a modified form of 
Mahayanism, could hardly contain themselves with glee at the 
chastisement which their erstwhile oppressors suffered. In their sacred 
book entitled Sunya Purana and written in the eleventh century by Rumai 
Pandit, there is a chapter headed. 'The Anger of Niranjan (Niranjanev 
Rukhm) and evidently interpolated in the fourtheenth century, which 
refers to a free fight between the Muhammadans and Brahmins at Jaipur." 
After describing the sufferings of the Sat-dharmis (Buddhists) at the 
hands of the Brahmans, D.C. Sen says: "The Brahmins began to destroy 
the creation in the above manner, and acts of great violence. were 
perpetrated on the earth. Dharma, who resided at Baikuntha, was grieved 
to see all this. He came to the world as a Muhammadan." Popular songs 
like Dharma Gajan and Bada Januni, expressing the feeling of the lower 
classes, "bristle with spite and jealousy against the Brahmins" and the 
joy at the hope that the "caste dissensions will slowly be broken --for, 
behold there's the Muhammadan in a Hindu family." These references 
indicate the highly favourable atmosphere in. which Muslim missionaries 
worked in Bengal. 


It is interesting to record that Islam gained its greatest successes in 
areas on .the eastern and western fringes of the Indo-Pakistan 
subcontinent, where Buddhism had not yet been completely wiped out by 
the revival of Brahmanism, and where the steel frame of the caste 
_ system had not yet gained its hold over society. 


Another interesting fact about the spread of Islam in what is now 
Pakistan is that some of the most active missionaries in this area with 
` Isma'ili preachers were sent from the Yeman and Iran. The modern Bohra 
sect has come into existence through the former's efforts, while the 
Khojas were converted by missionaries from Iran. But the work of 
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Isma'ili missionaries is not to be assessed only by the number . belonging 
to these two sects. There is enough evidence to show that in Sind and 
West Punjab Isma'ili doctrienes were in an ascendancy at one time. The 
conquest of these areas by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni and later by 
Muhammad Ghuri destroyed the political basis of Isma ‘ili influence, but - 
quiet missionary work, particularly that directed from Iran, seems to 
have been intensified. Isma'ili believed in secret propaganda, and allowed 
major adjustments to local conditions. The principal Khoja missionary, 
Sadr-ud-din, who died at Uch, on the border of the Punjab and Sind, and 
wrote the basic texts of the Khojas, tried to show that Hadrat 'Ali was the 


‘long expected tenth incarnation of Vishnu. The doctrines preached by 


Isma'ili missionaries provided a sort of half-way house between Hinduism 
and Islam, and when the influence of Sunni pirs and rulers increased in 
these areas, the Isma'ili converts gradually moved closer to orthodox Sunni 
Islam. 


The orthodox Hindu attitude towards religion facilitated the work of 
the sufi and Isma'ili missionaries. Hinduism is not a missionary religion. On 


the contrary, with the ancient Hindus, spiritual enlightenment was a 


privilege of the few rather than a basic right of all. Under orthodox 
Hinduism, the large untouchable section of the population had no right to 
spiritual enlightenment and naturally they were only too glad to find 
somebody interested in the fate of their souls. 


Social and Cultural Consequences. By the end of the eighth/fourteenth 
century Islam had permeated all parts of India, and the process was fully 


‘under way which led, not only to conversion of a large section of the Indian 


population to Islam, but also resulted in far-reaching cultural and spiritual 
changes outside the Muslim society. The developments in the cultural 
sphere--development of regional languages, rise of Hindustani. and the 
evolution of Indo-Muslim music. and architecture--have been outlined 
elsewhere. Here, it is proposed to deal with changess in religious activity 
which took place in Mediaeval India, largely as a result of the advent of 
Islam. 


The social and cultural influence of Islam was on lines characteristic 
of the new religion. With its strong tradition of spiritual and social 
democracy, Islam presented a striking contrast to Hinduism, in which 
caste reigned supreme, and spiritual and intellectual enlightenment was 
the privilege of the higher classes. After contact with Islam, the 
character of Hindu society was materially changed. A new conception of 
human relationship began to grow, and in course of time reformers such 
as Ramananda, Nanak and Chaitanya arose in Hindu society to denounce 
the rigidity of the caste and to emphasis the importance of good deeds 
rather than birth. In course of time poets and writers from the lower 
classes began to obtain a hearing, and although the caste system 
continued to maintain its hold over the Hindu society, its rigours were 
telaxed, and life became more bearable for the lower classes. The full 
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measure of Muslim influence in this respect is realised if one compares 
the position in the extreme South, which practically remained outside 
Muslim rule, and where even towards the end of the British rule, the 
lower castes were not allowed to walk on public roads, with the positions 


in predominantly Muslim areas like Sind where, according to a Hindu ` 


scholar writing in 1924, caste was "virtually absent" even amongst the 
Hindus. 


The other most important developments were in the sphere. of 
religion. The best study of the subject, although admittedly incomplete, 


is Dr Tara Chand's Influence of Islam on Indian Culture. So far as South 


India is concerned, he has endorsed the views of European scholars. like 
Barth and Fawcett, who held that the rise of neo-Hinduism under the 


great organiser Shankaracharaya was directly and indirectly influenced > 
by Islam. Shankara was born in the ninth century on the coast of. 


Malabar where Islam had made considerable headway through Arab 


traders and settlers, and some scholars see in his teachings indirect - 


traces of Islamic influences, and even attribute his revivalist fervour to 
the challenge presented by the new religion.: As Fawcett says, Shankara's 
"country was in peril. Her king had been converted to Islam and that 
religion was gaining ground. Brahminism must be revived, so Siva was 
reincarnated in the child of a widow." Dr Tara Chand says on this 
subject: 


"Shankara was born at a time when Muslims were beginning their 
activities in India, and if traditions is correct, when they had gained a 
notable success in extension of their faith by converting the king of the 
land. He was born and brought up at-a place where many ships from 
Arabia and the Persian Gulf touched. If his extreme monism, his 
stripping of the One of all semblance of duality, his attempt to establish 
this monism on the authority of revealed scriptures, his desire to purge 
the cult of many abuses, had even a faint echo of the new noises that 
were abroad, it would not be a matter for great surprise or utter 
incredulity." 


Shankaracharaya's life and works are wrapped in a mist, but more is 
known about his successor Ramanuja, who is traditionally regarded as a 
bridge between the Bhakti movement of the south and north. Through his 
influence the ideas and characteristic features of the new movement 
were transferred to Northern India. Ramananda, who is recognised as the 
great leader. of the Bhakti movement in the north, was a disciple of a 
teacher who belonged to Ramanuja's Sri sect. Ramananda, who probably 
flourished during the last quarter of the fourteenth and the first half of 
the fifteenth century, was born at Allahabad and educated at Benares. 
He had an independent mind and travelled widely. According to 
Macauliffe, "It is certain that Ramananda came in contact at Benares 
with learned Musalmans."™ As a reusult of his studies and discussions, he 
introduced many changes in the Hindu social system. He admitted to his 


| 


stage. 
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new disciples from all castes and even from among the. Muslims, and 
rejected the regulations Ramanuja about preparation and partaking of 
meals. Ramananda's teaching gave rise to two schools of Hindu religious 
thought, one conservative and orthodox, the other radical cosmopolitan. 
To the first school belonged Tulsidas and Sur Das, while Kabir is 
considered the best known exponent of the second. We shall discuss Kabir 
separately, but the influence of Islam on Hinduism can also be seen, in a 
varying degree, in Nanak of the Punjab, Chaitanya of Bengal and Tukaram 
of Maharashtra. ; 


Guru Nanak was born in November 1469 in Central Punjab, an area 
where Islam was more dominant than in the south or even in the Gangetic 
plains. He studied Persian as well as Sanskrit, and counted both Maulvis and 
Pandits among his teachers. After a short period of service under a Muslim 
Nawab, he became a wandering faqir, and in the company of a Muslim 
minstrel, Mardanah, and a Hindu companion, Bha'i Bala, he is stated to have 
visited holy places, not only in India, but in Persia and Arabia. About 
Islamic influences on his teaching, Dr Tara Chand says: 


"How deep Guru Nanak's debt is to Islam, it is hardly necessary to 
state, for it is so evident in his words and thoughts. Manifestly he was 
steeped in Sufi lore and the fact of the matter is, that it is much harder to 
find how much exactly he drew from the Hindu scriptures. His rare 
references to them lead one to imagine that Nanak was only superficially 
acquainted with the Vedie and Puranic literature." 


Chaitanya of Bengal (1486-1533) does not show any deep 
acquaintance with Islam, but he also encountered Muslim faqirs in the 
course of his wanderings, and his teachings and practices show, at least, 
indirect effect of Muslim ideas. Some of his disciples were well versed in 
Islamic lore, and two of them (Rupa and Sanatana) knew Persian and Arabic 
well, had held high posts at the courts of the Muslim Sultans of Gaur, and 
had, in the opinion of some Hindu scholars, even accepted Islam at one 


One would not expect any deep influence of Islam in distant 
Maharashtra at this period, but the writings of Namdev and Tukaram are 
not only full of Muslim ideas, but. they also use a surprisingly large 
number of Muslim expressions. Namdev's writings contain a number of 
Persian and Arabic words, and the way Muslim ideas had permeated the 
writings of Tukaram may be seen from the following translation of two of 
his hymns: 


"What Allah wishes that is accomplished, 

O my friend (Baba)!.the Maker is the sovereign of all. 

Cattle and friends, garden and goods all depart, 

My mind dwells, O friend! on my Lord (Sahib) who is the Maker. 

I ride there on the back of the horse (Mind) and the self becomes 
horseman. 
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O friend! meditate (dhikr) on Allah, Who is in the guise of all, 
Says Tuka, the man who understands this becomes a Darwish." 


"First among the great names is Allah, never forget to respect it. 

Allah is verily one, the prophet (nabi) is verily one. l : 
There Thou art one, there Thou art one, there Thou art one 
O friend! Be 


| There is neither I nor thou." 


There were scores of other Hindu thinkers, poets, seekers after God 
in whose teachings and writings the influence of Islam is clearly visible. 
Dr Tara Chand has given an account of minor groups, showing these 
influences, but his list is far from complete. Besides, the successors of 
Kabir and Dadu, and sects like Satnami, Laldasi, Ram Sanehi; 
Shivanarayani and Swaminavayani orders, there were large number of 
Rie who wrote Persian and Indian languages echoing sufi 
oughts. rt l 


K. M. Munshi gives some information about another Hindu sect which 
came into existence in the thirteenth century as a result of 'action and 
reaction" of Islam and Hinduism. He writes: 


"Hindu and Muslim saints, not unoften, had a common appeal to both the 
communities and sects of both religions, by way of action and reaction, and 
sometimes by way of challenge, influenced each other. The Mohanubhara 
sect, a non-idolatrous Krishna cult, founded by Chakvadharasvami (died in 
fede 1272) about the first Sufi saints settled in Aurangabad is a case in 
point.' 


_ While tracing the influence of Islam on original leaders of the Bhakti 
movement, it is worth mentioning that most of the dominant elements in 
the teaching of Shankara, Ramanuja and Ramananda had appeared at one 
stage or another in ancient Hindu thought, but these elements in their 
totality and characteristic emphasis in Mediaeval India appear to indicate 
Muslim influence. The position changes considerably when we come to 
Kabir and Nanak and their successors, one of whom was a Muslim and the. 


other: the product of a predominantly Muslim atmosphere. But while . 


studying the mutual influence of Islam and Hinduism in relation to early 
Hindu thinkers, it must not be forgotten that, according to European 
scholars like Nicholson, Islam and particularly sufi thought had been 
exposed to direct and indirect Hindu and Buddhist influence earlier, and 
Hinduism was only receiving back in a revivified and elaborate form what 
it had already given. It is worth mentioning that most modern Hindus do 
not share Dr Tara Chand's views regarding influence of Islam on 
Hinduism, as Muslim writers object to what he quotes from Nicholson and 
other regarding influences on sufism. Aziz Ahmed has summed up the 
position by saying: - ae 


"It would be as erroneous to overrate the Muslim influences on 
Vedanta and the Classical Bhakti as to overemphasize the elements 


op. a et E 
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borrowed in Sufism, directly or indirectly, from Hindu Buddhist mystical 
systems." 2 ; i aa 


Kabir and Dadu. The religious thinkers we have discussed so far were 
Hindus, but some of the leading figures of the so-called Bhakti movement 
were Muslims. It is now generally recognised that Kabir was born in a 
Muslim julaha (weaver) family. His name as well as the name of his son, 
Kamal, is Muslim, and he was a disciple of Shaikh Taqi and other Muslim 
sufis. His grave at Maghar has always been in the keeping of Muslims, 
though the Kabir Panthis have also put up a Samadhi in the 
neighbourhood. The cult which Kabir preached was adopted mainly by the 
Hindu lower classes, and with the shift from the syncretic to the 
sectional approach during later centuries, Kabir's life-story has been 
embellished with legends which obscure his origin and true self. In the 
light of recent studies as Rev. Westcott, Professor Kshitimohan Sen and 
Dr Mohan Singh, however, the fair conclusion seems to be to regard him 
as a Muslim sufi, who came under Ramananda's influence, accepted some 
Hindu ideas and tried to reconcile the Hindu and Muslim points of view. 
Much of what is attributed now to Kabir is not his’ but he was all along 
critical of the formalities in religion emphasized by their rigid orthodox 
champions. Muslim biographers, writing about Kabir during the Mughal 
period, describe both Hindu and Muslim influences in his life, but have no 
hesitation in treating him as a Muslim sufi. The author of Mirat al-Asrar 
(manuscript); written during the days of Shah Jahan, says about Kabir 
and. his son Kamal: "And another successor of Makhdum Bhika was Kabir, 
the malamatiya. At first, he became a disciple of Shaikh Taqi, son of 
Shaikh Ramzan Hayk Suhrawardi, who is buried in the town of Jhusi near 
Allahabad. After that, he came in contact with Ramanand Bairagi, and 


~ undertook strenuous mystical disciplinary exercises. The cult of Tauhid 


dominated him, his discerning eye completely gave up any consideration 
for the people caring for externals, and began to speak without the veil. 
The suprificial people linked him with heresy, but the agnostics with 
inner light considered him a sincere Muwahid.* He followed the free 
malamatiya mode of thought. At last, he wore the garments of the 
Firdausi Order at the hands of Makhdum Shah Bhika, and attained poise 
in the cult of Peace for All. His sacred tomb, in the town of Maghar, in 
Gorakhpur sarkar attracts many visitors." The book contains the following 
entry about Kabir's son: "Shaikh Kamal, son of Shaikh Kabir, the 
malamatiya, received training under his father. He also followed the- 
malamatiya cult and was even more audacious than his father. He went 
towards the province of Gujarat, and was held in great esteem by Hazrat 
‘Shah 'Alam--peace be on him. After this, he achieved great fame and his 


- tomb in Ahmadabad, Gujarat, is well known." 


According to the popular Tadhkirah-i Auliya'-i Hind ("Lives of Indian 
Muslim Saints)," Kabir (1440-1518) was a disciple of Shaikh Taqi 
Suhrawardi, studied the art of Hindi versification under Ramananda and 
later became a disciple of Shaikh Bhika Chishti. 
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_ Mirat al-Asrar contains the earliest authentic biography of Kabir 
(though Ma'araj al-Wilayat,. written slightly later, contains another 
account), but subsequently the history of this remarkable personality has 


been subjected to a strange process. Professor Kshitimohan Sen observes 
in this context: 


"Sadhakas of the Indian’ Mediaeval age were mostly from the lower 
strata of the society, but the sects which their teachings gave rise to 


have tried afterwards to pass them as men of higher castes. Thus many: 


sayings of such sadhakas had either to be left out or distorted. 


"An enquire into the family history of Kabir and Dadu will make this 


Process very clear. The fact that Kabir was the son of a Muhammadan 


weaver has been sought to be obliterated by many absurd stories. But 


historical criticism has mercilessly exposed such frauds. It cannot now be 


doubted that Kabir was born in a Jolaha family.""° . 


The same process has been at work for Dadu, the founder of Dadu 
Panth, whose life and teachings are the subject of an able’ monograph by 
the Reverend Orr. Dadu is ‘stated by his later followers to have been the 
son of Nagar Brahman, but recent researches have shown that he was 
born in a family of Muslim cotton-carders. This is borne out by his own 
works and the fact that all the members of his family bear Muslim names. 
"His father's name was Lodi, his mother's Basi or Basiran. His sons were 
Garib and Miskin, and his grandson, son of Miskin Faqir.""" His teacher, 
Shaikh Budhan, was a Muslim saint of the Qadri order, whose. descendants 
at Sambhar continued, prior to 1931, to send "a cotton robe, a turban 
and other articles of attire" at the time .of the installation. of the new 
Mahant of Dadu panthis. The early followers of Dadu were not disturbed 
by the knowledge: that he was Muslim by birth, but the new legend about 
his Brahmanical origin made its first appearance in a commentary on the 
Bhaktamala, written as late as 1800 by.a Brahman. The Reverend Orr has 
no difficulty in declaring Dadu. to be a Muslim’ by birth, and modern 
Hindu scholars have come to the same conclusion. Professor Kshitimohan : 
Sen, after saying that, apart from other authorities on the subject, the. 
researches of Chandrika Prasad Tripathi leave. no doubt about this, and 
adds that "the keepers of these Maths, which furnished. him with 
documents in the shape of old manuscripts, have now begun to burn, in 
their anger, those old and rare works." 


The metamorphosis to which the life-story and teachings of Kabir and 
Dadu have been subjected is not merely the work of those keepers of 
Maths who were anxious to secure for their heroes high lineage and link 
them with Hinduism. It is really symptomatic of the general movement of 
separation, which, about the seventeenth century, began to gain ground 
in dominant circles amongst both Hindus and Muslims. The success of the 
Naqshbandiyyah Mujaddidiyyah order and the increase of. orthodoxy 
amongst Muslims led them to turn away from figures like Kabir and Dadu, 
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who were absorbed more and more in the Hindu system of thought and 


sainthood. l 
Kabir's teachings have been analysed by Dr Tara Chand who says: 


pressi >i i t of Sufi Saints 
"The expression of Kabir's teachings was shaped by tha 
and poets. In the Hindi language he had no precursor, and the only models 
which he could follow were Muslim ones, e.g. Pandnama of Sen 
"Attar. A comparison of the headings of the poems of both brings that ee 
clearly. He must also have heard the poems of Jalal-ud-din Rumi and a 
besides the. teachings of other Sufis, for there are echoes of them in his 
works." » = 3 | np 
i i hich, like the Das 
A number of books are attributed to Kabir, some of w - 
Muqam-i Rekhtah have never been published. With many of his works e 
available for study, and serious doubts existing about the genuineness o 
others, it is difficult to assess Kabir properly. 


The sect which calls itself Kabir Panthis after him was founded by 


‘one of his followers, Dharmadas (the name whether original or adopted 


; ; f 

is significant). This sect refers to itself as Hindu and the works o 
eon whieh have been published or utilised by modern writers tine Ta 
in its custody. According to some of these works, -Kabir's BE a 7 
Islam, compared to that of Hinduism, appears to be super ae oe 
wanting in accuracy, but, as pointed out by Dr Yusuf Husain, : oe 
teaching "does not give preference to either Hindus or Muslims. cae viet : 
all that is good in the two cults and condemns all that is Cs ae 
often uses Hindu or rather Hindi nomenclature (e.g. Rama) for rat ar 5 
equally at home in Hindu as well as Muslim religious thought, but t ere a 
doubt that the most salient feature of his teachings is "a ee. ae 
polytheism, idolatry and caste." He is equally unsparing in his ae fon 
of Muslim formalism, but this he shares with most Muslim sufis oe - 
poets like Hafiz and Sa'di. Kabir did not confine his spiritual ae ae : 
Muslim teachers; he certainly was influenced by Ramananda, thoug ; as a 
been stated by Dr Tara Chand, "Ramananda passes out of Kabir's a = 
quite early and leaves only a shady impression upon the developmen ae 
ideas.' He also had no attachment for formal Muslim fae cee pie 
constant effort was to break down the barriers that separated Hindus 


Muslims. 


Dadu was deeply influenced by Kabir's teachings, but he was : man 
of a different temperament. "In Dadu there is less of ae pee 
iconoclast, and more of the quiet mysitc; less fondness oe : a on 
conceit and startling paradox, and more for ner an a, o 

; : ae : a heken , 
shine by their own light; less delight in- ! Hi 
ier 1 j he patient undermining by 
r thrust and skilful parry, and more in t | ; 
A, warning, and appeal, of the false o a a 
i ted to take refuge." Dadu, who was born H dt A 
S oe influence of Islam in the background of his religious thought, 
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but according to Orr, "hie fierce int 

ut i ) 5 ; olerance of caste and idolatr i 
A oti E tee of God as Creator. Ruler, and Judge, and his ete 
moral freedom and responsibilty, are part of his Muslim inheritance." 


We have referred to the writin i 
: ( fe gs of Hindu Bhagats, and 
influence of religious teachers like Kabir and Dadu. P aa 


important than the influence of the individual teachers have been the 


permeating effect of Muslim concepti i 
; ption of God on Hindu ma 
aren in Northern India. The learned Brahmans might be the oni 
ee ae hi ena but for the common masses the ancient 
u Trinity is overshadowed by the consciousness : 

l | of 
a a remembered by different names ee 
, Hari, etc. Even the personal name Ram is reall y s 
transcendental divinity. Thus subtle but basi a A een eae a 
A S asic change in the Hindu 

of Godhead was i i eee 
eae not a little due to the influence of Islam and of teachers 


1 


The So-Called Bhakti Movement. It i 
d Bi 2 is usual to: group various religi 
ee ore activities, which gained momentum as a direct or idee: 
ies (0) onar with Islam, under the heading "Bhakti Movement". But is 
is correct? Are there any solid historical links between such movements in 


various areas? Di i f NE 
KRR id Chaitanya, Kabir and Nanak have the same objectives or 


If the writings and activities of thes 
| ; e teachers are carefully studi 
and analysed, it will be found that Hindu thinkers and religious ko 


the period had two different, almost opposit, points of view with regard 


to contemporary Muslim thought and institutions. .One group accepted 
what was congenial to it in the new spiritual system, while the other 
group. adopted a few elements from the spiritual structure of the 
ominant power in ‘order to strengthen Hinduism and to close a few 
fissures which had widened and to make it better able to withstand 
Islam. The two trends are similar to the growth of the tolerant 
cosmopolitan Brahmo Samaj and the militant Arya Samaj, when Hinduism 
was confronted with a similar problem in relation to Christianity in the 
nineteenth century. Guru Nanak, Kabir, Dadu and other founders of 
syncretic sects belong to the first group, while the movement in B Í 
mirrors the second tendency. ° l i l anga 


A full study of the movement in Maharashtra has at i 
appears that the religious attitude there was ko a 
Nanak than to that of the Bengal Vaishnavas. We have already quoted from 
Tukaram's hymns. This attitude of the Marathas to Muslim saints was one of 
respect and goodwill. As Duff records in his History of the Marathas 
o S grandfather had great faith in a Muslim saint of Ahmadnagar, 
x Sharif, and named his two sons, Shahji, and Sharifji--which are not 
a z ne e aoe whose prayers were believed to have been 

i ns ae 
Goi pieces 2 of these sons. Writing about Shivaji's grandfather 


fi 
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'He had no children for many years, which is considered a great 
misfortune amongst Hindoos. He was a rigid votary of the deity Mahdeo, 
and the goddess Dewee Bhowanee of Toolijapoor was the Koolswamy of his 
family; but both deities had been invoked in vain to grant an heir. A 
celebrated Mahomedan saint or peer, named Shah Shuref, residing at 
Ahmednugur, was engaged to offer up prayers to this desirable and; and 
Mallojee's wife having shortly after given birth to a son, in gratitude to the 
peer's supposed benediction, the child was named after him, Shah, with the 
Mahratta adjunct of respect, jee; and in the ensuing year a second son was 
in like manner named Shureefjee."” 


Kincaid, following the. Shivdigvijaya and Shedgavkar Bakhars, states 
that Malloji and his wife prayed at the tomb of Shah Sharif, who had 
long been dead. Grant Duff's statements, however, is supported by 
Mankar in his introduction to the Sabhased Bakhar (of Krishnaji Anant) 
in the words: "At last a renowned Muslaman saint, named Shah Sharif 
from Ahmadnagar, was engaged to offer his devotions for the birth of an 
heir." Efforts are being made in modern times by Brahman writers to 
obscure and blur the original Maratha attitude, but the true position 
seems to be that the Hindu reaction in Maharashtra, led originally by the 
ancient landowning and ruling groups, found expression in political action, 
rather than in the field of religious revivalism and separatism. With 
spiritual and literary activities which characterised the new movement, 
and new development in Hindu religious life in which the masses could 
enthusiastically participate, a new life was created in the area, and the 
intellectual and the spiritual basis for the rise of the Marathas was 
provided. The reasons which made the followers of Nanak, the Hindu 
teacher, closest to Islam, the most uncompromising enemy of the later 
Muslim rulers were of a different nature, and we shall deal with them 
separately, but there is considerable justification for Garrett's remark that 
but for the religious movements of the fifteenth century "it is most 
improbable that either the Marathas or the Sikhs would have formed 
themselves into the powerful combinations which they afterwards 


became." 


Chaitanya's Movement Revivalistic and Not Syneretic. On the other 
hand, Chaitanya's movement in Bengal was a revivalist and not a 
syncretic movement. A good deal of work had been done on this 
movement by Bengali scholars, and it appears safe to infer that it was 
essentially a defensive movement against the sweeping success which 
Islam was having in the area. Thinking Hindu could see only with dismay 
that their policy of denying spiritual food to the lower classes was, in 
the changed conditions, driving them into the Muslim fold, and they also 
realised that the sufi approach, with its institutions like Qawwali, 
producing religious ecstasy and fervour, as also the congregational 
prayers of Muslims made more powerful appeal of the masses than the 
meditations of the Hindu rishis. Qawwali was, therefore, answered by 
kirtan processions, which engendered a new spiritual fervour in Hindu 
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countryside, and all castes amongst the Hindu and even non-Hindus were 
admitted to the new spiritual life. With the great organising genius of 
Chaitanya and able men like Rupa and Santana whom he was able to inspire, 
the movement soon passed from the defensive to the offensive and, 
according to a modern Hindu writer, "Vaishnavas who took the lead in 
converting Muslims achieved considerable success." 


Growse, the historian of Mathura, has dealt at length with the problem 
with which Hinduism was faced owing to Muslim success and the manner in 
which the Hindu religious leadership reacted. His statement is worded in 
the offensive language in which Western writers spoke of Islam and Muslim 
till very recently, but it brings out clearly the role of Hindu Bengal and is 
worth reproducing at length. He says: 


"Similarly in the East, the Muhammadan invasion and the consequent 
contact with new races and new modes of thought brought home to the 
Indian moralist that his old basis of faith was too narrow; that the 
division of the human: species into the four Manava castes and an outer 
world of barbarians was too much at variance with facts to be accepted 
as satisfactory, and that the ancient inspired oracles, if rightly 
interpreted, must disclose some means of salvation applicable to all men 
alike, without respect to colour or nationality.... In upper India the 
tyranny of the Muhammadans was too tangible a fact to allow of the 
-© hope, or even the wish, that conquerors and conquered could ever 
coalesce in one common faith; but in the Dakhin and the remote regions 
of Eastern Bengal, to which the sword of Islam had been scarcely 
extended, and where no inveterate antipathy had been created, the 
contingency appeared less improbable. Accordingly it was in. these parts 
of India that the great teachers of reformed Vaishnava creed first 
meditated and reduced to system those doctrines which it was one object of 
all their later life to promulgate throughout Hindustan. It was their 
ambition to elaborate-a scheme so broad and yet so orthodox that it might 
satisfy the requirements of the Hindu and yet not exclude the Muhammadan, 
who was to be admitted on equal terms into the new fraternity, all mankind 
becoming one great family and every caste distinction being utterly 
abolished. "” 


The attitude of the Bengal Vaishnavas towards Islam and Muslim was a 
complete antithesis of the attitude advocated by Kabir ang Nanak. As 
Professor T. Roychaudhuri says: 


"That there was an element of oppositions to Muslim influence in 
Chaitanyaism seems almost certain. The Premayilasa referred to Muslim 
rule as the root of Advaitaprakasa, the spread of Muslim ways of life was 
deplored. Jayanada mentioned the adoption of Muslim habits by Brahmins as 
one of the aspects of the manifold degradations characteristic of Kali 
age. n3. 
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Even economic pressure was brought against Muslims. "Saysmananda, 
who converted a number of Muslims. . . asked the Raja of Narayonaged 
not to employ Muslim porters as was the usual custom there.'” Even 
those Vaishnavas whom the Muslim rulers had exalted to the highest 
offices in the State regarded their patrons as Mlechchas and considerd 
themselves as fallen because of their contact with the Muslims. Rupa and 


` Santana, one of whom was Dabir-i Khas (Private Secretary) of Sultan 


'Ala-ud-din Husain Shah of Gaur, abstained from ee the temple of 
Jagannath because of such considerations. 


A modern Hindu scholar has summed up the difference between 
Chaitanya's movement and the movement in Northern India. "Faith in the 
unity of the Deity, tolerance and respect for Islam and an open challenge 
to the caste system were. the most important" features of the movement 
associated with Namdeva, Kabir, Nanak and Daud. "These, however, were 
not in any way the strong points of Chaitanyaism. Unity of the godhead-- 
in the sense in which either the Upanishads or the Quran preached it-- 
was no part of Bengal Vaishnavaism. The Chaitanyaites, on the contrary, 
were eager to prove the superiority of Krishna to other gods and 


' goddesses. of the Hindu Pantheon. As regards their attitude to Islam it 


was one of contempt, if not of positive hostility. Their attitude to caste, 
though much more liberal than that of the orthodox both in theory and 
practice, never consituted a. direct challenge to the age-old social 
organisation of Hindu India." As a matter of fact, the movement in 
Bengal was "marked by comparative indiffrence to social problems and 
inequities which were among the chief concerns of the movements 
originating from the composite influences of Hinduism and Islam." 


Bengali Vaishnavaism was a Hindu revivalist movements, a counter- 
attack against Islam,and was able to slow down the process of conversion 
of Hindus, particularly in West Bengal. "In West Bengal the very classes, 
whose counterparts in the east were converted to Islam in large numbers, 
remained with the Hindu fold, due no doubt to a great extent to 
Vaishnava influence." But the Vaishnava success was even greater. They 
not only arrested the spread of Islam in West Bengal, but, what was 
perhaps even more remarkable, the spiritual and the literary ‘renaissance 
created by the Vaishnava sadhus and poets created an atmosphere in 
which the local Muslims, as contrasted with those in the distant north 
where a different situation prevailed, came under Hindu influences, and 
outside the cities, Muslim orthodoxy did not spread till the nineteenth 


_ century. 


“Indian Medieval Ranaissance. An attempt to group together revivalist 
movements and syncretic efforts under the same name "Bhakti" has 
inevitably obscured the true nature of these movements. It has hindered 
an objective study of the subject in other ways also. It was confined to 
what purports to be a story of "composite influences" of Hinduism and 
Islam to the work of Hindu seekers after God only, or at best to Muslims 
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like Kabir and Daud, who, in order to conform to the Bhakti 
requirements, have undergone a transformation, necessitating a 
falsification of history. The extensive non-missionary approach of Muslim 
sufis or common Hindu-Muslim approach to spiritual problems which 
prevailed in centers like Manakpur, and paved the way for the rise of 
Kabir, have also been ignored. 


An even more serious drawback resulting from adopting narrow 
nomenclature has been that the phrase "Bhakti Movements" is taken to 
include all the spiritual and cultural activities in the Indo-Pakistan 
subcontinent which gained prominence primarily as a result of interaction 
of Hindu-Muslim civilisations. Professor Mukerjee has stated that. in 
view of the influence which the "Bhakti Movement" had on religion, the 
development of regional literature, and the growth of Indian music, it 
may almost be compared to the "European Renaissance.” The Indian 
medieval renaissance differed in several respects from its counterpart in 
Europe, or from the modern Indian renaissance, brought about by the 
impact with the West. Similar forces operating in different periods and 
areas seldom produce identical results. In India, owing to local traditions, 
activity in spiritual sphere was predominant, and, although there was a 
great lossening of the bonds of traditional thinking, there was not the 
same mode of the freeing of the intellect, associated with the Eruopean 
Renaissance. Professor Mukerjee is, however, justified in emphasising the 
broad and general aspects of the Indian movement. Apart from freedom 
from traditional thinking and lossening of the old bonds of social 
organisation, there was the same general intellectual and spiritual 
ferment, the same rise of the new vernaculars, the growth of new 
literatures, the development of new forms of music, bold experiments in 
architecture, which we see in Europe during the Renaissance. Amongst 
general historians, Moreland and Chatterjee have not failed to sense the 
wider and the deeper significance of what is popularly called the Bhakti 
Movement. They pointed out that the subject had not been adequately 
studied and did not suggest a new nomenclature, but in a brief general 
history of India they brought out, more clearly than had been done 
before, the importance of the developments which took place in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In the chapter headed "The Results of 
the Turkish Rule, After dealing with the spread of the doctrine of Bhakti, 
they wrote: 


"The story of this development is not known in detail, but the 
fifteenth century was marked by an extraordinary outburst of devotional 
poetry inspired by these doctrines, and thus stands out as one of the 
great formative periods in the history of northern India, a period in 
which on the one hand the modern languages were firmly established as 
vehicles of literary expression, and on the other the faith of the people 
was permeated by new ideas." 
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They further explained the far-reaching changes which took place 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries: l 


"On the literary side then, this. epoch furnished all over northern 
India the great bulk of the poetry which, read or recited in the villages, 
has ever since formed the basis of the imaginative life of the people. On 
the religious side it furnished new ideas which permeated, rather than 
superseded, the sacrificial cults of the temples; and, when we take both 
sides into account, the effect of the literature produced during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries may justly be compared to that of the 
Bible in the life of England--for the common people the one great 
accessible source of inspiration as of consolation. The peasant may still 
follow scrupulously the ancient ritual appropriate to the worship of this 
deity or that; but in his mind, or rather in his heart, there is the idea of 


` something larger and more universal, and when his feelings find 


expression, it is in an appeal to Parmeshwar, the one Supreme Beirg, 
whom he had been led by this literature to know and love." 


Dr K.M. Munshi has referred at some to the "Bhakti Renaissance," 
but generally the importance of this great formative period has been 
obscured by treating the widespread religious, intellectual and cultural 
activity of the Middle Ages as the "Bhakti Movement". It has resulted in 
lack of attention to non-spiritual activities, and to the contribution of 
those who were not bhaktas. Did not the laity--the rulers, who 
patronized regional languages, the poets, the musicians, and their patrons 
like Raja Man Singh of Gwalior and Sultan Husain Sharqi of Jaunpur-- 
make any contribution to this renaissance? The truth is that the 
activities in the Middle Ages covered a wide field and were the result of 
the activities of large groups of people, of bhaktas and sufi saints, of lay 
people, of poets, of musicians, of builders, and of some worldly rulers, 
who responded to the call of the times. A comprehensive and objective 
study of the subject can only be on broad and general lines, and will 
really begin after scholars approach the subject not merely as a study of 
the Bhakti Movement, which is only one fact of a general renaissance. 


Influence of Hinduism on Islam. The interaction of Islam and 
Hinduism did not operate in one direction only. The Muslim society was 
also deeply influenced and purely local influences left a mark, at least 
temporarily, on Islam in the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. Some Western 
writers have even stated that Islam was influenced more by Hinduism 
than was Hinduism by Islam. They seem to assume that Islam in India was 
originally pure and orthodox, but due to Hindu influences absorbed many 
un-Islamic features. This, however, was not the historical order of things. 
The peculiar features were not incorporated at a later stage, but were 


the result of what may be called the original incomplete conversion. 


Indian Muslims did not start with orthodox Islam, but began by taking 
only a few things and only in the course of centuries, particularly during 
the last two centuries, have they became more orthodox. The process is 
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not absolutely complete in some lower classes, or those groups which, like 
the Khojas, adopted a composite form of religion, but as Rev. Titus says, 
the "situation today is far better than it was a century ago, as a result of 
the reform efforts of Muslim preachers, the more general diffusion of 
education, and the extensive revival of Islamic spirit and learning in 
connection with the modern reform movements." 


According to Goldziher and Von Kramer, Islam was subjected to Indian 
influences even before Muslims came to Lahore and Delhi. Many Indians 
held posts in the financial department at Basra under the early Umayyads; 
the Caliph Muawiya is reported to have planted an Indian colony in Syria, 
especially at Antioch, and Hajjaj is said to have established them in 
Kashgar. The black-eyed and olive complexioned Hindus were brushing their 


shoulders against those of Muslims in the cities of the Caliphate. The 


eastern dominions of the empire, that is Khorasan, Afghanistan, Sistan and 
Baluchistan, were Buddhist or Hindu before they were converted. Balkh had 
a large monastery (Vihara), whose superintendent was known as the 
Barmak. His: descendants became the famous Barmakide wazirs of the 
Abbasid Caliphate."” ps : 


After the Arab conquest of Sind,.there were closer contacts between 
Hindu scholars and. the Abbasid Baghdad. The results of these contacts 
‘have been described elsewhere, but other features like the consideration 
given to caste by Indian Muslims were due to local influences. Foreign 
writers have commented on the way the Indian Muslims classify 


themselves as Sayyid, Shaikh, Mughal and Pathan, but the loose manner 


in which this operated even in the eleventh/seventeenth century, was 
commented on by Bernier. He said, in the heyday of the Mughals, that 
anybody who put on a white turban began to call himself a Mughal. An 


old saying underlines the same process: "Last year, I was Julaha. 


(weaver); this year Shaikh; and next year, if the harvest be good, I shall be 
a Sayyid." This would show that even in the past, the caste system was not 


such a binding factor among Indian Muslims. Besides, although the system ` 


may have counted for something in social relations, when it came to 
worship, all influences of Brahmanical origin disappeared, and, in the 
mosque, the Islamic ideals of brotherhood and equality remained 
triumphant. 


Muslims in India also adopted the Hindu practice of early marriage and 
the Hindu objection to widow marriage. Some social ceremonies connected 
with births, deaths and marriages may also be traced to a Hindu origin. But 
the reform movements initiated by Shah Wali Allah, Sayyid Ahmad Brelvi 
and by the Wahhabi preachers have concentrated on the eradications of 
these usages, which are disappearing. Some writers think that reverence for 
pirs and their graves, a marked feature of popular Indian Islam, is a carry- 
over of Hindu idolatrous practices. This seems to ignore the fact that even 
outside India pirs and their tombs are objects of. great attention and 
veneration. 
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Limited Results of Mutual Interaction. During the middle ages there 
was considerable interaction of Islam and Hinduism, but, as pointed out 
at length by Professor R.C. Majumdar, it touched merely the ‘fringe and 
the external elements of life and even as such, the influence was 
confined to a small section of Hindus and Muslims of India. Taken as a 
whole, "there was no rapprochement in respect of popular or national 
traditions, and those social and religious ideas, beliefs, practices, . and 
institutions which touch the deeper chord of life and give it a distinctive 
form, tone, and vigour. In short, the reciprocal influences were too 
superficial in character to affect materially the fundamental differences 
between the two communities in respect of almost everything that is 
deep-seated in human nature and makes life worth living. So the two 
great communities, although they lived side by side, moved each in its 
own orbit, and there as yet no sign that the "twain shall ever meet". 


In the beginning of the fifth/eleventh century, al-Biruni had made a 
fair and sympathetic study of Hindu society, but even he was constrained 
to remark regarding their attitude towards the foreigners: "All their 
fanaticism is directed against those who do not belong to them--against 
all foreigners. They call them malechha. i.e., impure, and forbid having 
any connection with them, be it by intermarriage or any other kind of 
relationship, or by sitting, eating, and drinking with them, because 
thereby. they think, they would be polluted."” 


This was the Hindu attitude towards all foreigners. It probably arose 
during the invasions of the Huns, Sakas, and other invaders from Central 
Asia, and had fully crystallised by the time of al-Biruni, i.e. long before 
the establishment of the Muslim Empire at Delhi..The gulf which divided 
the Muslims from the Hindus was bigger than what separated the latter 
from most other foreigners. To quote al-Biruni again: "The -Hindus 
entirely differ from us in every respect." Firstly, there was the 
difference of language. "Secondly, they totally differ from us in religion 
as we believe in nothing in which they believe, and vice versa.... ` 


_ "In the third place, in all manners and usages, they differ from us to 
such a degree as to frighten their *children with us, with our dress, and 
our ways and customs, and as to declare us to be the devil's bread, and 
our doing as the very opposit of all that is good and proper." ê This 
aversion increased manifold, when Muslims conquered the country. Fair 
and impartial al-Biruni writes: "Mahmud utterly ruined the prosperity of 
the country, and performed there wonderful exploits, by which the Hindus 
became like atoms of dust scattered in all directions, and like a tale of 
old in the mouth of the people. Their scattered remains cherish of 
course, the most inveterate aversion towards all Muslims."”’ 


This was the -position in 421/1030, when Kitab al-Hind was 
completed. Nearly three hundred years later another traveller, Ibn 
Battutah, visited the Indo-Pak subcontinent, and, although he was not a 
trained scientist and scholar like al-Biruni, he was a fair and humane 
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observer. He records two occasions, when Muhammad Tughluq ordered the 
executioner to inflict punishment on certain Hindus brought before him. 
On one occasion Ibn Battutah turned away his eyes while the punishment 
was being inflicted, and on the other he left the place on the pretense of 
saying his prayers. Professor Majumdar remarks: "Ibn Battutah's attitude 
on both the occasion does credit to him." These were not the only 
occasions when Ibn Battutah indicated his sympathy and appreciation for 
the Hindus. He pointedly remarks that when he reached the camp of the 
Muslim ruler of Ma'bar, he found that he had to appear at the court in 
full stockings. He did not possess any, and it was a Hindu who provided 
him with the same. He comments: "There were a number of Muslims there 
and I was astonished to find on infidel show greater courtesy than they 
did." There is no doubt that Ibn Battutah's account of the conditions in. 
the subcontinent is that of a fair-minded and largehearted, impartial 
observer. The state of the relationship between Hindus and Muslims, 
which he describes; however, shows that the situation, if anything, had 
worsened since the days of al-Biruni. Hindus and Muslims lived in 
separate quarters and as entirely separate communities. The Hindus 
maintained no social intercourse with the Muslims by way of interdining 
or intermarriage. They regarded the touch of the Muslims or "even the 
scent of their food as pollution". If an innocent child happened to eat 
anything of which a Muslim had partaken, the Hindu elders "would beat 
him and compel him to eat cow's dung which, according to their belief, 
purifies." Ibn Battutah, who suffered serious inconveniences from the 
Hindu attitude towards Muslims during his journeys in the Hindu areas, 
gives many instances of the treatment he received and contrasts with the 
behaviour of the non-Muslims of Ceylon. ne 


In such an atmosphere, a real rapprochement between Hindus and 


Muslims was impossible. A "Chinese wall" divided the two communities, in, 


spite of the work of the saints, sufis and savants like Amir Khusrau. The 
number of people directly affected by sufi and mystic movements was not 
` very large. "The number dwindled very appreciably in course of tim and 
the two orthodox religions showed no visible sign of. being seriously 
affected by the sudden intrusion of radical elements. They pursued their 
even tenor, resembling the two banks of a river separated by the stream 
that flows between them. Attempts were made to build a bridge 
connecting the two, but ended in failure. Even if there were any 
temporary bridge, it collapsed in no time." Dr Qureshi says: "In the 
political .and ‘administrative sphere, in so far as the Bhakti movement 
strengthened the forces of conciliation between the rulers and the ruled, 
it rendered great service." It also made it possible to communicate the 
main message of Islam to Hindu masses, but the sum total of its 
achievements was limited. The efforts of the reformers ended in the rise 
of a few, small sects, some of which even turned against Islam. The path 
of sincere syncretism also ended in a blind alley. The way: for Hindu- 
Muslim harmony was. not through integration but through peaceful co- 
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existence. The path which was followed by al-Biruni a few centuries 
earlier and was to be shown by Mazhar Jan-i Janan and Shah ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz, a few centuries later, alone had any possibilities. It recognised the 
separateness of the two cultures but was also based on knowledge and 
understanding. Essentially it was this approach which the Mujaddid, 
disgusted with Akbar's ill advised attempts at syncretism, advocated. 


BOOK II 
THE MUGHAL PERIOD 


Ai anes Ni UN TAGE 


Chapter it 


THE EARLY MUGHALS- 


The ‘Mughal period. There is a broad continuity in Muslim history of the 
subcontinent, but with the foundation of the Mughal Empire in 933/1526 we 
reach a political and cultural watershed. The succeeding. three centuries 
differ, in many important respects, from the sultanate. For one thing the 
Mughal period is much better documented. There was, also, a much greater 
continuity in administration, as members of the same dynasty sat on the 
throne for more than three hundred years, while Mughals also ushered in an 
era of a much richer cultural life. They were the first Muslim rulers of 
Delhi to patronise and encourage painting and music, and in the realm of 
architecture their monuments SaaHenee comparison with . similar activity 
anywhere in the world. 


- -These features mark off the Mughal period fa the earlier regime. But 
the differences went deeper and extended far beyond material and visible 
developments. As Professor Spear has said, "the Mughal’ era had a 
personality and an ethos of its own". It was marked by a different 
atmosphere: and breathed a different air. Partly the difference’ in 
atmosphere arose out of a greater cultural refinement: But it was even toa 
greater extent due to the broad, large-hearted basis on which ` the 
foundation of the Mughal system of administration was laid. ee 


Babur (933- -937/1526- 1530). Babur, the founder of the gel 
Empire, was a Chughtai. Turk, who claimed descent from Timur on his 


father's side. and from Chingiz Khan on his mother's. He became the ruler 


of Farghanah, a petty principality in Central Asia at the age of eleven. 


‘He was driven out of Farghanah soon after accession and was continually 


engaged in a struggle thereafter: to repossess himself of his ancestral 
kingdom. He captured Samarqand, which claimed as it had been the capital 
of his ancestor Timur, but: was ultimately driven out of Central 
Asia by the. Uzbegs,:and in 910/1504. established himself in Kabul. In 
920/1514, after the final destruction of his hopes of reconquering 
Samarqand, he turned his eyes towards India, the north-western part of 
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aon one ra included in Timur's empire, but before entering on 
raven mea oO the Punjab, he wisely spent a number of years ty 
ae ae pie REN in Kabul. In 931/1524, Daulat Khan Lodi, the 
oe Eea sought his help against Ibrahim Lodi the valine 
Pee E a ur welcomed the opportunity and marched into the 
eran i T an turned against him and Babur did not consider it 
uae ara r further. He returned to Kabul and continued hi 
oe Bee a 7 932/November 1525, he left Afghanistan and chorale 
E To Lahore. He desired to conquer Delhi and in this y 
E pli Pye Ra by. Rana Sangha and some other Indian 
a : D Ban at, like his grandfather Timur, he would pay India 
aie ng ‘ a oe met Ibrahim at the historic battlefield of 
Bente D 26. His army was smaller in numbers but had the 

E E ee artillery, and the Lodi King suffered a decisive 
i a T a the battlefield, and Delhi and Agra fell to the 
eae Se a owed by the occupation of Gwalior, Kanauj, and 
ana a ae thereafter Babur had to deal with Rajputs j The 
a p a orces headed by Rana Sangha met him on 16 March 1527 
ai A Aa In spite of the heavy odds against him and the advice 
e ee i to return to Kabul, he decided to take the risk and 
seam anes nts to fight the enemy. He realised, all the same, that a 
oe Shes Mita aera for,and displayed his gifts as a great leader 
Speers ng, ee the situation. He made an inspiring speech before 
ee ; Ache ie appealed, not only to. their bravery, but vividl 
sas Bea Jamnation which would be their lot if they weakened 
T E on Jihad, and the rewards in this world and the next 
pee oe bee ast. He also took a vow to give up drinking and appeared 
eae a oe as a true leader of jihad. His army. fought with 
ue ana Sangha S forces were routed. The place came to be 
asia saan are (Sikri, the abode of victory), in commemoration 
ae a e attle. Next year, Babur occupied Chanderi and then 

a gtr ey eset in Bihar and defeated them on 6 May 1529 

Scab ei "i ogra. Babur's career of triumph was, however, cut 

short by failing health. Next year, he fell ill and died in Agra on 

TE E m ough Babur was successful in laying the foundation 

a tarts ia and was aware of its enormous resources, the cultural 

Sapam litions there did not impress him. He started laying gard 

ing cities in his newly won empire, but he chose for himself a 


resting-place in Kabul, wh i ‘ 
beautiful garden. » where his body was ultimately taken and buried in a 


Babur possessed a ver i i 
y attractive personalit 
i 3 | y. He was not o 
aa oe oe soldier and a skilful general, but a Se ae 
so Saas r : sh ane painting and literature. He wrote 
nd his Tuzuk or Babur 
one of the great autobiographies of the would. Soe 
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. Humayun. Humayun, who succeeded Babur at the age of twenty-three, 
was faced with many serious difficulties. Some of these were due to his 
tenderness towards his three younger brothers-Kamran, Hindal and ‘Askari, 
--all of whom were constantly plotting against him. The dangers from 
outside were even more formidable. Babur had conquered Northern India, 
but the country was far from settled. The Lodis and other Afghan chiefs 
were not reconciled to their loss of power and soon found a new leader of 
genius who was more than a match for Humayun. Bahadur Shah, the 
powerful king of Gujarat, also entertained designs of becoming supreme in 
Northern India. Humayun was of an amiable disposition, scholarly and 
intelligent. He had done quite well under the watchful eye of his father, but 
he lacked Babur's vigour and toughness, and was for the time being over 
whelmed by the difficulties confronting him. “ 


Humayun's first conflict was with Bahadur Shah, the ruler of 
Gujarat, who had extended his power to Malwa and parts of Rajasthan, 
and had given shelter to some of Humayun's hostile relatives and leaders 
of Afghan resistance. In 941/1534-35, Humayun invaded Malwa, defeated 
Bahadur Shah and drove him out of his eastern possessions. He showed 
unusual activity at this time, and hotly pursued Bahadur into Gujarat, 
and distinguished himself by reckless bravery in taking the strong fortress 
of Champanir by assault in August 1535. But he failed to press home the 
advantages he had gained. This enabled Bahadur to collect another army.. 
In the east Sher Khan Sur became a threat to the rising Mughal power, 
and, therefore. Humayun had to abandon the conquered territories in the 
west and turn his attention to the east. Here, he was far less successful. 
Sher Khan Sur had defeated Mahmud Shah of Bengal in 945/1538, but he 
did not oppose Humayun on his arrival and even allowed him to pass 
through his territory and occupy Gaur, the capital of Bengal. Humayun 
was charmed by the lush scenery of Bengal, gave Gaur the name of 
Jannatabad (the abode of Paradise), and gave himself up to pleasure. In 
due course the monsoons brought torrential rain, and epidemics spread in 
the Mughal army. Humayun started withdrawing towards Agra, but now 
Sher Khan Sur blocked his communication and defeated him at Chausa 
(946/1539). The Mughal army was completely routed, all the imperial 
house-hold and treasure falling into Sher Khan's hands. Humayun save. his 
life by crossing the river on a waterskin lent by a water carrier, whom 
he rewarded years later by sharing the throne with him for one day. In 
May 1540, the armies of the Mughals and the Afghans once more met at 
Kanauj, but as Mirza Haidar, the author of Tarikh-i Rashidi and an eye- 
witness of the battle, recorded, the ‘Mughal army was so much demoralised 
that on Sher Khan's advance they broke into a panic, and Humayun's 
last chance of making a stand against the bold Afghans was gone. 
He fled towards Rajputana and Sind, and at one time turned towards 
Qandhar where his brother Kamran was in power, but he received no 
help and had to seek refuge with the Shah of Persia. Northern India 

came under the sway of the Suri Afghans, and it was only fifteen years 
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later, ` less than a year before his death, that Humayun was able. to return 
and re- -establish himself at Delhi and Agra. i l 


; The Genesis of. Mughal Culture. Babur and Humayun were in the 
Indo-Pak subcontinent for less than thirteen years, but their reigns have 
a. great. political and cultural significance.: Apart from laying the 
foundations of: the Mughal Empire, soon to be consolidated under Akbar, 
they introduced a new, vigorous, and aesthetically beautiful culture into 
the subcontinent. Babur and his descendants are generally called 1 Mughals 
(a variation of "Mongol") but they were directly descended from Timur, a 
Central Asian Turk, and were only remotely connected with Chingiz Khan, 
the Mongol "Scourge of. Asia". Babur disliked turn. in his graye to know 
that his dynasty was called Mongol, or Mughal, for he hated the name 
and the tribes who bore it," but it is too late to alter the universally 
accepted nomenclature. It is, howéver, worth remembering that the 
Mughal dynasty was Turkish in origin, and the cultural: tradition which 
Babur imported into the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent was the one which 
One Timur and his descendants, had flourished on the -banks of the 
Xus. - ji 


Timur denuded India, Iran and ‘Asia Minor of men and material | ‘to 
enrich ‘his capital and "sought deliberately to make Samarqand the centre 
of Muslim civilisation". He attracted a large number of poets, musicians, 
and philosophers to his brilliant court, and built and embellished his 
capital in a truly magnificent style.After Timur's death in 808/1405, 
these cultural traditions were more than. maintained by his. descendants. 
One of them was Shah Rukh (808-851/1405-1447), Timur's favourite son, 
‘who: had his ‘capital at Herat, but whose kingdom included the whole of 
“© Persia. He was himself a-scholar and a poet, and took special interest in 
keeping himself informed of the achievements of other countries. He sent 
' well-equipped missions to China and to India, with instruction to the 


= member that they should keep a journal in which.everything not worthy : 


` seen by them should be recorded. He was the first Timurid prince. to 
“maintain painters.at his court. He was succeeded by several princes: of 
-the house of Timur, who equalled, if not excelled, him. as patrons. of 
_ learning, and under them: Astarabad, Bukhara, Samarqand. and Merv 
become great centres of art and learning. Ali these princes emplo yed a 
~ large number of artists in copying or illustrating manuscripts. They 
--included. patrons of learning like Shah Rukh's two sons, Ulugh Beg, "the 
~astronomer-king" (who ruled at Samargand), and Baisangar, "one of the 
> greatest bibliophiles of the world," who was governor of Astarabad, but 
the prince who achieved greatest fame as patron of art and literature 
was Sultan:.Husain Mirza, who ruled Khurasan with his capital at Herat 
“for thiry-eight year (873-912/1468-1506). He-was the great-grandson of 
Timur’ s son, Umar Shaikh, and at his court were gathered renowned 
` poets“ ‘such as Jami and Hatifi, and historians such as Mir Khwand and his 
- grandson Khwandamir,. His talented minister Mir "Ali Shir Niwa'i was not 
only a great patron of learning, but was himself a writer of distinction. 
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Towering above all. this: brilliant:.gathering was the famous painter 
Bihzad, usually called the "Raphael of .the East". Not only was Bihzad a 
great artist himself, but he had a large number of pupils and followers 
who carried on his tradition. His great speciality was in portraiture, and 
"it was. in the subject of portraiture, one of the most striking developments 
of the:Mughal era, that the Indian School shows its closest affinity with 
the production ‘of Husain's- protege"... In, 912/1506, Sultan Husain died 
and Bihzad entered the. service of Shah-Isma'il, the founder of the 
Safavid dynasty in Persia, and Timuri tradition merged into that of the 
Safavids. T 


This was the atmosphere in which Babur grew up. He was on friendly 
terms with Sultan Husain (who summoned him for help against the © 
Uzbegs),and was acquainted with the cultural activities carried on by 
other Timurid princes in Central Asia. He held these traditions dear, l 
and was disappointed when on arrival he found conditions completely 
different. His description of what he saw, although one-sided and based 
on incomplete information, is worth quoting as giving the reactions of 


‘one accustomed to the refinement and el egance of Herat and Samarqand. 


He w rote: 


"Hindustan is a country that has few pleasures to recommend of 
friendly society, of frankly mixing together, or of familiar intercourse. 
They have no genius, no comprehension of mind, no politeness of manner, 
no kindness or fellow-feeling, no ingenuity or mechanical invention in 
planning or executing their handicraft works, no skill or knowledge in 
design or architecture; they have no horses, no good flesh, no grapes 
or musk-melons, no ‘good fruits, no ice or cold water, no good food or 
bread in their bazars, no baths or colleges, no candles,.no torches, not 
a candlestick. Instead of a candle and torch, you have a gang. of dirty 
fellows, whom" they calld divatis, who holdin their left hand a kind of 
small tripod, to the side of one leg of which, it being wooden, they stick 
a piece of iron like the top of a ‘candlestick; they fasten a pliant wick, 
of the size of the middle finger, by an iron pin, to another of the legs. 
In their right hand they. hold a gourd, in which they have made a hole for 
the purpose of pouring out oil in a small stream, and whenever the wick 
requires oil, they supply it from this gourd. Their great men kept a hundred 
or two hundred of. these divatis. This is the way in which they supply the 


-want of candies and-candlesticks. If. their emperors or ‘chief nobility, at any 


time, have occasion for a light by night, these filthy divatis bring in their 
lamp, which they carry, up to their master, and there stand holding it close 


< by his side.” 


Babur attempted to ‘transplant into his new: kindgom fhe ‘atnenities ‘ane 
the gracious life which he missed, but he did not live very long. His work 


. Was, however, continued by his descendants under whom Agra, Lahore and 


Delhi became WOT thy successors of Samargand and Herat. 
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His successor Humayun may not rank high as a general or as a ruler, 
rn 


but he played an important role in the cultural history of the subcontinent. 
Persian culture from his reign had a far greater influence in moulding 
Indian Muslim civilisation than at any previous period of Indian history. 
He spent almost fifteen years in wandering beyond the frontier, and was 
for a whole year at the court of Shah Tahmasp, under whose patronage the 
Safavid school of painting had come into existence at Tabrez and Shiraz. 
At Tabrez, Humayun met Mir Sayyid ‘Ali, whose father was a pupil of 
Bihzad, and who himself followed the same tradition, and Khwajah ‘Abd 
al-Samad, another rising artist. To both these, young and promising 
artists Humayun seems to have held out prospects of employment, when 
he was in a-position to maintain a court of his own, and in 854/1550 
both of them joined him at Kabul, which he had occupied prior to his 
reconquest of India. Humayun entrusted the two artists with various 
comissions including the illustration of- the famous Persian classic, 
Dastan-i Amir Hamzah,of which portions have luckily survived. Both of 
them accompanied Humayun to Agra, and were later retained by Akbar as 
his court painters. They formed the nucleus around which the Mughal 
School of Painting grew, and, by training local talent and attracting 
others from abroad, a school of painting was established, which was to 
shed lustre on Mughal rule. 


It is interesting to. recall that Nasta'liq script,in, which Urdu and 
Persian are normally written in'the Indian subcontinent, was developed 
about the same time. Its earliest master was Khwajah Mir ‘Ali Tabrezi, 
who was a contemporary of Timur. There may have been same earlier 
writings in this script but it was he who laid down its principles and 
rules. Later, the script was improved by the calligraphists of Herat and 
Meshhed. All the four sons of Timur were excellent calligraphists, and 
Babur himself was specially interested in the art. With Babur and Humayun 
Nasta'liq gained popularity in the subcontinent and replaced Naskh, the 

earlier script. 


This was the genesis of the Mughal culture, as introduced by Babur 
and Humayun. To this Perso-Turkish basis, Akbar added other elements 
like the Indo-Muslim music, Hindu philosophy and-Hindu literature which 
had received very little official support during the heyday of the 
Sultanate, but which has flourished in the regional kingdoms. The 
intellectual and philosophical basis of the new cultural life was provided 
during Akbar's reign by. the immigrants who brought the fruits of 
contemporary intellectual activity in Iran and Central Asia. Muslim East 
was not to produce another Avicenna or al-Biruni, but after the effects 
of the Mongol holocaust had blown over, there was a revival of learning. 
On a smaller scale men like Dawwani, Hakim Sadrah and Mir Ghiyath-ud-din 
Mansur filled the gap, and the ninth/fifteenth century saw a new era of 
intellectual activity in Shiraz and other centres of Iran. Akbar reaped 
the fruits of this minor intellectual renaissance. He attracted to his 
court Mir Fathullah Shirazi and several other intellectuals of Iran, 
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who transplanted the new traditions to the Indo-Pak subcontinent. Their 
efforts were augmented by logicians and intellectuals, whom "Abdullah 


Khan Uzbeg had exiled from Transoxania, and who found a refuge in. - 


India. 


With this broadened basis, the Mughal culture assumed a pattern 
which left a permanent mark, not only on the cultural life of the Indian 
Muslims but of the entire subcontinent. 


Movements of Populations on the Frontier. When Babur was laying 
the foundation of the Mughal Empire, developments were taking place in 
the north-west which were later to alter the demography of the area and 
aiso to pose many a problem for. Babur's successors. The final picture of 
the history of the Pathans hanot yet emerged. Presumably they have 
been in occupation of some of :their present areas--e.g. Gandhara--since 
ancient times, but it is also certain that in the ninth/fifteenth century 
large scale immigration of Pathans, particularly Yusufza'is, took place in 
many other areas now occupied by them. According to the Yusufza'is, 
they were originally settled in the neighbourhood of Qandhar and slowly 
made their way to the Peshawar valley, by way of Kabul. Their rivals, 
the Khalils and the Mohmands are also said to have come from the same 
neighbourhood, north of Qandhar. Many other tribes moved about the 
same time and, after sanguinary conflicts and a process of gradual tribal 
displacement, occupied their present position on the frontier. 


Babur, who had a Yusufza'i wife (Mubarakah), and spent much time 
in the area preparing a dependable base for his operations in Hindustan, 
refers to "Bajaur,'"Swat," "Peshawar" and "“Hashtnagar" in his 
autobiography, and states that the area "had now been entirely occupied 
by Afghan tribes and was no longer the seat of the government". 


The other important development in the area was the land settlement 
associated with the venerated Shaikh Malli. He was the Chief Mulla of 
the Mandaur tribe, and, after taking into account various factors and 
occupation of lands by various tribes, he made a settlement, which 
remains, up to the present day, the basis of tribal land tenure all over. 
the country north of the Kabul River. There was much activity in the 
Afghan areas at this time. An Afghan dynasty--the Lodi--was on the 
throne of Delhi, and Bahlul, its founder, had: taken special steps to 
attract Pathan immigrants from the land of Roh. This led to the 
migration of a large number of Pathan families to India. Other factors 
also helped this process. For example, Khweshgis have a tradition that 
they came from Peshawar with Babur's army and were granted lands in 
the Central Punjab as a reward for co-operation with the Mughal 
Emperor. . . l 

The Baluchs also moved to the east about this time. When Sher Shah 


expelled Humayun and came to Khushab towards the end of 947/1540, he 
was met, not only by thousands of Pathan tribesmen of Roh, but he also 
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Chapter 15 


THE SUR DYNASTY 


Sher Shah {946-952/1539-1545).Sher Khan Suri, who proclaimed 
himself emperor under the title of Sher Shah 'Adil after his victory. at 
Chausa. (946/1539), was the son of a petty Afghan jagirdar in Bihar. He- 
was. ill-treated by his step-mother, and left at.an early age for Jaunpur, 
where. he applied himself to serious study. He soon acquired a good 
command of Arabic and Persian, and knew the Persian classics, Gulistan, 
Bostan and Sikandar Namah by heart. He was especially interested in 
history, and was fond of reading the accounts of great rulers of the 
past, Barani's Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi was one of his favourites. He 
displayed such ability at Jaunpur that his father had to show greatér 
interest in his neglected son, and entrusted him with the administration 
of his jagir. Sher Khan, who was originally known as Farid, managed the 
jagir very well, but the enmity of his step- -mother once again drove him 
away. Now he took service with the governor of Bihar, and impressed his 
master by his talents. He later joined Babur and was rewarded for this 
by the grant of his father's jagir, but he was not impressed’ by Mughal 
valour and military organisation, and took advantage of the disturbed 
conditions to gain supremacy in Bihar. This, however, did not satisfy 
him and, by the end of February 1536, he appeared at the gates of Gaur, 
the capital of Bengal, and returned after receiving a large payment from’ 
the local ruler. Next year he again marched eastwards and entered Gaur 
in triumph, but on the return of Humayun from Gujarat, withdrew towards 
Bihar, and fought against the Mughals in the ared he knew best. The manner 
“in which he chased Humayun out of the Indo- Paristan subcontinent has been’ 
outlined earlier. .. - l . 


Sher Shah was on the throne of Delhi for not more than five years, 


o but his brief reign is a landmark in the history of the subcontinent. After 


driving Humayun ` into exile, Sher Shah quickly conquered’ Malwa, Sind, 


Marwar, and Mewar. He’ ‘subjected the country of the turbulent Gakkhars 


in the north-west Punjab and built a strong line of fortifications to guard 


é 
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against an attack by the Mughals, Sher Shah was killed by an explosion 
of gunpowder in 952/1545, while laying siege to the stone fort of 
Kalinjar. . : 


Sher Shah's Administrative Reforms. Sher Shah's reign is like a bridge 
between the Sultanate and the Mughal rule. His deep knowledge of earlier 
history and practical experience of the working of the system evolved by 
the Delhi Sultans enabled him to pick out what was good in the system, to 
improve upon it and, by making many brilliant new additions, to pave the 
way for the final phase of -Muslim administration under Akbar and the 
later Mughals. Professor Qanungo, in his study of Sher Shah, has referred 
to a number of administrative reforms which were originally introduced 
by ‘Ala'-ud-din Khalji (like the creation of a powerful standing army 
officered by the nobles of the Sultan's choice, use of jarib for survey 
and assessment, and introduction of Dak Chauki). Sher Shah improved on 
these and left them to his. successors in a more organised and efficient 
form. Even the basis ‘for his revenue system was provided by earlier 
experience, and in the Tughluq regime we come across titles of many 
officials and administrative divisions, popularly associated with Sher 
Shah. He however, introduced improvements, and was lucky to have a 
record of his reorganisation better preserved -than was the case with 
the administrative arrangements of. Balban, ‘Ala'-ud-din Khalji and 
Ghiyath-ud-din Tughluq. 


Sher Shah preserved what was sound in the earlier system, but he made 
major additions and improvements to the earlier arrangements. For 
example, the Khokhars in the northern Punjab, had been a constant menace 
during the Sultanate, and had never, for any length of time, been under the 
control of Delhi. The proximity of the area of Kabul, now under Mughal 
sway, increased its dangers for Sher Shah, but within his brief reign, he 
found time to deal effectively with the problem. The keystone of the 
defences in this area was a magnificent fort which Sher Shah built to the 
west of the Jhelum river, and named it Rohtas-i Nau (the new Rohtas_ after 
his favourite fort in Bihar. The:construction of the fort was entrusted to a 
competent Hindu officer, Todar Mal, and when the Khokhars made a vow 
amongst themselves not to provide labour for the construction of the fort, 
Sher Shah asked Todar Mal to push through the project, regardless of 
expenses. Todar Mal was able to recruit labour by offering phenomenal 
wages and, when the original boycott broke down, he reduced the scale of 
` payment. Sher Shah's ablest general, Haibat Khan Niyazi, was placed in 
charge of the area. 


Sher Shah also applied his vigorous mind to administrative problems in 
Bengal, which had been in a state of chronic revolt under the Sultanate. 
‘Ala'-ud-din Khalji had shown the way by dividing the unwieldy province, 
which during the unwieldy province, which during his reign included Bihar 
and parts of Orissa and was extensive enough to be a kingdom, into three 
provinces, but Sher Shah went much further. He reduced the unwieldy bulk 
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of Bengal, and, instead of placing the whole province under one military 
governor, created , several smaller governorships. To preserve the 
administrative unity of the whole area, he appointed Qadi Fadilat as the 
head of the province, but he had very little executive authority and bore 
the title of Amin-i Bangalah (Trustee for Bengal) and not Hakim-i Bangalah 
(the Viceroy of Bengal). 


The principal reforms for which Sher Shah is remembered are those 
connected with land revenue administration. The agency which he built 
up, and which, with further improvements under Akbar and the British, 
continues to the present day, fulfils many functions. It is entrusted with 
the recovery of government dues and collection of data regarding villages, 
holdings of cultivators, and their general economic position. In this 
Sher Shah drew on the past, and his own experience of the detailed 
administration of a parganah of his father's jagir was a great help, and 
he was able to evolve a system of which many features were adopted by 
Akbar. The main improvement which he effected in the system of land 
revenue was that, instead of relying on the method of estimation, the 
method of measurement was introduced. The cultivated land was measured 
every year, and one-third or one-fourth of the average produce of good, 
middling and bad lands was taken as land revenue. 


Closely linked up with the principle of revenue assessment was the 
question of the units of local administration. The smallest administrative 
unit was a parganah, i.e. a group of villages. To each parganah Sher 
Shah appointed an amin responsible for the general administration, a 
shiqqdar who supervised the assessment and collection of the revenue, a 
treasurer and two clérks to keep accounts, one in Persian and the other 
in Hindi. The next unit was a sarkar, or a revenue district, which had a 
chief shigqdar and a chief munsif "whose duty, it was to see that the 
revenue was collected’ in full, but that the cultivators were not 
oppressed". 


An important feature of the system was Sher Shah's emphasis on fair 
dealing with the peasants, and recognition of the fact that the interests 
of the ruler and the ruled were basically identical. He tried to secure this, 
not only by issue of specific orders, but the designations of officers like 
amin and munsif in revenue administration were significant, and underlined 
the policy which these officers were to follow in the discharge of their 
duties. 


Sher Shah is also remembered for his roads. He devoted special 
attention to the expansion of trade, and to facilitate this (as well as 
for strategic reasons) linked up various parts of his empire by an 
efficient system of roads. Of his four great roads, one connected Sonargaon 
(near modern Dacca) in Bengal, through Agra, Delhi and Lahore, with the 
Indus; others connected Agra and Mandu, Agra, Jodhpur and Chitor, and 
Lahore and Multan. Fruit trees were planted on both sides of the roads 


and at short intervals caravan serais were set up with separate lodgings . 
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for Muslims and Hindus, and servants to supply food to the travellers of 
each religion. The safety of the highways was ensured: by penalising the 
officials of the adjacent villages for incidents on the roads passing 
through their areas. Internal trade was also facilitated by the abolition 
of vexatious tolls. Sher Shah made a clean sweep of all internal customs, 
and allowed the levy of duties only on the frontier or the place of sale 
within the empire. 


Sher Shah was a pious and orthodox Muslim, and he treated -all his 
subjects alike. The Hindus held high positions in his army and Todar Mal, 
who later gained renown under Akbar, was originally in his service. One 
‘of his best known generals was’ Brahmajit Gaur, whom he sent in pursuit 
of Humayun, and Raja Ram Singh of Gwalior is also said to have been in 
‘his service. His army included a contingent of Rajputs: 


Islam Shah Sur. (952-961/1545-1554). Islam Shah, who ` succeeded 
. Sher Shah, was on the throne from 952/1545 to 961/1554, and made an 
effort to preserve, the institutions of his father, He kept the 
fortifications in-good repair,. increased the number of caravan serais and 
ordered the compilation of a detailed Book of Government Regulations, 
extracts from which were read every Friday in meetings of government 
officials of each sarkar. He was, however, unable to keep rebellious 
_ nobles in check and his reign did not see any expansion of territory.: 


Mahdawiyah Movement: Persecution of Shaikh 'Ala'i and Shaikh 
Niyazi. Islam Shah's reign was also marked by religious unrest amongst 
Muslims which added to confusion and disorder. At this time ‘the 
millenium of the migration of the Holy Prophet from Mecca was 
approaching and many people believed that the appearance of a Mahdi 
who was to convert the whole world to Islam and to fill the earth with 

equity and justice, was about to take place. Sayyid Muhammad (847- 
911/1443-1505), a leading scholar arid saint of Jaunpur, encouraged ‘this 
expectation and later in 900/1495, claimed to be the Mahdi. Those who 

accepted his claims and followed his injunctions .were: known as 
Mahdawis. After an active career during which he visited. Mecca. for 
Hajj, and in the course of his journeys impressed many rulers and 
scholars with his sincerity, Sayyid Muhammad Jaunpuri died at Farah(now 
in Afghanistan) in April 1505, but his doctrines were kept alive. In Sher 
Shah's reign Shaikh ‘Alai, son of a leading religious teacher of Bengal, 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca, and on his return established himself at 
Bayanan,: where he came under the influence of Shaikh ‘Abdullah Niyazi, 

-an Afghan follower of Sayyid Muhammad Jaunpuri. The two leaders 

- confined their preaching, marked by rigid puritanism and asceticism, to 

-othe poor, and, in. fact, the Mahdawiyah movement, had an economic basis. 
: They kept. on property. or, means of. livelihood ‘and encouraged others to 
. do ‘the’ same. They admonished everyone who committed unlawful: or 
-irreligious acts. They and their followers kept themselves armed and 

premitted no interference with their actions by officials. This defiance of 
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the authorities brought them into conflict with the established government. 
In particular, Mualana 'Abdullah of Sultanpur, entitled Makdum al-Mulk, 
who held the office of Sadr. al-Sudur,took strong objection to the new 
cult and used his influence with Islam Shah to punish those who believed 
in its doctrines. Shaikh 'Ala'i was a pious and sincere person, and his 
preachings impressed many powerful and important personalities. Amongst 
those whom he converted at one time or another were the governors of 
Khwaspur (in Rajputana) and Handiya (on the banks of the river Narbada), 


and Shaikh Mubarak of Nagaur, the father of Abu al-Fadl and Faidi. 


Makhdum al-Mulk, however, was tireless in opposing the new doctrines, 
and the rudeness of Shaikh 'Ali'i and Shaikh ‘Abdullah in the royal court 


-facilitated his task. Shaikh ‘Abdullah refused to salute Islam Shah when 


he appeared at his court and Shaikh 'Ala'i who had appeared at the court 
earlier with a large band of ragged and shabbily clothed armed followers 
exhibited similar indifference and want of tact. On this Shaikh ‘Abdullah 
was so severely flogged that he nearly died, but recovered from his injuries 
and, after wandering for some time settled at Sirhind, where he renounced 
the Mahdawi creed, became an orthodox teacher and in 1001/1592 died at 
the advaneed age of ninety. The king who was not happy at the course 
advised by Mukhdum al-Mulk referred the case of Shaikh 'Ala'i to a leading 


scholar in Bihar who was unwilling to condemn the Shaikh but whose sons - ` 


wrote a letter in his name recommending that the advice of Makhdum al- 
Mulk, “the most distinguished jurist of the day," should be followed. 
The Shaikh was given an opportunity to recant but he refused and was 
handed over to Makhdum al-Mulk who sentenced him to flogging. He was, 


_ however, so ill and weak that at the third cut he breathed his last 


(955/1548). 


The Mahdawi movement gradully lost its importance in Northern India, 
but it flourished longer in the south and the Mahdawi doctrines have 
been held by some important persons in Hyderabad Deccan (including 
the late Nawab Bahadur Yar Jang).Even in Northern India, the struggle 


which it generated and the conflict which ensued between Makhdum al- 
Mulk and Shaikh Mubarak had their effect on the religious history of 


- Akbar's day. 


Islam Shah's death took place in 961/1554, and, after a disputed 
succession, Muhammad ‘Adil Shah assumed sovereignty. He was. a 
worthless ;ruler and the conduct of affairs was left in the hands of his 
able Hindu minister, Himu. Revolts,however, broke out and two other 
princes of the Sur family set up themselves as kings in Northern India. 
"The authority of 'Adil Shah extended over Agra and Malwa and as far 
east as Jaunpur; that of Sikandar Shah from Delhi to Rohtas in the 


. Punjab and that of Ibrahim Shah from the foot of the Himalayas to 


Gujarat in the Punjab." This confusion gave Humayun, who had 
established himself at Kabul, the opportunity of which he was waiting. 
He invaded India and , after the defeat of Sikandar near Sirhind, entered 
Delhi on 23 July 1555, thus bringing to an end the shortlived but 
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memorable rule of. the Sur Dynasty. Humayun, however, did not. long. 


enjoy his. triumph, as six months later he fell down the stairs of his 
library at Delhi and died as a result of na injuries. 


Chapter 16 


AKBAR, THE CONQUEROR AND RULER 


Initial Problems. Akbar.was born in November 1542 and was a little 
more than thirteen when, on the-sudden death of his father, he ascended 
the throne on 14 February 1556. The boy-king was faced with even 
bigger difficulties. than those confronted by his father or grandfather. 
After his wanderings beyond the border for fourteen long years, Humayun 

was in.the country for barely eight months when death overtook him, and 
the Mughal rule was left very. insecure. It was confined to the Punjab, 
Delhi and Agra. "The Kabul territory, administered in the name of 


. Akbar's younger brother, was practically independent. Bengal, usually 


under the rule of Afghan chiefs, had been independent for more than two 
centuries; the Rajput clans of Rajasthan had recovered from the defeat 
inflicted by Babur and enjoyed unchallenged possession of their castles; 
Malwa and Gujarat had thrown off allegiance to Delhi long ago; the wild 
regions of Gondwana, the modern central Provinces, obeyed only their 
local’ chieftains who recognised no sovereign lord; and. Orissa 
acknowledged no master. Farther south, the Deccan States of Khandesh, 
Berar, Bidar,Ahmadnagar, Golkonda, and Bijapur were governed by their 
own Sultans, to whom the name of Padshah of Delhi was a matter of 
absolute indifference. The far south, that is to say, the peninsula from 
the: Krishna (Kistana) and Tungabhadra rivers to Cape Comorin, was held 
firmly in the grasp of the sovereigns of Vijayanagar, then at the zenith 
of. their power, who ruled a realm:so wide as to deserve fairly the name 
of an empire.:Goa and several other ports on the: western coast were 
strongly occupied by the Prorun yese whose ships held command of the 
Arabian Sea. ~ : ] : . 


"In the north, the border states of Kashmir, Sind, and Balochistan, 


with many others, enjoyed perfect freedom from all superior control." 


Soon ‘the Surs recovered Delhi and Agra, and young Akbar was left 
only with the Punjab. But he had a great asset in the person of his 
regent, Bairam Khan, who was "one of the best and most faithful soldiers 
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of the time," and had been Humayun's friend, Philosopher and guide in 
the days of adversity. He guided Akbar's footsteps in the early days and 


was in fact the ruler of the realm during the first four years of the new 
‘reign. He was in command of the Mughal army which defeated Himu, the 
commander-in-chief of the Surs, at Panipat on 5 November 1556, and he 
led the vigorous pursuit of the enemy which ended in the capture of 
Delhi and Agra. 


The. young king spent his time in hunting, elephant fights and other 
youthful pursuits, while the regent administered and extended the 


kingdom. He reduced the stone fortress of Gwalior, annexed the rich 
province of Jaunpur and was planning operations for the conquest of. 
Malwa when, in 968/1560, events brought about his downfall. Bairam. 


Khan had become over-bearing and his appointing a Shi'ah to the key 


ecclesiastical position of Sadr al-sudur offended the Sunni nobles and 


members of the royal family the young Emperor also, on entering his 
eighteenth year, felt that the time had come’ when he could take the 
reins of government into his own hand. ‘His foster mother, Maham: Anaga, 
and other relations, fanned the flames of the’ royal ambition and the’ king 
decided to dispense with the services of the great minister. Akbar sent a 


suitably worded message to Bairam and fixed a jagir for him, but Bairam 


Khan, after a half-hearted show of defiance, left for Mecca, and was 
murdered on the way by a man who bore him a personal grudge. The king 
married the regent's widow and brought up ‘his infant son 'Abd a-Rahim, 
who rose. to be Khan Khanan like his father, under his own protection. 


The next few years have been called ‘the period of "petticoat 
government," when Akbar's foster mother and other „relations. were 
supreme. This also. came to an end in. 970/1562 when. Akbar was so 
enraged at the repeated excesses and cruelty of his foster brother, 
Adham Khan, that when he and his companions: murdered Akbar's principal 
minister, Akbar had Adham Khan thrown from ‘the palace terrace. Maham 
-Anaga did not long survive her. son! S. death,. and henceforth, the Emperor 
was master of his own. affairs. 


Conquests. Meanwhile. some of the features. for. r whieh ‘Akbar's s reign 
was to be famous were becoming manifest. A:period of vigorous conquest 
had started under Bairma Khan, and the process was: kept: up when’ in 


968/1560 an expedition was sent to Malwa under. the command of Adham 
Khan and Pir Muhammad. The .royal generals were successful, but their: 


victory was marred by such savage cruelty that Akbar had to take’ action 
against Adham Khan. The first of Akbar's alliances with the Rajputs: took 
place early in 970/1562. and ‘was a landmark in the development . of 
Akbar's religious policy. In 972/1564, he abolished ‘the Jatra-tax, earning 
the gratitude of the Hindu pilgrims, who visited numerous tiraths (Places 
of pilgrimage) in the Mughal Empire. Next year. he took:a more important 


step, namely, the abolition of the jizyah, which helped him in gaining the. 


loyalty and support of his Hindu subjects. There is. no evidence that 
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jizyah was normally levied during the Sultanate and the amount involved 
was not large, but remission of a tax is always welcome. Its abolition 
was warmly welcomed by. Hindus, and does not seem to have offended the 
Muslim jurists, who were so far influential at the court. 


The next year was. marked by another development, which -further 
freed the Emperor to pursue his policies. Khan Zaman 'Ali Quli Khan, the- 
leader. of the Uzbeg nobles, had rendered services to the Emperor second 
only to those of Bairam Khan, but he and his party were unhappy about 
Akbar's administrative policy. The Uzbegs disliked the “Persianised 
ways" of the Mughal court and’ were equally opposed to the emperor's 
policy of centralisation. They desired the royal authority to be confined 
to the vicinity of ‘Delhi, leaving the feudatories a free hand in their 


- territories. This was contrary to Akbar's policy. "A centralised rule as 


Akbar desired and the feudal aristocracy such as that of which Khan 
Zaman was the representative could not co-exist.: The matter came to a 
head in 973/1565, but the Uzbeg nobles were not finally crushed until 
June 1567, when 'Ali Quli Khan was killed on the battlefield. 


All initial hurdles to the young Emperor's freedom of action - had now 


` been passed, and he embarked on a remarkable career of conquest which 


with.a short break, continued almost until his death. Akbar had conquered 
Gondwana in 972/1564. In 975/1767, he réduced the fortress of 
Ranthambhor, and this was soon followed by the surrender of Kalinjar. 
Gujarat, was annexed in 981/1573. l 


Bengal. Akbar now turned his attention to Bengal, which, since the 
days of Sher Shah, had become "the happy hunting ground" of the Afghan 


adventurers. driven away by the Mughals. from the north-west . In ` 


982/1574, Tanda,. the then capital of Bengal, was occupied by Mun'im 
Khan, but the Mughal conquest of Bengal was not completed for some 
years. After occupying Ghoraghat (in modern Rangpur district), Satgaon 
and Burdwan, the Mughal forces faced the Afghans in the fateful battle 
of: Tukaroi (5 March. 1575), in which Dawud Khan, the Afghan ruler of 
Bengal, was defeated. He made his submission before the Mughal 
commander, sent hostages to Akbar's court, and was allowed to retain 
parts of Orissa. Mun! 'im Khan, shortly thereafter, moved his headquarters 
to Gaur, the ancient ‘capital of Bengal, but the place was soon visited by 
such a devastating . pestilence that the greater part of the population, 
many Mughal officers and a large number of troops lost their lives. The 
ancient capital was now deserted for ever and Mun'im Khan returned to 
Tanda, but died shortly thereafter (October 1575), Dawud Khan,profiting 
by this turn of events, reasserted himself, and the remnant of the Mughal 
army had to withdraw. to Bihar. Khan Jahan Husain Quli Beg was 


entrusted with the reconquest of Bengal, and, by July 1576, was able to 


occupy Tanda and send thé head of Dawud, "the treaty-breaker,' to 
Fathpur Sikri. Bengal was now incorporated in the Mughal dominions, but 
in 988/1580 a large section of Mughal officers and soldiers in Bihar and 
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Bengal revolted, partly on account of th i 
„On. e. new. measures introdu 
piace te ne oe of unauthorised alienations of land pa Ea 
€ musters by the branding of horses, and tl 
of disaffection caused by reports re i iis Flewe E 
garding Akbar's religious vi 
A'zam quelled the rebellion in Ben ee Ee See 
r gal, but he soon left the provi 

ee i The Afghans took advantage of this confusion, and in Oris 
eir power revived under Qutb Lohani. In 999/1590, Man Singh was sent 
as governor, and, though he was able to defeat the Afghans in Orissa. 
n > 


Sulaiman and 'Uthman, the surviving nephews of Qutb Lohani, moved over. 


to East Bengal and joined hands with 'Isa Kh snad-i 
i dha ‘Khan Masnad-i A'la the 
ee of the Dacca district. "Isa Khan died in September 1599 A 
ingn s energetic and prolonged efforts for the consolidation of the Mughal 


rule were not wholly successful, and thi i j 
Islam Khan in the next reign. bp : Ta ee Pn eae 


North-West Frontier. For thirteen | 
Jes A i years (993-1007/1585-1598 
pa to remain in thé north, with Lahore as his virtual capital, to ie ae 
reat from beyond the mountains. The Uzbegs, who had driven Babur out of 


his home in Central Asia, had reorganised under Abdullah Khan, a capable ~ 


aad Hae pone to the north-western frontier of Akbar's empire 
e border were also restless, partly on account ; 
2 . . 3 of 
pipe! of Yusufza'is of Bajaur and Swat, and partly owing to the activity 
A e Raushaniyyahs. Mughal forces sent against the Yusufza'is met with 
isaster in February 1586, in which the inept commander, Raja Birbal, lost 


his life, and peace did not return to th i i ; = 
t ; i ) e frontier till 996/1588. The d 
Abdullah Khan in 1007/1598 enabled Akbar to leave Lahore, and a - i 


the Deccan, but his stay in the north-west was not unfrui i 
I tful 

ene a s of the Mughal Empire in 994/1586. Sind aa 
he n ; Pi a Mirza Jani Beg, the ruler of Thatta, after his defeat at 
bt er = (0) ae al-Rahim Khan Khanan, the viceroy of Multan, became’a 
ee ee ar and was appointed governor of his old territory. -In 
T n ee with the coastal region of Makran, was added to 
eae oo in the following year Sahan was surrendered by its 


Deccan. These conquests brought the whole of -west unc 
Akbar's control and greatly reduced the danger ae eae, ie ae 
was, therefore, free to extend the Empire in the south. In 1000/1591 “he 
had sent envoys to the Sultans of the Deccan asking them to recognise his 
suzerainty, but they refused and imperial troops were ordered to march 
upon Ahmadnagar, for some time the heroic defence of Chand Bibi saved the 
city, but in 1008/1599, Akbar appeared in. the Deccan in person and 
Ahmadnagar was captured. In January 1601, the stone fortress of Asirgarh 


_capitulated and the conquered territories of Ahmadnagar and Khandesh . 


were organised as a province of the Mughal Empire. 


Death. In May 1601, Akbar returned to i | 
| » o Agra, but his career of 
conquest was now over. His last years were troubled by unhappy relations 


with his son, Prince Salim, who had the royal favourite, Abu al-Fadl, 


` assassinated by the robber chief, Bir Singh Bundhela. In August 1605, 


Akbar fell ill and the physicians were not able to diagnose the disease 


` properly which was even suspected to be due to a secret irritant poison, 


probably diamond dust. He died on Thursday, 27 October 1605. 
Administrative Reorganisation. Akbar was not only a great conqueror, 


-but also a capable organiser and a great administrator. He was the real 


builder of the Mughal Empire and laid down principles and formulated 
policies which, except for occasional. modifications and minor 
adjustments, remained, not only the basis of the Mughal polity, but, after 


‘elaboration, modernisation and improvement, became the basis for the 


British administration. Vincent Smith's study of Akbar is hardly 
sympathetic or even impartial, but he has to admit that, in several 
matters, Akbar's institutions provided the foundation for the system of 
the administration which operated in British India. After tracing the 
subsequent history of the working of the machine which Akbar had 
"constructed and set in motion," he continues: 


"But from the time of Warren Hastings in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, the newly constituted Anglo-Indian authorities began 
to grope their way back to the institutions of. Akbar. They gradually 
adopted the Principal features of his system in the important department 
concerned with the assessment of the land revenue, or crown share of 
agricultural produce known in Indian official language as the Settlement 
Department. In several provinces of the existing Indian empire the 
principles and practice of the settlement department are essentially the 
same as those worked out by Akbar and his ministers. The structure of 
the bureaucratic framework of government also still shows many traces 
of his handiwork. His institutions, therefore, are not merely of historical 
and antiquarian interest, but are in some degree the foundation of the 
system of administration now in operation." 

The fact that Akbar's institutions formed the basis of the British 
district administration has been generally recognised. Stanley Lane Poole, 
‘writing in 1903, stated in the introduction to his Medieval India: "English 
collector-Magistrates follow much the same system, in essential outline, 
as that which Akbar adopted..." ` one 


Main features of the Mughal administration will be dealt with in a 
separate chapter, but a few principles of policy, which are particularly 
associated with Akbar, may be mentioned here. 


Akbar is. often considered the first Muslim ruler to have employed 
-Hindus in positions of responsibility. This is not correct. Even Mahmud of 
Ghazni, about whose iconoclastic activities so much has been written, 
had a strong contingent of Indian troops under Indian officers and some 
of them were amongst the seniormost generals of the Ghaznavid army. 
Earlier, Muhammad b. Qasim, the Arab governor of Sind, had entrusted 
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the administration of the territory to local officers. It is true that. the — | 


Turkish Sultans of Delhi, with a highly developed class-consciousness, 
were generally opposed to entrusting high offices to anybody except a 
Turk, and the bitterness resulting from the Muslim conquest of the heart 
of Hindustan created an atmosphere different from that prevailing under 
the Arabs in Sind and early Ghaznavids in the Punjab. Muslims were 
universally referred to as Mlechhs (unclean) by Hindus and, to: judge 
from a quotation in Firishtah, for a long time. Brahmans were reluctant to 
accept service under Muslim rulers. Writing about Gangu, the prime 
minister of the first Bahmani ruler of Deccan, he says: l Sean 


"It is generally held that before him the Brahmins would not accept 
jobs under Muslim rulers, and by engaging themselves in. acquisition of 
knowledge, particularly astrology, lived simple lives in villages, in out of 
way places and on the bank of rivers. Con, 


worldly people, particularly Muslims, as degrading, they did not accept 
posts and jobs, and if, by chance, anybody associated with the people of 


position, on account of knowledge of medicine, astrology, or preaching or ` 


story-telling, he would accept rewards or farmans, but would not put the 
yoke of service round his neck. The first person, from the sect of 
Brahmins to accept the service of Muslim kings, was Pande Gangu.'"" 


The Khaljis had broadend the basis of administration by breaking the 
Turkish monopoly, and under them converted or half-converted Hindus 
obtained the highest offices of the State. Muhammad Tughluq appointed a 
Hindu as governor of Sind and gave important posts to other, but. the 
main change came with Sher Shah and his descendants. Shere Shah had a 


number of Rajput soldiers, and at least one of his most trusted generals l 


was a Hindu. The position changed still-further under his grandson whose 
prime minister and commander-in--chief,. Himu was a Hindu. In fact, 
referring "to the ascendancy of.Himu and his lieutenants like Ramya and 
Bhagwan Das foreshadowing the future eminence of Raja Man Singh and 
Todar Mal," a modern Hindu historian says that "it would be no 
exaggeration to say that but for the reign of Sur Kings there would have 


been no age of Akbar."* Thus before Akbar came to the’ throne,’ the 


tradition, of employing Hindus in the highest positions. was ‘already 
established. . mye save 
One practical difficulty in the large scale employment of Hindus was 
the language. The court language of the Muslim government was: Persian, 
which Hindu administrative classes were at first reluctant to learn. The 
Brahman opposition to the cultivation of regional languages (like Bengali) 
is well known and their attitude towards the language of the Mlechhs can 
be easily imagined. But by the time Akbar came to the -throne,. this 
difficulty had also been overcome. Under the Lodis, when the strength of 
central government was re-established after the chaos which overtook it 
following the death of Firuz Shah and it became evident that Muslim rule 


sidering the service of the - 
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had come to stay, the Hindus and even Brahmans started learning 
Persian. i o, E 


Thus by Akbar's time all the traditional and practical obstacles to 
the large scale employment of Hindus had been removed. Akbar took ‘full 
advantage of this situation, boldiy enunciated the principle of sulh-i Kull 
universal tolerance, or rather peace with all--and made it a pivot of: his 
state policy. He broadend the basis of administration. ‘and entrusted 
highest positions to Rajputs and Hindu revenue officers like Todar Mal. 
The detailed measures which Akbar took to build up an efficient system 
of administration are no less indicative of a great constructive genius. 
He adopted what was vital in Sher Shah's administrative system and 
greatly increased its effectiveness. He insisted on maintaining a high 
level of administration, and, to ensure this,- drew on talent from all- 
available sources--the Mughals, the Uzbegs, the Rajputs and other Hindus 


' like Raja Todar Mal, and, of course, the Turanis and the Persians.’ He 


organised superior services on the Mansabdari basis and, by a judicious 
selection of personnel, their training in different fields, and by providing 
suitable opportunities to them, was able to build up an efficient officers' 
cadre. Satisfactory arrangements for the assessment. and recovery of land 
revenue, and their integration in the general administrative system set 
the pattern for revenue administration which has been’ followed ever 
since. Akbar also prefered payment of cash salaries to the grant of 
jagirs. These measures, coupled with the general improvement in 
education and a brilliant spurt of expansion and conquest, enabled Akbar 
to build up an efficient administrative machinery, centralise 
administration and unify the country to an extent which had not been 
hitherto possible for any length of time. ee se i ate ad 


Akbar's role in building up an enduring system of administration had 


been. generally recognised. What is not. equally well known is that he 


brought the. same constructive approach to other important fields of 


national activity. The step which, for example, he took to build up new 
: industries in the Empire, are noteworthy. Akbar took special interest in 


the development of indigenous industry. He was directly responsible for 
expansion of silk-weaving at Lahore, Agra, Fathpur Sikri and in Gujarat. 
He opened a number of karkhanahs at important centres and imported 


master weavers from Persia, Kashmir and Turkistan to train local 


artisans. He also sent envoys to foreign countries to bring products for 


copying. Haji Habibullah was sent to Goa and a number of craftsmen 
„were sent along with him to acquire the arts of the Europeans. Akbar 


took so much interest in indigenous handicrafts and industry. that he 


would frequently visit the workshop near the palace, sit and relax while 


watching the artisans at work. This naturally encouraged the craftsmen 
and their status was raised in the eyes of others. Akbar went further in 


‘his efforts to build up various industries, like shawl-and carpet-weaving. 


"In order to foster a demand for such goods, Akbar ordered the people of 
certain ranks to wear particular kinds of locally woven coverings--an 


£ 
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order which resulted in the establishment of a large number of ‘shawl 
manufacturers in Lahore; and inducements were offered to foreign 
carpet-weavers to settle in Agra, Fathpur Sikri and Lahore, and 
manufacture carpets to compete with those imported from Persia." On. a 
verying scale the personal interest and encouragement of the Emperor 
was available to the workers in other fields also--like painters and 


translators. Akbar even enjoyed giving a helping hand to masons building 


Fathpur Sikri and, at times, would carry stones with them. An. eye- 
witness remarked on his amazing diversity of interests. "At one. time he 
would be deeply immersed in state affairs, or giving audience to. his 
subjects, and the next moment he would be. seen shearing camels, hewing 


- stones, cutting wood,.or hammering iron, and doing all with as. much. 


diligence as though engaged in his own particular vocation." The natural 
result of all this was that a healthy respect for honest work of all types 
was created, and there was a general raising of standards. pe a 


Another characteristic of Akbar which the foreign visitors had noted 
was his parsimony--Monserrate calls him "rather penurious and retentive 
of money" . He presided over a big Empire; and was a man of grand 
vision. His activities, inevitably, involved large expenditure, but Akbar 
also knew the value of money. He made one major mistake--in building up 
Fathpur Sikri which had to be later abandoned--but normally he avoided 
unnecessary expenditure and concentrated on useful items. The result was 
that, not only: was he able to leave a full treasury to his successor, but 
there was not the same pressure of State demand on the public as 
became the case later. 


Mughal Kingship.Muslim rule produced a large number of able 
administrators and some of them, like 'Ala'-ud-Din Khalji-and Sher Shah 


Suri, introduced administrative measures which survived them and became 


a part of the country's administrative heritage. The basic pattern of 
government and the fundamental constitutional position, however, 
underwent very few changes. In earlier parts of this books, we have 
outlined the basis of Indo-Muslim policy as laid down by Iltutmish, «and 


its transformation at the hands of Balban, who introduced something | 


similar to the ancient Iranian concept of monarchy and. centralised 
system of government. The pattern adopted by Balban became the norm 
for Muslim India, and was adopted by subsequent rulers, with- only minor 
changes of policy. : l l 


The Mughal theory of kingship, as it emerged under Akbar, is rooted 
din the basic pattern laid down by Balban, but has important features of 
its own. In the Mughal system the king remained supreme and all- 
powerful, but he was not an autocrat of the type symbolised by Balban. 
Akbar who embodied the new concept and Abu al-Fadl who expounded it 
introduced new spiritual elements in the basis provided by Balban. The 
best exposition of the Mughal theory of rulership is provided by Abu al- 
Fadl in his introduction to A'in-i Akbari. The first two paragraphs dealing 
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with the need for a king--to maintain order and suppress crime and 
injustice--echo Balban's views on the subject; as narrated by Barani. 
Then Abu al-Fadl goes on to deal with the Divine elements in kingship. 
"Royalty is a light emanating from God, and a ray from the sun, the 
illuminator of the universe, the argument of the book of perfection, and 
the receptacle of all virtues. Modern language calls it farr-i izidi (the 
Divine light), and the tongue of antiquity called it kiyan-i-khwarah (the 
sublime halo). It is communicated by God to kings without the intermediate 
assistance of anyone, and men, in the presence of it, bend the forehead of 
praise towards the ground of submission." l 


Further, Abu al Fadl gives the requisite elements of Mughal kingship: 


"(1) A paternal love towards the subjects. Thousands find rest in the 
love of the king and sectarian differences do not raise the dust of strife. In 
his wisdom, the king will understand the spirit of the age and shape his 
plans accordingly. l l 


"(2) A large heart. The sight of anything disagreeable does not 
unsettle him nor is want of discrimination for him. a source of 
disappointment. His courage steps in. His Divine firmness gives him 
A iR of requital, not does the high position of an offender interfere 
with it.... . 

"(3) A daily increasing trust in God.... 

_"(4) Prayer and devotion...” 

There is much that is purely rhetorical in the statement of the court 
historian, but the course of the Mughal history and the pronouncements of 
various rulers show that during Mughal rule an attempt was made to. 
approximate to this ideal. The paternal concept of government was 
constantly emphasized by Akbar and his successors. Foreign travellers and 
observer have also pointed out that Mughal kings 'reigned rather than 
ruled," and were like a father to their subjects. Similarly, magnanimity of 
spirit, which was the second requisite of a king according to Abu al-Fadl 
was valued highly be the Mughal rulers, and was expected from them by the 
public. The same applied to the other two requisites. 


The important difference between Balban's concept of kingship, as — 
recorded by Barani, and Akbar's viewpoint, as outlined by Abu al-Fadl, 
lies in the latter's emphasis on spiritual qualities and elements. All the 
ae requisites of the ideal king as laid down by Abu al-Fadl a spiritual 

asis. 


l Akbar's and Abu al-Fadl's views on government have been attributed 
to various sources. It has been stated that his view of government "was 
influenced by Shi'ah teachings and by ideas mediated from classical 
Greece by Muslim philosophers. '® Essentially these ideas were an 
expression of Akbar's own personal viewpoint, and a solution of the 
political problem posed by the composition of religious groups in the 
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subcontinent. The old Islamic references to the ruler being the shadow of 
God (Zill Aliah) and the writings of Muslim philosophers (like Jalal-ud- 
Din Dawwani) and mystics strengthened it. Abu al- Fadl repeatedly refers 
to this, and says that just as God Almighty bestows His mercy on all His 


creatures, irrespective of their creed, colour or race, similarly the king,- 


"who is God's shadow on earth," should confer his favours without any 
distinction. This, in fact, became a central point of Akbar's policy and 
was kept up by his successors, in a greater or smaller degree. 


To some extent, the paternal concept of kingship was also based on 
the old indigenous notion of the ruler being the Ma'i Bap (Mother and 
Father) of the people, and it is not. impossible that Akbar and Abu al- 
Fadl may have been influenced by Hindu political theory. According to 
Manu, "kings are vastly. superior to other created beings, because they 
are made of the essence of gods.!” Elsewhere he says about the kings: 
"They are gods in human form, and, therefore, they who wish to be 
prosperous must worship the gods as they would Indra."”° whatever may 
be the sources of. their inspiration, Akbar and Abu -al Fadl, by 
introducing spiritual elements, transformed the very nature of kingship. 
Akbar's religious experiments were productive of little good, but the 
acceptance of the spiritual point of view by the ruler had certain 
necessary practical concomitant in the administrative field. They 
softened the autocracy of the absolute monarch and, in fact, transformed 
its very nature. This resulted, not only in a kindly and humane system of 
government, but also made it possible for the ruler to regard all his 
subjects as deserving of his personal solicitude. The Mughal Badshah was 
not primarily, or even mainly, an autocratic Sultan or an Amir al- 
Mu'minin, but a father to all his people and a trustee for their welfare. 
This idea was not always achieved, and Aurangzeb's reign was marked by 
deviation in some matters, but by and large the Ma’i Bap concept was 
accepted by the rulers and the ruled, and became part of the Mughal 
pattern of government. Le 


Dealing with the impact of the Mughal rule on Indian society, 
Percival Spear has stated: "Previous dynasties had been. over-thrown as 
soon as their strength decayed and had been forgotten in a generation. 
Respect for the Mughals lingered on after all reasons Yor it had vanished 
and reverence for the office (continued) after all power had been lost. It 
still existed at the time of the Mutiny of 1857, though the effective 
empire had been dead nearly a hundred years. In some quarters it had not 


quite died by 1947." Spear attributes this to the influence of the Din-i 


Ilahi and the veneration shown therein to the Emperor.This, however, 
-seems to be a misreading of the situation, and is a result of the usual 
confusion of the political policy of Sulh-i Kull with the. religious 
innovations of the Din-i Ilahi, although they were two distinct aspects of 


Akbar's activities. The impact of the Mughal rule was due to its ethical 
ideas and the policy of Sulh-i Kull rather than due to the half-baked 
theories and fantastic ceremonies connected with the Din-i Ilahi, which 


seid 
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never gained general currency. and wete ‘unpopular with both Hindus and 
Muslims. The Mughal rule left deep and happy memories because, as 
pointed out by Dr Ishwara Topa; "The new Mughal State as the creation 
of Akbar was above race, caste and creed. It functioned for ‘the 
protection and well-being of the people. It was an active lever for their 
social, religious, and cultural uplift.” | 


Abu al-Fadl, Faidi and Shaikh Mubarak. Akbar's success was not only 
due to his exceptional gifts of leadership and his ability to bring out the 
best in men. It was also due to the very high quality of the men who 
surrounded him. To some extent this was a part of his good fortune and 
Aurangzeb frequently regretted that persons of the kind which were 
available to Akbar were not to be found in his days, but mainly it was 
due to the efforts specially made by him to attract good people, and to. 
train up others. Akbar had, at his court, administrators like Khan-i 
A'zam, Khan Khanan, Mir Fathullah Shirazi, Man Singh, Todar Mal, 
Khwajah Mansur and scholars like Faidi, Nizamud-din Bakhsi and the 
historian - Bada'uni, but the person who represents Akbar's’ age and 


. policies most vividly was Abu al-Fadl. He did not have a high mansab, 


and was only in charge of the Correspondence Office--Daftar al-Insha'-- 
but owing to his loyalty, courtly tact, scholarship and- industry, he 
mares a great hold over Akbar and became his "friend, philosopher and 
guide. 

Abu al-Fadl, who was born on 14 January 1551, came form a 
distinguished family of scholars who hailed originally from Sehwan in 
Sind. His father Shaikh. Mubarak was a great scholar and a mystic, and 
after studying under a pupil of Jalal-ud-din Dawwani, a prominent later- 
day philosopher and writer of Iran, settled down as a teacher at Agra. 
He was attracted, at the time, by the _Mahdawiyah. movement, and was 
persecuted by the court theologian, Makhdum al-Mulk, for his non 
conformist views. His two distinguished sons, Faidi the poet laureate and 
Abu al-Fadl, inherited his free thinking, and were held in great esteem by 
Akbar for their intellectual gifts, loyalty to the ruler, and community of 
views. In 982/1574, Abu al-Fadl was presented at the court and soon won 


‘the Emperor's favour. He was placed in charge of the royal Dar al-Insha' 


(Correspondence Office). Akbar's celebrated letters to "Abdullah. Khan. 
Uzbeg and other rulers and-to the Portuguese authorities at Goa’ were. 
drafted by him. ; a a She. R eat Bes eo 
„For Many years, Abu al-Fadl basked in the sunshine of royal favour. 
He was the court chronicler, drafted the Emperor's letters, acted as his 
deputy (Khalifah) for training the royal disciples and was unofficial: royal 
adviser and confidant. The other courtiers naturally became envious and 
the fact that Abu al-Fadl often became the mouthpiece of Akbar's 
unorthodox views gave a religious basis to this jealousy they joined hands 
and tried to find means of render him ineffective, mae i 


- bring Prince Salim and Murad (from the Deccan)." ? 
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All the moves and counter moves in this game have not been 
recorded--Bada'uni was dead by this time--but they can-be pretty clearly 
traced in the pages of the Akbar Namah and Abu al-Fadl's letters. The 
first recorded estrangement between Akbar and his favourite occurred in 
the middle of 1007/1598, When Prince Salim was the instrument of the 
hostile group. Abu al-Fadl was so thorcughly absorbed in serving the. 
Emperor that he neglected showing due courtesy to others, including 
Prince Salim. To quote him: "He was unable to perform fully the outward 
service of attending upon the Prince Royal, awkward explanations were 
not successful." Salim became angry, and complaints were taken to 
Akbar, who "gave some heed (to these speeches)". On 21 May 1598, Abu 
al-Fadl was. so vexed at the prevailing situation that he stopped 
attending the court and shut his "door in the face of both stranger and 
acquaintance". Akbar summons to him to attend the court brought sulky 
replies, and the offer "to enter the furnace" along with his "accuser". 
Abu al-Fadl was so upset that he says: "Sometimes I meditated my own 
destruction , and sometimes I thought of becoming a vagabond." : 


_ After a time Abu al-Fadl relented and started attending the court 
again, but soon his opponents found a way of removing him, from the 
royal presence. He records in the Akbar Namah: 


"Inasmuch as the writer of the noble volume always held to his own 
opinion without respect of persons and represented in an eloquent manner 
what was good for the State, those who sought an. opportunity and were 
crooked in. their ways represented their own interested views. In 
consequence of their intrigues I was sent off on_5th January,.1599, to 


After his departure from the royal. court, Abu al-Fadl. had an 
audience with the king when he visited the Deccan (20 March 1600) and 
received occasional royal gifts, but he was never to be allowed by his 
enemies to set foot in the capital again. 


In the spring of 1011/1602, relations between Prince Salim and his 
father deteriorated, and Abu al-Fadl's enemies used this opportunity 
further to poison the prince's mind against him. "Evil-minded persons 
represented that the aversion of his father was due to the efforts of the 
Shaikh, and that the latter was endeavouring to have him disgraced and 
distrusted. This had such an effect on the prince. . . that he set himself 


‘to take the life of the unique one.""® Akbar had at this time summoned 


Abu al-Fadl from the Deccan. This gave Prince Salim his opportunity and 
he asked Bir Singh Bundhela, whose territory was on the way, to put an 
end to Abu al-Fadl. 2 i 


Abu al-Fadl had only an academic knowledge of warfare, but the 
manner in which he met his death shows that he was a bold and 
courageous soldier. In fact, it was his boldness and desire to play a 
heroic role which cost him his life. When Bir Singh's troops were sighted 
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and had captured Shaikh's banner from his vanguard, his Pathan 


attendant” held up the reins of his horse, and advised him to escape; but 
how could a man conscious of the grandeur of the Empire which he 
represented give way to fear? According to the contemporary Hindi 
poem, Bir Deo Chainta, recording the glory of the local hero Bir Singh, 
the Shaikh replied: l 


"How can I run away? i 
A warrior must die where he is molested. 
Bir has taken away my horse-tail banner, 
It will be a shame to run away. 


The Pathan well-wisher replied: "It is also the duty of- the warriors 
to kill their enemy before dying. You have lost the.banner. If you escape 
unhurt, many such banners will be made for you." To this the Shaikh said: 


"The Emperor has full confidence in me. 

-= How can I run away home? 
If I follow your advice after losing the banner, 
What explanations shall I give to the Emperor? 
If my battle-drums are taken away from me, 
What shall I beat, when I reach home? 


When the Pathan persisted in his remonstrances, the Shaikh gave his 
final reply: l 
- "You say, run away. a7: 
The enemy is thundering on all sides. 
If I am killed running away, 
_What will people say of me? 
Both in running and fighting death is certain. 
_ I shall run away, if I can, i 
. But I have the fetters of honour on my feet, 
And the burden of the Emperor's love on my head." 


Saying this, the Shaikh drew his sword, and fell upon his numerous and 


well-armed foes, to die bravely. 


Abu al-Fadl's elder brother Faidi, who was also ‘one of the Nau 
Ratan---nine jewels--of Akbar's court, was a scholar and -the poet 


laureate. His writings give some’ indication of the intensity of the 


conflict which tore the hearts and minds of the intellectuals of the age. 
Faidi was introduced at the court of Akbar in September 1567, when he 
was a young man of twenty. ; ; l 


l In his love poems, he covers the common ground of Oriental poetry 
with great vigour and freshness, but his favourite themes were two. One 
is his spiritual conflicts, and the other is exaltation and joy and the 


desire to create a brave new world---mirroring the hopes and ambitions 


of Akbar's day. In one of his ghazals he writes: 
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“Glad tidings for the world, that a new day has dawned! - 
And one who rises earlier than the sun has been born. 

_ The luckless ones of the night of separation woke up, 

~~ As an auspicious dawn beautified the world, 

You who want: a glimpse of the sun of good fortune, — 
Open your eyes and see, a new sun has arisen. l 
The wanderers of the path of taqlid were perplexed. 
Thank God, that a guide has appeared for this caravan! 
Faidi! how long can there be the dismal gloom of the night of 
separation?" 


Some of Faidi's Sontemparates accused him of Jeres: It is, 
however, common to grant considerable license to poets, and not to take 
their imaginative poetry literally. Faidi was a restless intellectual. In his 
verses, he expressed dissatisfaction with orthodox Islam, but in his 
voluminous. prose commentary on the Qur'an, written. without a single 
dotted word, he has completely adhered to the orthodox point of view, 
and his Nal. Daman: contains an exquisite poem in praise of the: founder of 
Islam. 


Abu al-Fadl ‘and Faidi had fundamental difference with the 
conservative ulema, and have been accused of heresy by Bada'uni and 


others. There is, however, much solid evidence to the contrary. Abu al- - 


Fadl's writings are extant and indeed formed a staple part of the 
curriculum of the Muslim educational institutions for centuries. They do 


not strike one as the work of a heretic. Faidi wrote a long commentary 


on the Holy Qur' an, in writing of which such a champion of orthodoxy as 
Hadrat Mujaddid Alf-i Thani. collaborated. The Tafsir is completely free 
from any taint of.. -heterodoxy, and contains a. long passage on the 
importance of Prophethood and the praise of the. Holy Prophet. 


The accusations ‘against the religious views of Abu al-Fadl and Faidi 
may be exaggerated or even untrue, but there is-no doubt that they and 
their father were. consummate flatterers. and -were, at last, partly 


answerable for the difficulties of Islam during Akbar's reign. We: have. 


elsewhere commented on the ugly results of Akbar's. ambition. to set 
himself up as the’ Jagat Guru. There is evidence to show that this idea 


was originally planted in his mind by Shaikh ‘Mubarak, the father of Faidi . 


and Abu al-Fadl. When on 3 June 1573, Akbar returned from his conquest 
of Gujarat to Fathpur Sikri, Shaikh Mubarak offered his congratulations 
in a speech of welcome. Therein he said, according to the Akbar Namah, 
"that God hath bestowed upon us such a great boon and sublime blessing 
(i.e. Akbar)... . in order that by his (Akbar's) wide capacity and good 
administration of the outer world, he may become the Primate (Peshwa) 
of the spiritual kingdom, and it is for this purpose that such glorious 
victories have been unveild". Akbar evidently took the idea to heart as 
Abu al-Fadl records that the Emperor "often called ‘the weightly 
announcement to mind and referred to it with his holy lips". According to 
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Bada'uni, Shaikh Mubarak drafted the Declaration of 1579, which 
conferred certain powers on Akbar as Imam-i 'Adil and signed it with. 
greatest satisfaction, but while giving the names of the signatories, Abu 
al-Fadl omits that of his father. Was this due to the fact that Abu al- 
Fadl did not approve of the use which was made of this documents? 
Shaikh Mubarak himself wrote Mamba’ al- 'Uyun, a Tafsir of the Holy 
Qur'an in four volumes, of which copies were sent to Iran and Turkistan. 

A copy of this Tafsir is preserved in Kitabkhanah-i Majlis at Tehran and, 

according to a scholar (Dr Ja'fri) who has seen it, does not contain any 
objectionable material. Abu al-Fadl's own real views may be judged by 

the fact that, according to the contemporary author of Iqbal Namah-i ` 
Jahangiri, Abu al Fadl's enemies created a rift between him and the 
Emperor by conveying to the latter--through Prince Salim--the 
information that while Abu'al-Fadl claimed to be his disciple, at home he 

had engaged a number of Katibs to transcribe the Holy Qur'an. Other 


evidence, coming from even hostile sources (e.g.Bada'uni), shows that . 


Abu al-Fadl and Faidi were large-hearted patrons of all scholars. In spite 
of these factors, the forces which were let loose by their family became 
a great threat to Islam. They proved harmful, not only to the Muslim 
community, but to Akbar's own mies and have greatly impaired his 
reputation. 


Fathullah Shirazi and the New Education. Abu al-Fadl and Faidi have 
achieved a high place in the literary annals of Muslim India, but neither 
of them could claim to be the greatest scholar or intellectual of the age. 
He was Amir Fathullah Shirazi about whose pre-eminence contemporaries, 
as far apart as Abu al-Fadi and Bada'uni, were unanimous. Bada'uni calls 
him "the most learned of the learned men of his times" while Abu al-Fadl 
wrote: "If the books of antiquity should be lost, the Amir will restore 
them." Akbar was very fond of him. "Next to Abu al-Fadl, Faidi, Birbal, 
the Amir was perhaps most loved by Akbar." 


Shah Fathullah was born in Shiraz which was witnessing a new 
revival of learning. His teachers included Amir Ghiyath-ud-din Mansur 
Shirazi, the well-known philosopher, and Jamal-ud-din Mahmud, a pupil of 
the celebrated Jalal-ud-din-Dawwani.* Hearing of Fathullah's reputation 
as a sage and an intellectual, ‘Ali 'Adil Shah of Bijapur sent money to 
Iran and invited him to come and stay at his capital. After 'Ali ‘Adil 


' Shah's death. Akbar invited him to to Fathpur Sikri. Amongst other 


assignments, he collaborated with Todar Mal in the evolution of Akbar's 
revenue administration; After some time he became the chief Sadr of the 
realm. He was also responsible for some extraordinary mechanical 
inventions. 


According to Bada'uni, he was "thoroughly versed in all those 
sciences which demand exercise of the reasoning faculty, such as 
philosophy, astronomy, geometry, astrology, geomancy, arithmetic, 
preparation of talismans, incantations, and mechanics, and in this 
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department of learning, he was such an adept that he was able to draw 


up an astronomical table as soon as Emperor demanded one from him. He 


was equally learned in Arabic studies, interpretation of the Qur'an and 
rhetoric and was the author of some excellent works".” Teaching was his 
favourite hobby. "He became devoted to teaching the children of the 
Amirs, and every day he would go to the houses of the courtiers, and 
. would act the elementary teacher, first of all servant of Hakim Abdul 


Fath, and at another time to the son of Shaikh Abul. Fazl, and to other — 


children of Amirs of seven or eight years of age, and taught them the 
alphabet."™ Bada'uni who hated the Mir of his Shi'ah views criticizes 
him for his harshness as a teacher which discouraged prospective pupils. 
They, however, including Mulla 'Abd al-Salam of Lahore who devoted 
nearly sixty years to teaching and had number of distinguished pupils, 
included Mulla 'Abd al-Salam of Dewa who spread the system of 
education he had learned in the more congenial soil of Putb (eastern U.P. 
and Bihar). 


Fathullah Shirazi completed Dawwani's commentary on the important 
_werk of logic, Tahdhib al-Mantaq, and also wrote a Tafsir of the Holy 
Qur'an. His lasting contribution, however, was as an educationist. 
‘According to Mir Ghulam 'Ali Azad, "he brought the works of the later 
`: scholars of. Iran, like the philosopher Dawwani, Mir Sadr-ud-din, Mir 
` Ghiyath-ud-din Mansur and Mirza Jan and introduced them in the syllabi. 
Large numbers benefited from association with him, and from that period 

< the mental sciences (Ma'qulat) achieved a new popularity." 


t = 


This. was the great change in the curricula which is noticeable from - 


$ , the days of Akbar. Some works of the later Iranian philosophers and 
> scholars had been introduced earlier in the days of Sikandar Lodi, but, 
apparently, they did not gain general currency. 


Now the fruits of the new philosophical era of Iran were. introduced 
by someone who had studied them under the Iranian masters, and was 
himself the foremost intellectual of the realm and the Chief Sadr. Other 
factors favoured the new trends in education. In Akbar's reign, there was 


a general emphasis on reason, intellect and philosophy, and works on 


these subjects were generally encouraged. 


Fathullah Shirazi was not alone in these efforts to broaden 
intellectual horizons. Hakim 'Abd al-Fath Gilani who migrated to India 
_with three distinguished brothers also wrote a commentary on Akhlaq-i 


. -` Nasiri and a summary of Avicenna's Qanunchah. Certain scholars who had 


‘been driven out of Samarqand and Bukhara by ' Abdullah Khan Uzbeg 
also encouraged the taste for logic and other mental sciences (Ma'qulat). 
The efforts of these scholars, Akbar's own preference for the mental 
“sciences and the general impetus to the spread of education given in his 
reign, placed the new learning on a firm footing. Ma'qulat became so 


popular in the Mughal Empire that when a century later educational ~ 


curriculum was standardised at Dars-i Nizamiyyah, these sciences and not 
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in that syllabus. These sciences were formal in nature, and with the passage 
of time, old text-books have naturally become out of date now, but their 


study in the Mughal period stimulated intellectual interest, facilitated 
mental discipline and provided the intellectual basis for the splendid Mughal 


cultural life. 


About Fathullah it is worthwhile recording that, although as an 
intellectual, philosopher and man of sciences, he was far superior to Abu al- 
Fadl and Faidi, professionally the great intellectuals and rationalists of the 
age, he remained completely immune from religious heterodoxy generally 
attributed to these two brothers, and was a strict orthodox Muslim. 
According to Bada'uni: "Even in the state hall he said with the greatest 
composure his Shi'ah prayers, a thing which no one else would have dared 
to do. His Majesty, therefore, put him among the class of the bigots, but 
connived at his practices, because he thought it desirable to encourage a 
man of such attainments and practical knowledge." 


The taste for philosophy spread very rapidly in Mughal India. In his 
letter, dated 30 October 1616, Sir Thomas Roe wrote to the Archbishop of 


Canterbury : "The Mohammadan Mullahs know somewhat in philosophy and. 


the mathematics, are great astrologers and can talk ‘of Aristotle, Euclid, 
Averroes and other authors." 


Akbar-Conflicting Estimates. Akbar enjoyed a high reputation during 


the Mughal period. When he was alive, the expression Iqbal-i. Akbari. 


. (Akbar's good luck) became proverbial owing to his unbroken series of 
victories and great achievements. His great-grandson Aurangzeb who 
differed from him in many things, always spoke of him with respect. His 


religious policy was unpopular with the Muslims even in his lifetime, but 
they appreciated his political and administrative ability. In Hazirat al- 


Quds, a well-known history of Naqshbandi saints written by a favourite 
disciple of Hadrat Mujaddid, speaks of Akbar as Qadwat al-Salatin (the 
Chosen One of the Rulers).Akbar continued to enjoy this reputation during 
the British period. Will Durant calls him "one of the wisest, most humarie 
and most cultured of all the kings known to history". Sir Wolseley Haig 
implies this when he says that some Muslim writers are at pains to prove 


that Akbar never ceased to be a Muslim, because they are "loth to deprive 


[Ch16. 
the Islamic subject like Tafsir. Hadith, etc., occupied the pride of place 


Islam of the adherence of so great a man as Akbar".” Admiration for Akbar 


was not confined to the British or the Hindu authors. Shams al-'Ulama Azad 

devoted his voluminous masterpiece Darbar-i Akbari to him, his institutions 

and his courtiers. Iqbal, in early days, wrote verses praising him. Perhaps 

even today, he is the best known of the Indo-Muslim rulers in the outside 
- world. : : 


Recently, however, not only his religious innovations but his political | 


policy also have been 


has held Akbar's policy to be the prime cause of the fall of the Muslim 


subjected to severe criticism. -The most, 
~ thoroughgoing censure is from the pen of Dr Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi, who 
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Empire. Both in view of Dr ‘Qureshi's eminence as a scholar and the fact 


that this opinion is extensively held in Pakistan, it would be desirable to - 


quote from him at length, Dealing with the causes of the decline of the 


Muslim political power, * Dr Qureshi says: 

"The most obvious reason was that Akbar had changed the nature of 
the policy profoundly. The Muslims were still the dominant group in the 
State, but it had ceased.to be a Muslim Empire. It was :no longer 
enshrined in their affections as their main responsibility. The identity of 
views and interests between the community and the monarch was gone; 
he was no more as dependent upon their support as other sultans had 
been. Now the Muslims were only one of the communities in the empire 
which controlled the councils and the armed might of the state. In the 


beginning they saw with satisfaction and even pride that the Hindu had ° 
started 'wielding the sword of Islam'; they soon learnt that the sword. 


would not always be. wielded in the interests of Islam. Akbar had so 
weakened Islam through his policies that it could not be restored to its 
dominant position in the affairs of the state." 


Apart from the position which the Hindus got under Akbar Dr Qureshi - 


refers to what he considers the unfortunate influence of the arrival of 
the Shi'ahs from Iran. He says: "The community also lost its sense of 
solidarity by the importation of the Shi'as from Iran, because sectarian 
and group jealousies began to undermine the unity of the Muslims." He 
elaborates this point and goes on to say: "In seeking support from 
dissident elements Akbar only weakened the foundations of his empire," 


The force of Dr Qureshi's gravamen is partially lost by his 


acknowledging. that. Akbar only.. accentuated the process which was. 


already in existence, Admitting the need for securing "the neutrality. of 
large. masses of people by looking after their interests, " he remarks: 
"this is what the sultanate had achieved through its agrarian policies, its 
encouragement of trade, its employment of. Hindu soldiers and officers, 
its creation of a class of Hindu bureaucrats and liberal treatment of 


Hindu vasals. "~ He. also acknowledges that the liberal policy followed 


durir x the Mughal period has been its main glory. "It may be argued with 
great justice that Akbar set standards of liberalism unheard of. in those 
days. This is true that the Main glory of the Mughal Empire in the 
perspective of history is its tolerance and liberalism, if we forget that 


liberalism was:not tempered with sufficient realism." 


Akbar was unfair to the faith.of his forefathers, "” but regrets that "this. 


‘Dr. Qureshi complains of the’ tensions resulting from "the thoughtless 


policies pushed by Akbar" but has- the fairness to add: 


"Even if these tensions had not been created or had not of 
themselves arisen in course of time, the empire could not have endured 
very much ‘longer. The rise of the West because of its spirit of inguiry 


and adventure and its progress in technology with its consequent. - 
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accession to power would have sooner or later overwhelmed the Mughal 


Empire, which would have succumbed to European imperialism."™ i 
Intensive quotations have been given from Dr Qureshi's:book to bring 
out his point of view. The difficulties in its acceptance may also be 
pointed out. For one thing, the mere fact that the Mughal Empire 
continued to flourish, not only during Akbar's long reign of forty-nine 
years, but for another one -hundred: years after ‘his death: makes: it 
difficult to hold him responsible for what happened..so many generations . 
later. Besides, although theoretically it is correct that the sword which 
the Hindus had started to wield need not always have been "wielded in 
the interests of Islam," it is relevant to.see, what actually happened in 
practice. Akbar enlisted the co-operation of the Rajputs, who. incidentally 
were already wielding the sword. Did they. start wielding this. sword 
against Islam and were they responsible ,for the . fall of the Muslim 
Empire? The historical truth is that, although in Aurangzeb's reign. the 
loyalty of the Rajputs was severely strained, they never turned against 
the Muslims and continued to play a constructive role even during. the 


. decline of the empire, when they joined hands with Muslim forces to put 


down Bandah. Even with regard to the Shiahs, Dr Qureshi's views will 
raise many questions. It is true that before Shah Wali Ullah and later, 
the Aligarh leaders had prepared the basis for Shi'ah Sunni harmony, the 
sectarian differences posed problems on some occasions, particularly 
during the eighteenth century. But was there any planned "importation of 
the Shi'ahs from Iran"? They arrived in large numbers during the Mughal 
period, but the process.was in full swing before Akbar. When he.came to 
the throne, Bairam Khan was the Regent and Shaikh Gada'la- Shi'ah 


_ theologian, was the Sadr of the empire. The arrival of: the: Shi'ahs’ in 


large: numbers really took place with the return of Humayun from Persia; 
but can ‘we complain against the presence of.a group ‘which: has given: to 
Muslim India men like Ghalib, Syed Ameer Ali: and. Qa'id-i.:Azam 


-Muhammad'Ali Jinnah? = ~ 


It is difficult to endorse Dr Qureshi's main thesis, but there is every 
justification for holding the balance even and bringing out -Akbar's 
limitations and weaknesses also. His greatest blunder,--indeed his crime-- 
was in the religious field with which we shall deal in the next chapter. 
Even as a ruler he had his blind spots. The Mughal Empire had to pay a 
very heavy price for his failure to develop a powerful navy after the 
Mughal conquest of the ports on the West Coast. and his supine 
acceptance of Portuguese supremacy in the Arabian Sea. This was one of 
the major causes of ‘the inability of the Mughals to` withstand the 
foreigners from across the seas.. Akbar was progressive and forward 
looking but even this was subject to many qualifications. He was greatly 
interested in the promotion of learning, but, curiously enough, failed to 
grasp the importance of the printing press, which revolutionised the 
spread of knowledge in the West. It was introduced by the Portuguese 
during his lifetime, and in 1577. i.e. twenty eight years before his death, 
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the first book was printed in India. Some printed books were even brought 
to his notice,” but-possibly repelled by the crude printing of those days--he 
showed no interest and a grent opportunity for the rapid spread of 
knowledge was missed. . 


Besides, as Hodiwala points out: 


"Akbar prided. himself on being a rationalist but he had his own 
superstitions and seemed to have belief not only in astrology, dreams, means 
from birds and beasts, and presages from the shoulder-blades of sheep but 
magic and incantations. 


Dr. Qurshi's views, although open to certain criticism, will find many 
supporters in’ Pakistan. Conditions in Pakistan, where Muslim are in such 
-an overwhelming majority and which is being developed as a Muslim 
“homeland; are totally different from Akbar's India, in which Muslims 
‘formed a small minority. It is, therefore, somewhat natural that Akbar's 
policy may be seen here in a different light from what it appeared in 
Mughal India. Even then it would appear that many ingredients of Akbar's 
policy of Sulh-i Kull, i.e. universal tolerance and protection under the 


law for all inhabitants, | are enshrined in the Constitution of Pakistan. No 


jizyah is imposed here and a non-Muslim holds the highest judicial office 
in the state. This is due partly to the general liberalisation of political 
institution in the modern world, but the truth is that there can be no other 
‘policy in a multi-group society, if peace and orderly progress are to be 
secured. l 


_. Akbar will ‘remain a onov Tee but seman it is easy to 
exaggerate a ruler's importance. Akbar's age is often referred to as an age 
of heterodoxy; but is this correct? At one stage Akbar introduced 
l innovations which will be considered heterodox by many, but he was not the 
‘only influential. figure of his age. His was also the age of Khwajah Baqi 
Billah, of Mujaddid and of Shaikh 'Abd al-Haqq Muhaddith. If Abu al-Fadl 
and Faidi represented one point of view in literature, there were Bada'uni 
and Naziri to represent the, other. There was no dearth of staunch and 
‘stout-hearted Muslims in key positions. If Akbar's orthodoxy was open to 
‘doubt, his foster brother who was also the Deputy of the Realm was a 
staunch Muslim. So were Qulich Khan, Shaikh Farid and many others. Akbar 
himself remained a devout, orthodox Muslim for several years and again, 
‘towards the end , his religious vagaries seemed to have withered away. At 
any rate, Muslim nobles were able to keep them in check and Khwajah Baqi 
Billah could write to the Mujaddid: "Do not bother about the king." It is 
- these divines and nobles who were really effective and dominated the age. 
Akbar's religious vagaries,showever, offended the Muslims and this has, 
Sa turally, infiuenced their. estimates of Akbar--even in the political field. 


Chapter 17 


RELIGION AT THE COURT OF AKBAR 


-The First Phase of Akbar's Religious History. In his tumultuous 
religious history, Akbar passed through three distinct phases. He started 


as a devout, orthodox Muslim and a God-fearing, religious-minded. - 


individual. In his early childhood he had experienced great suffering and 
vicissitudes. He was born when his father was a fugitive. Later he was- 
left with an unkind uncle and early experienced the weakness and the | 
helplessness of mere mortals against mightier, invisible powers. ‘The - 
influence of a religious mother and a pious grandmother deepened Akbar's . 
religious outlook, and during the early years of his reign he behaved like | 
a pious and orthodox Muslim. He said all the five prayers in congregation, 
would often recite the call for prayers and occasionally swept the palace 
mosque with his own hands. 1 He showed great respect for the two principal | 
religious leaders at the court. Makhdum al-Mulk, who was already a power - 
under the Surs, became more powerful in the early days of Akbar, and the ` 


Emperor conferred an authority on Shaikh Abd al-Nabi, who was appointed. `- | 
the Sadr al-Sudur in 973/1565, which no predecessor successor of his ever |. 


enjoyed. Occasionally he would go to his house to hear him explain the 
sayings of the Prophet and placed Prince Salim under his tutorship. 
According to Bada'uni: "For some time the Emperor had so great faith in | 
him as a religious leader that he would bring him Hs shoes and place them 
before his feet. Ww l 


In his twenties, Akbar became devoted to Khwajah Mu'in-ud-din, the 


great Chishti. Saint of Ajmer. In January 1565, he made his first pilgrimage | 


to the tomb of the saint. It became an almost annual affair, and if there 
was a perplexing problem or a particularly difficult expedition to 
undertake, Akbar would specially go to Ajmer and pray at the dargah. He 
would get down on foot some distance before reaching Ajmer, and in | 
furtherance of some vows--e.g. in 976/1568 and MS Io Oe ANENE all` - 
the distance from Agra to Ajmer on foot. ; 


Discussions at the "Ibadat Khanah. Devotion to the great. Chishti 


saint was probably responsible for Akbar's interest in Shaikh Salim- . 


chess nn aia ann veo Aaaa, iarna 
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Chishti, a contemporary saint who lived at Fathpur Sikri. ' 
children early died in infancy, and he appraacied Suchen a ries 
for a male child with a long life. Early in 969/1561, he sent his 
expectant wife to the hospice of Shaikh Salim and it was here that his 
successor to the throne was born, and was originally named Salim after 
the saint. Akbar was so happy at the birth of a son,and so grateful to 
the saint that in 979/1571, he started building a new capital at Fathpur 
Sikri, whére, in 983/1575, he built a grand edifice called 'Ibadat Khanah 
near the tomb of Shaikh Salim who had died in the meanwhile. Akbar set 
apart this building for religious discussions, and every Friday, after the 
congregational prayers, scholars, dervishes, theologians and courtiers 
ye S in religious affairs would assemble in the 'Ibadat 
an scussions on religi j ir 
ee on religious subjects took place in the royal 


Akbar had arranged for the assemblies of the Ibadat Kh 
] ee En e anah, out of 
sincere religious zeal, but ultimately they drove him away from. orthodox 
Islam. This was partly the fault of those who attended these gatherings. 


At the very first session there were disputes on the question. of © 


precedence, and when they were resolved, a battle of wi 

amongst the participants to display their importance and a 
expose the ignorance of the others. All sorts of silly questions were 
asked to belittle rivals, and soon the gatherings degenerated into 
religious and intellectual battlefields. The two great theologians of 
the court were arrayed on opposite sides, and so mercilessly attacked each 
other that Akbar lost faith in both of them, and, in the end, became 
disgusted with institutions they represented. Of the two 5 Makhdum al- 
Mulk was a great jurist and had received the title of Shaikh al-Islam 


from Sher Shah Suri. His influence had increased under Sher Shah's” 


Successors and Akbar, and he used this influence for two mai 

; e ains purposes-- 
to persecute the unorthodox and to accumulate unlimited wealth. Bada'uni 
says that when he died, thirty million rupees were found in cash in his house 
and there were several boxes containing gold nuggets buried in spurious 


. tomb the other ecclesiastical dignitary, Shaikh "Abdal-Nabi, who was the 


Sadr al-Sudur, was not personally accused of graft, but his subordinates 
were stated to be corrupt. He was a strict puritan, and on the question of 
lawfulness of music had sharp differences with his father, who had 
disinherited him. In the discussions at the 'Ibadat Khanah, Makhdum al- 


Mulk spared no opportunity of attacking the Sadr on these and other . 


grounds. 


Conflict between the Church and the State.The differences and 


mutual recriminations of ulema disgusted the Emperor, but the real cause 
to the break lay deeper, and was quite comparable to the conflict 
between -the Church and the State, with which students of European 
history are familiar. The interpretation of Islamic Law, which was the 
basic law of ‘the State, was the responsibility of the ulema. This 
conflicted with Akbar's plan of concentration of all ultimate authority in 
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the State in himself. Besides, with Akbar's organisation of the Empire on 


new lines, problems were arising for the solution of which the old 
theologians were not a help to the Emperor. The issue came to a head in 
985/1577. Akbar had introduced a new policy of religious toleration, but 
he was far ahead of his times and there was an insufficient understanding 
of his policy even amongst those for whose benefit it had been initiated. 
As we shall see later, Akbar's attitude of friendliness towards Hindus did 
not lead to the growth of general tolerance amongst different religions in 
his dominions. While his religious innovations offended the orthodox 
Muslims, his general policy encouraged certain sections amongst the 
Hindus to take up an aggressive attitude. In 985/1577, a complaint was 
lodged before the Sadr by 'Abd al Rahim, the Qadi of Mathura, that a 
rich Brahman of his locality had forcibly taken possession of building 
material collected by him for the construction of a mosque, and utilised 
it for building an idol temple. When the Qadi attempted to prevent him, 
he had, "in presence of witnesses, opened his foul mouth to curse the 
Prophet (on whom be ppeace,), and had shown his contempt for Muslims in 
various other ways." The question of a suitable punishment for the 
Brahman was discussed before the Emperor, who, tortured by conflicting 
considerations, gave no decision and the Brahman languished in prison for 
a long time. Ultimately Akbar left the matter to the Sadr who had the 
offender executed. This led to an outcry. Many courtiers like Abu al-Fadl 
expressed the view that, although an offence had been committed, the 
extreme penalty of execution was not necessary or appropriate, and based 
their opinion on a decree of Imam Abu Hanifah, the founder of the Hanafi 


. school of Islamic Law. The Sadr's action was severely criticised by Hindu 


courtiers and Akbar's Rajput wives.’ Akbar was unhappy, not only at this 
incident, but about the general legal position, which gave so much power 
to the ulema and placed him at their mercy in such a vital sphere. He 
explained his difficulties to Shaikh Mubarak, the father of Faidi and 
Abu al-Fadl, who had come to the court on some business. The Shaikh who 
had suffered at the hands of Makhdum al-Mulk and was liberal-minded and 
independent in his. views, stated that, according to the Islamic Law, if 
there was a difference of opinion between the jurists, a Muslim ruler had 
the authority and the right to choose any one view, and his choice would 
be decisive. 


The Declaration of 987/1579. The Shaikh drew up a brief but important 


- document, supported by quotations from the Holy Qur'an and Traditions of 


the Prophet. It reads as follows: 


"Whereas Hindustan has now become the centre of security and peace, 
and the land of justice and beneficence, a large number of people, 
especially learned men and lawyers, have immigrated and chosen this 
country for their home. Now we, the principal 'Ulema, who are not only 
well-versed in the several departments of the law and in the principles of 
jurisprudence, and well-acquainted with the edicts which rest on reason or 
testimony, but are also known for our piety and honest intentions, have duly 
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Vincent A. Smith as "The: Infallibility Loews 
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accordance with some verse of the Quran" 4 
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either with the previous practice or the spirit of the Muslim law. It said 


. that Akbar was such a ruler, therefore had such a right." 


Besides, the limitations regarding Quranic authority as laid down in the 
Declaration itself were not observed by Akbar, and in practice it became an 
excuse for the exercise of unrestrained autocracy. Soon the gatherings of 
the 'Ibadat Khanah were exposed to new and more anti-Islamic influences. 
Before long, in addition to the Muslim scholars, Hindu pandits, Parsi mobeds 
and Jain sadhus began to attend the gatherings. They expressed their own 
points of view and Akbar, ever ready to adopt new things,was attracted by 
some of their practices. The influence of Birbal seems to have been 
particularly substantive. A serious complication arose with the association 
of the Jesuit Fathers, whom the King invited from Goa. They did not confine 
themselves to the exposition of their own beliefs, but attacked Islam and 


the Prophet in unrestrained language. 


Opposition. When the news of these discussions and the new decrees 
promulgated by the King became known, there was serious disaffection 
amongst the Muslims. The first to criticise the new developments was 
Mulla Muhammad Yazdi, the Shi'ah qadi of Jaunpur, who declared in 
988/1580 that the king had ceased to be a Muslim and the people should 
rise against him. Even some courtiers, like Qutb-ud-din Khan Koka and 
Shahbaz Khan Kamboh criticised the King in the court, but Akbar was 
able to deal with the dissident elements. He sent for Mulla Muhammad 
Yazdi and Mu'iz al-Mulk, the chief Qadi of Bengal, and had them put to 
death by drowning. He took penal action against a few others, but 
something like an open rebellion started against him in 969/1581 which is 
considered "the most critical year in the reign of Akbar".® Akbar's enemies 
did not confine themselves to sporadic outbursts and regional risings, but 
made an attempt to dethrone Akbar and place his brother Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim, who was the ruler of Kabul, on the throne, Akbar's brilliant diwan, 
Khwajah Shah Mansur, was executed for alleged complicity with Mirza 
Hakim, and Ma'sum Khan, the fief-holder of Jaunpur, who was also in 
‘correspondence with the ruler of Kabul. Mirza Hakim came up to Lahore but 
_he was no match for Akbar and had to retreat to Kabul, pursued by his 


victorious brother. 


Akbar's Religious Innovations. Vincent A. Smith, in his voluminous 
book on Akbar, says that after the Emperor had successfully quelled the 
opposition to his religious views and had returned victorious from Kabul, 
he summoned "a General Council," and persuaded it to agree to the 
"formal promulgation" of Din-i-Ilahi, his new religion. Sri Ram Sharma has 
objected to this and has pointed out that the Portuguese Fathers, who were 
in India about this time and even a little later (e.g. Monserrate in 1583 
‘and Pinheiro in 1595), had not heard about the proclamation of any new 
religion. This difference of opinion regarding the alleged proclamation 
of a new religion by Akbar is general, and extends to other aspects of 
the subject. Not only Smith, but Blochman, and indeed most English writers 
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are of opinion that Akbar abandoned Islam and attempted to establish a 

new religion. Sri Ram Sharma in his Religious Policy of the Mughal 

Emperors, Makhan Lal Roychoudhury in his Din-i-Ilahi, and almost all other 

Hindu scholars have held that Akbar lived and died a Muslim, though he 

rere a liberal and tolerant policy. Muslim historians are almost evenly 
vided. 


These differences of historians do not represent only differing 
judgments inevitable about a personality making fundamental departures 
from established practices, but extend even to the assessment of relevant 
facts. This is basically due to the conflicting contemporary accounts of 
Akbar's religious ideas (i.e. by Abu al-Fadl, Bada'uni, and the Jesuit 


Father), but erroneous translations of Persian texts and unscientific . 


handling of the subject by Blochman and Smith have greatly increased the 
confusion. 


The foundation, for the misrepresentation of Akbar's religious views 
was laid by Blochman (an imperfect Persian scholar) who, in the 
introduction to this translation of A'in-i Akbari, set the pattern for 
relying on Bada'uni, and not on Akbar's own spokesman Abu al-Fadl, for 
the study of Akbar's religious ideas. He grossly mistranslated important 
terms and Phrases, and so interwove the later “hearsay" of Dabistan-i 
Madhahib with contemporary accounts that the picture became confused 
and distorted. The crucial question about Akbar's religious activity is 
whether he established a new religion or only a new spiritual order. The 
expression which both Abu al-Fadl and Bada'uni normally use in this 
connection is iradat or muridi (discipleship), but Blochman habitually 
mistransiates these expressions as "Divine Faith," and converts a 
religious order (or even a bond of loyalty) into a "Faith". Occasionally 
his mistranslation borders on fabrication. While translating the relevant 
chapter in A'in-i-Akbari (p.77), he translated the expression A'in-i iradat 
gazinan which correctly means "Rules for the (royal) disciples" as the 
"Principles of Divine Faith," and gives the sub-section (p.175) a heading 
"The Ordinances of the Divine Faith," although there is no such heading 
in the original text. Similarly, he omitted important qualifying phrases 
(taqlidi wa majazi) while translating Mirza Jani Beg's fulsome 
"confessions" of faith (p.203). It is not surprising that those who do 
ae i Persian and have to rely on Blochman's translation have bee 
misled. 


The sharp difference between the viewpoints of Abu al-Fadl and 
Bada'uni is obvious, but our study of the subject has revealed a 
surprisingly large area of common ground between them, and if the 
present divergence of opinion about Akbar's religion is to be resolved, 


more attention will have to be given to what is common ground between 
these. two principal sources of information. It appears that the modern — 


historians, fascinated by the wit and sarcasm of Bada'uni, have paid 
scant attention to Abu al-Fadl's informative sections on Akbar's religion 
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contained in his Akbar Namah and A'in-i Akbari. Akbar*s regulations which 
were not of an ephemeral or tentative character, have been preserved in 
the voluminous A'in-i Akbari, and it would be unreasonable to suppose that’ 
important royal regulations, which were to be given general currency in. 
the empire, have been omitted from this Book of Regulations. A study of 
the A’in confirms this view. It contains much that would shock an orthodox 
Muslim, and to judge by its contents and the nature of the information 
which is sought, the A’in appears to be the most dependable source of 
information regarding Akbar's religious innovations and the practices 
introduced by him. 


According to the A'in-i Akbari, the Emperor discouraged people from 


` becoming his disciples, but the person whom he accepted for initiation 


approached him with his turban in his hand and put his head on the feet of 
the King. This procedure was intended to express, according to Abu al- 
Fadl, that the novice had "cast aside conceit, selfishness--the root of so 
many evils." The King then stretched out his hand; raised up the disciple and 
replaced the turban on his head. The novice was given a shast (token) 
containing Ism-i A'zam and the king's symbolic motto Allah-o Akbar. When 
the disciples met each other, one would say "Allah-o Akbar" and the other 
responded "Jalli Jalalhu". "The motive of His Majesty in laying down this 
mode of salutation is to remind men to think of the origin of their 
existence, and to keep the Deity in their fresh, lively and grateful 
remembrance. "™! The disciples were to endeavour to abstain from flesh and 
not to make use of the same vessels with butchers, fishermen and bird- 
catcher. Each disciple was to give a party on the anniversary of his 
birthday and to bestow a alms. Dinners customarily given after a man’s 
death were to be given by a disciple during his lifetime. The royal disciples 
were to endeavour to abstain completely from meat, but Akbar tried to 
regulate its consumption even by others. j 


For students of history, general orders intended for compliance by all 
are more important than the regulations framed for the royal disciples. 
According to Abu al-Fadl, the kotwals were asked to ensure that no ox or 
buffalo or horse or camel was slaughtered and slaughtering of animals in 
general was prohibited on many days of the year--including the whole 
Persian months of Aban---except as a necessity for feeding the animals 
used in. hunting and for feeding the sick. Akbar greatly interested 
himself in the reform of marriage customs. He abhorred marriages 
between near relations as "highly improper" . He disapproved of high 
dowries, but admitted that they could be a preventive against rash 


divorces. "Nor does His Majesty approve of everyone marrying more than - 


one wife; for this ruins the man's health, and disturbs the peace of home." 
Akbar ordered his officers to practise religious tolerance. Circumcision 
before the age of twelve was forbidden. The kotwals were to "forbid. the 
restriction of personal liberty and the selling of slaves" and not to suffer 
a woman to be burnt against her inclination. The government officers 
were not to consider homage paid to the sun and the solar lamp as the 
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worship of fire. A governor was 
wor A expected to accustom hi i 
vigils and partake of sleep and food in moderation and S a 


the night of Nauruz and on the nineteenth of Farwardin. 


not claim to be a prophet or establish a new religion. Islam, however 
and many of Akbar's practices and 


Akbar's religion has been i 
f l ' l examined recently b i 
Pakistani scholars--Dr Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi and Prora A ahed 


Muslim religion. Professor Aziz Ahmi 
` . - ed i i i 
to Akbar’s religious innovation by Sayles Pagani sete oe arene 


- "Neither in its exaggerated i . 
Nei exi pre-occupation with light, sun i 
nAg in its other principles of worship or ritual was there ae: hice 
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could place Akbar's heretical sect in a different category from other 
miscellaneous heresies within Islam." l . 


Dr Qureshi has been exceedingly critical of the changes made by 
Akbar in Mughal polity and even on the religious question his comments 
are unfavourable, but he has summed up the position with great care and 
objectivity. He warns against a superficial reading of Bada`uni, who. was 
"capable of insinuating more than he aetually said" and a number of 
whose "passages are capable of dual interpretation" as well as against 
incorrect translations of some of his statements by Western writers. He 
adds that "the statements of the Catholic father" are "of little value 
because they can be demonstrated to ‘be wrong or extremely 
exaggerated," but continues to say: 


"Even when all this is conceded, the opinion of those who think that 
Akbar did not deviate from Islam are also not sound. It is true that of 
conscious abjuring of Islam there was very little. Akbar seems to have 
believed that his understanding of Islam was more rational than that of 
the theologians with whom he differed. When he protested in a letter to 
'Abd-u'llah Khan Uzbeg, the ruler of Transoxiana, that it was a calumny 
that he had renegaded from Islam he was probably sincere. His was a 
complex mind and not disciplined enough to be able to see the 
contradictions in his own attitudes. He did a number of things and even 
held beliefs which would normally place a man outside the pale of Islam; 
for the sun is irreconcilable with the monotheism of Islam. He, however, 
does not seem to have thought so; in this respect he only represented, 
perhaps in an extreme form, the confusion in ,many Muslim minds." 


We have ventured to differ from Dr Qureshi on one or two points, | 
but we endorse every word of what he has said about Akbar's religious 


views. 


Final Phase 1006-1014/1597-1605. In the spring of 1006/1597, when 
Akbar was still at Lahore, and preparations were being made for Nauruz 
celebrations, "fire came down from Heaven, " and a conflagration started 
in the royal palace, which could not be controlled for three days. it did 
great damage, and was attributed to the anger of Heaven at the king's | 
irreligious presumptions. According to Professor’ Makhan Lal — 
Roychoudhury, it has been suggested by Smith ê that after the fire of 
Lahore, Akbar ceased to apostatise and returned to Islam. Vincent 
Smith's views about Akbar's original apostasy have been contested by Sri 
Ram Sharma and Roychoudhury, and no conclusive indication about 
Akbar's religion after 1003/1595 is available. In any case, Akbar's 
religious innovations, which have been outlined above, made little. 
headway, and towards the end of Akbar's reign, those nobles who gained 
ascendency were staunch Muslims. Most Prominent amongst these was the 
Deputy of the Realm and Akbar's foster brother, Khan-i A'zam, who had 
once criticised Akbar's religious innovations in a long letter addressed to 
the King, and, as a mark of protest, abandoned his viceroyalty of Gujarat, _ 
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and left the country for Hijaz. In Mecca, he became. so disgusted with 


the conduct of the guardians of the holy places that he returned to India, 


and even joined the group of royal "disciples". The real reason for this 


. step cannot be ascertained, but it is known that after joining the royal 


disciples he remained a staunch, even a militant, Muslim. The Jesuit 
Fathers have described the obstacles he raised to their getting a favourable 
royal farman and the true nature of his beliefs can be inferred from 
the joy he expressed over the assassination of Abu al-Fadl.He wrote: 
"The sword of the miracle of the Prophet of God smote the head of the 
rebel. 


Another pillar of Muslim orthodoxy was Qulich Khan, the father-in-law 
of the emperor, and viceroy of Lahore. During his viceroyalty, he regularly 
visited the mosque for giving lessons in Holy Qur`an, and many people are 
reported to have shown greater interest in religious education under his 
influence.” The Jesuit Fathers were particularly bitter about the 


difficulties which he placed in their way at Lahore.. 'Abd al-Rahim Khan-i. 


Khanan, the commander-in-chief in the Deccan, also belonged to this group. 
Even Sadr-i Jahan, whom Akbar had stationed at Jahangir's camp at 


Allahabad, belonged to the party of the religious-minded nobles, and was . 


sent during Akbar's lifetime, by Khwajah Baqi Billah to Shaikh Ahmad of 
Sirhind, the greatest critic of Akbar's heterodoxy, for learning Naqshbandi 
mystic practices. It would not be surprising if some of these nobles were 
amongst those unnamed "grandees at the court" to whose machinations Abu 
al-Fadl attributes Akbar's estrangement with him, and his removal from the 
capital.” 


The men who, besides Khan-i A'zam, gained greatest influence at 
the court in Akbar's later years, and in some respects filled Abu al- 
Fadl*s place as the royal favourite, was the Paymaster-General, Shaikh 
Farid.” He was the most religious of the Muslim noble, and was the main 
link between the Muslim nobility on the one hand and the religious 
leaders, like Khawajah Baqi Billah, on the other. He had undertaken to 
bear the entire expenditure of Khwajah's hospice, and was the principal 
patron of the Naqshbandi order newly introduced in to the subcontinent. 
Owing to the death of the principal historians of Akbar's reign, his last 
days have not been adequately described, but there can be no doubt 


` about Shaikh Farid's importance at this crucial juncture. It was he who, 


according to the supplement of Akbar Namah, brought the unwelcome 


news of Abu al-Fadl's assassination to’ the King, when everybody at the ` 


court was afraid to do so.” Later, after Akbar's death, he gave 
protection to the court physician Hakim ‘Ali, who was accused by 
Jahangir and Akbar's widows of having caused the Emperor's death by 
neglect and wrong treatment.” There is no doubt that, in spite of the 
courtly courtesies between them and magnanimity habitually displayed by 
Faidi and: Abu al-Fadl to their personal enemies, Shaikh Farid and Abu al- 
Fadl were in diametrically opposite camps. Apart from their obvious 
ideological differences, in his Ruq'at, Abu al-Fadl expressly complains 
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against Bakhshi-al-Mumalik (Shaikh). and says that he: leäds the emperor 
to follow a path completely different from that which Abu al-Fadl, with 
great difficulty and thousands of arguments, persuades him to adopt. a 


Shaikh Farid played an important role.at: the. time. of Akbar" s death. 
Akbar was angry with Jahangir on account of his part in Abu: al-Fadl's 
assassination and other rebellious deeds, and efforts were being made to 
have. him ‘passed over .in favour. of his son- Khusrau. At this critical 
juncture, when the future king and his religious policy could have great 
significance for the country, Shaikh Farid asserted himself. He struck out 
for Jahangir, secured for him the support of the: Sayyids of.Barah (and 


- the army, which he controlled as its pay Master-General) and offered him 


the allegiance of the Muslim nobility on his taking "two oaths, the. first 
that he would protect Islam and the second that he would refrain from 
punishing his son. and others who had sought to deprive him. of his throne 
by. birthright."” According to.the Jesuit accounts, "the. leading noble, 
having been. set: by others. as- their representative,:came to the Prince and 
promised; in. all their names, to place the kingdom in his hands, provided 


_ that he would: swear to defend the law of Mahomet,: and to do no ill: or 


offence, either to his son... or to those who had sought to secure his 
son's succession."”* Payne, who has summarised.:-in English .the 
contemporary Jesuit accounts, explains in a note that "the leading noble" 
referred to in the text "was Shaikh Farid, more generally known as Mir 
Murtaza Khan." n? " Jahangir, whose succession was uncertain, and who was 
in danger of his life. from ‘Khusrau' s supporters,gladly gave these 


assurances and in the_ company `of . Shaikh Farid’ -visited Akbar at. his 


death-bed when a. reconciliation between the. son and the father took 
place and. the question of Succession was. decided. ‘by. Akbar' s making a 
sign to. ‘Jahangir. to wear the ‘sword ` ‘of the. ‘Timurids. Akbar. shortly 
thereafter died on 27. October 1605. 


According to some accounts, Akbar repeated’ the e A of Islamic 
faith and even recited surahs from the Qur'an on his death-bed. This is 
doubtful, as Akbar had lost the power of spéech by this time, -but there . 
are good reasons to believe that, long before his death, Akbar's religious 
views had ceased to be a source of anxiety to those devout Muslims who 
were in the best position to judge. Khwajah Baqi Billa, easily the most 
important: ` -religious personality of- Akbar's later days has a “Most 


‘significant remark in a letter addressed to Akbar's great’ critic Hadrat 


Mujaddid-i ` Alf-i Thani.’ He wrote: "Have no fear in’ mind abcut the 


king.” This letter is undated, but as the Khwajah died in 1012/1603, it 


must have’ been written at least two year before Akbar's’ death: and: is 


‘probably one of the early letters written- bythe Khwajath after. the 
initiation of the Mujaddid in- 1008/1599." 


Evidence “about Akbar's 
behaviour ‘at the time of his death is “somewhat conflir ‘ting, but a careful 
analysis of the- material available confirms‘ Sir Thomas Roe's.. finding 


‘recorded less than twelve years -after Akbar's: deati:,..in a. letter 


addressed from Jahangir's camp at Ajmer (on 30 October C1616) to the 
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Archbishop | of Canterbury, saying: that Akbar died in formal. ee of 
Islam. 


Akbar's Religious Policy and Causes of His Failure. It only remains to 
adjudge Akbar's religious policy in general. While making this assessment, it 
is important to remember that this policy manifested itself in two distinct 
sets of measures which were. separated from each other by añ interval of 
several years,and which differed. sharply in their nature and usefulness. On 


the one hand was Akbar's adoption of the principle of Sulh-i Kull (Pedce . 


-with all) and the political and administrative measures which he took to 
broaden the basis of his government and secure the goodwill of: all. his 
subjects. For his policy of religious tolerance and giving adequate share in 
administration to all classes of people there can be nothing but praise, and 

` it was this part -of his policy which stood the test of time,.and became a 
part of the Mughal political code. These measures, however, could have 
been easily accomplished ‘without offending Muslim opinion. They: involved 
nothing more than what. the Arab conqueror of Sind, Muhammad b; Qasim, 
had adopted, with the full concurrence of the Ulema of Damascus: Zain al- 

Abidin introduced similar measures in Kashmir without a murmur on the part 
of Muslims, and Akbar himself had abolished jizhyah, contracted marriages 
with the Hindus and employed them i in ee positions without cme the 
Muslim community., : 


The second set of measures relates to the regulations laid down for 
royal disciples” and other steps taken by Akbar in his role of the 
"spiritual guide" who would end all religious ‘conflicts and controversies. 
These measures, which later writers (though neither Abu al-Fadl nor 
Bad'uni) designate as "Din-i-Iahi" were set in motion more than fifteen 
years after the enunciation and implementation of Sulh-i Kull policy 
and were a product, as Bada'uni's account shows, of the differences and 
debates of the 'Ibadat Khanah. They stand on a different footing from the 
earlier measures. Basically, the royal patronage of particular order or 
cult runs counter to the principle of equality and impartiality of 
treatment implicit in the idea of Sulh-i-Kull which was Akbar's gift to 
Mughal polity and Indian society. Even otherwise, Akbar's attempt to set 
himself as a Jagat Guru, the spiritual guide of his people, was nothing 
but a mistake and a misfortune. Vincent Smith isnot usually a reliable 
guide in Indo-Muslim history, but he is fully justified in describing what 
has been called the Divine Faith as "the outcome of ridiculous vanity, a a 
monstrous growth of unrestrained autocracy," and in considering it " a 
monument of Akbar's folly, not of his wisdom". Akbar" s Hindu well-wishers 
like Raja Bahagwan Das ` and Raja Man Singh” left him in no:doubt about 


their dislike of his religious innovations.. The only. prominent Hindu who- 


became his disciple was Birbal, regarded by succeeding generations as 
Akbar's court jester.Muslims were, however, greatly offended and a 
reaction started against Akbar's policy which was to have results quite 
different from those which he wished to achieve. A modern Hindu historian 
has rightly said:. 


Ea 
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"If Akbar had stopped with the remission of jizya, the prohibition of 
cow-slaughter, the partial Hinduisation of administration and patronage to 
Sanskrit literature without coquetting with Hindu ‘philosophy and religion, - 
history would have exalted. him to the rank of the greatest statesman and 
nation-builder of the world. His fancy to be th prophet of a new religion, 
and become the religious as well as the temporal head of the subjects 
proved the ruin of his noble scheme. He created no united nation, but a few 
Muhammadan hypocrites and a class of slavish Hindu enthusiasts--who could 
write Allah-Upanishad (Upanishad of Allah) to please their royal guru and 
whose descendants would not drink water without having the darshan of 
the occupant of the throne of Delhi, even if he were Aurangzeb. He: did 
injustice to Islam and unnecessarily humiliated her, for which history 
cannot forgive him, because this was done not in the interest of the state, 
but in pursuit of a personal hobby, however pious it might be. The imperial 
throne could not longer be the symbol of unity and’ centre of equal 
attraction to both peoples. While it attracted the Hindus, it repelled the 
Muslims." 


Akbar' s failure was also due to bigger forces operating outside. the 
court. At this time a great Hindu religious revival was sweeping the 
country. It commenced in Bengal, but under Chaitanya's successors, 
Mathura in Northern India became the great centre of resurgent. Hinduism. 
We have narrated that the great crisis of the judicial history of Muslim 
India arose over the action of a wealthy Brahman of Mathura who forcibly 
took away the building material collected by the qadi of the place for 
the construction of a mosque, used it for building a Hindu temple, and, 
when the qadi remonstrated, reviled the Holy Prophet. Muslim historians 
do not record the name of the Brahman, but it would not be surprising if 
this particular incident occurred in connection with the large scale . 
Vaishnava temple-building operation which were going on at Mathura at 
this time, with the full support of Raja Man Singh. Who himself put 
up a large costly temple. The defiant and intolerant spirit. which had 
been inculcated by the new movement can be seen in the attitude of the 
Brahman, who forcibly took over the. material collected by a government 
official for a mosque. Other incidents of this nature can be found in 


- Mujaddid's letters. 


‘Another indication of the new spirit was that now, for the first time, 
the Sanyasis were organised on a political and military basis. The order of 
Sanyasis was organised by Shankra in the ninth century, and till Akbar's 
time seems to have taken no interest in politics. Panikkar says: 


"During the early years of Akbar's reign, armed Muslim Faqirs attacked 
and killed a ‘number of Hindu Sanyasis and though the matter was 
represented to the Emperor by Madhu Sudhun Saraswati, the authorities 
afforded them'no redress. Madhu Sudhun Saraswati then initiated a large 
number of Kshattriyas in seven out. of the ten orders (the three excluded 
ones being Tirtha, Asrama and Saraswati) and placed on them the duty of 
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defending religion (dharma). In Mughal times we have numerous: instances 
of conflicts in which these Hindu templars fought the Muslim Faqirs."" _ 

: With such developments: proceeding in the country, -possibly with: ‘the 
support: of Akbar's Hindu officer,” ‘his’ efforts: at. religious ‘syncretism 
were ‘doomed to failure.. Of course, the roots of: this failure: went even 
deeper--to-‘the fundamental ‘differences between: Islam. and Hinduism and 
the basic reluctance of the two: communities to merge. By now Hindus 
and. Muslims. had co-existed: for. ‘Centuries--occasionally. in. conflict, 
generally in peace--but they had never coalesced. The. over-ambitious 
attempt. at a merger went against the genius of the two: people;:::and 
could. find acceptance. only in the circle of court sycophants. It: failed,as 
it was bound:to, but- the ‘aggressive attitude of the Hindu revivalists: and 


the offence. which some of Akbar's - ill-advised . measures ‘gave’ to the 


Muslims, compounded the.. failure. They led- to a reaction which: was to 
impair even the existing basis of. harmonys:* 2. pear a las eee 

Bayazid Ansari (932-989/1526-1581) and the Raushaniyyah: Movement. 
A contemporary religious movement, with which Akbar had only a brief, 
incidental ‘contact; but which was as heterodox as. Akbar's own religious 
views, may perhaps be suitably dealt with here. ‘It-was the: Raushaniyyah 
movement of the north-west: frontier, which: created serious political 
problems ‘for Akbar and. his successors. The founder of the. Raushaniyyah 
sect.. Miyan Bayazid Ansari (called Pir-i Raushan or Pir-i Rawkhan by his 
admirers and Pir-i Tarik. by the critics) was born at Jullundur in 
932/1526, just a year prior to the replacement of the Afghan rule by the 
Mughals. Soon, the family moved to Kaniguram in south Waziristan, where 
Bayazid had a very unhappy. childhood, marked by: hostility ‘towards his 
father, who had divorced his, mother: The boy's religious bent, however 
showed early, and during his- trips to the Indian ‘subcontinent, he freely 
mixed with Hindu Yogis and sufis of all types. He is said to have. been 
specially influenced by Sulaiman. of Kalinjar, an Isma'ili whose doctrine 
of Imamah is said to have formed the basis of. his conception of Pir-i 
Kamil. Bayazid was a man of mystical bent of mind; ‘and ultimately 
expounded doctrines which have raised Serious controversy. His principal 
work, Khair al-Bayan, has not been published, and his autobiography, Hal 
Namah, is also in manuscript. An authoritative - and -réally. reliable 
appraisal of his teachings is, therefore, not possible at present. According 
to Dhakhirat al-Khwanin, written in the reign of Shah Jahan ‘by Shaikh 
Farid of Bhakkar, Miyan Bayazid was a person of great psychical powers. 


"Whoever saw him became his follower." About Khair al-Bayan; Shaikh 
Farid says that it contains arguments proving the truth of Wahdat al- 
Wajud, "from the nass, the Hadith and statements of the ‘great men of 


the earlier times. In reality it is‘a wonderful: book and if one examines ‘it 


in an impartial spirit, one is bound to be benefited by it.” The account 


- of Bayazid's teachings, as given in the Dabistan-i: Madhahib, however, 
shows ‘that his views were exceedingly heterodox. According to: this . 
account,’ he argued that anyone who did not possess ‘knowledge of ‘his own . 
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Maulvi Muhammad Shafi is of opinion : "What Dabistan gives as his 
doctrines are probably his war regulations relating to the period in which 
he was at war with the Mughals and other Afghan tribes hostile to him." 
The account of Bayazid's first encounter with the Mughals, as recorded 
in his autobiograhical Hal Namah, however, shows that his followers were 
acting on these principles even before he was at war with the Mughals. 
"The immediate cause of his warlike exploits is thus narrated in Hall 
Namah, (ff. 471). A caravan returning from India, halted at a village 
peopled by ultra fanatical group of his followers. Infuriated by the gross 
neglect as they thought, by the caravan people of the affairs of the next 
world, the villagers looted and destroyed the property of the caravan, 
which brought upon them the wrath of the authorities in Kabul..." 


The implementation of Bayazid's doctrines and looting of the 
caravans led to drastic action by the authorities in Kabul, and a conflict 
between him and the Mughals started which did not cease during the 
remaining years of his life. Bayazid's other tenets brought him in conflict 
with orthodox ulema. According to the Dabistan, Bayazid did not think it 
necessary for a person to perform ablutions before. prayers: or face the 
Qiblah at the time of prayer. These doctrines led to orthodox opposition 
by Pir Baba and Akhwand Darweza with we shall deal later. l l 


Miyan Bayazid Ansari died in 989/1581, and the mantle of leadership 
fell on his son Jalal-ul-din usually referred to as Jalala, by the Mughal 
historian. In 989/1581, when Akbar was returning from Kabul after 
dealing with his brother Hakim, the orthodox ulema of the area brought 
Jalal-ud-din to him and wanted him to be punished for his unorthodox 
tenets. Possibly taking into consideration the age of the young man, or 
according to Akhwand Darweza as he "himself was a heretic, " Akbar was 
not disturbed by Jalal-ud-din's views, and let him go scotfree.This proved 
a costly gesture, as Jalal-ud-din soon led an active rebellion against the 
Mughals. In 994/1586, the Raushaniyyahs closed both the roads between 
Kabul and the Indus, and even besieged Peshawar. Only after two years 
was the hostile confederacy broken up, but Jalal-ud-din escaped, tried to 
enlist the help of 'Abdullah Khan Uzbeg, and in 1008/1599 even sacked 
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Ghazni. Shortly afterwards, he was wounded in the course of an. inter- 


tribal conflict and died as a result of injuri 
flict i : of injuries at the age of thirty- : 
Trobule with his successors, however, continued and ay in. reo 


Shah Jahan did the d i 
the Mughals | escendants of PR Raushan accept employment under 
Apart- from its religious jnd iti i ti mo 

t ; political aspects, the Raushani 
movement had an important literary side, and led to the COBORI oE 1 


` number of prose and poetical works in Pushtu. — 


2 
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i Chapter 18 


THE MUJADDIDI REACTION 


Khwajah Baqi Billah (971-1012/1563-1603). The old mystic order of 


‘Islam in India, particularly the Chishtiyyah, normally disassociated itself 


from affairs of the State. Towards the end of Akbar's reign, a- new 
religious order entered the subcontinent which followed a different 
approach, which has been vividly- described ‘by Khwajah ‘Ubaidullah 
Abrar, `a distinguished Naqshbandi saint, in his statement: pele Tere as 


"If I were after spiritual prominence, no disciple would be left with 
the. other saints. But I have another mission, viz., to bring comfort to the 
Muslims. To achieve this, I have to associate with the worldly rulers, 
gain influence over them. and thereby fulfil the objectives. of the 


Muslims." <. San att oo ae ae i 

_ Khwajah Baqi Billah, who introduced the Naqshbandi order into Hind- 
Pakistan was born in .971/1563 at Kabul. After completing his scholastic 
education at his birthplace and Samargand, he visited several saints and 
wandered far and wide in spiritual quest. In this ‘connection he spent 
some time in Kashmir, visited Lahore where, according to one: account, he 
had his first meeting with Akbar's Mir Bakhsi, Shaikh Farid, and later 


moved to Delhi. Here, he settled down in. the hospice of a famous Chishti 
saint, who once came out of his prayer-room at the dead of night, and 
told the Khwaja t'o leave forthwith for Transoxiana. At Bukhara he. was 
‘initiated into the Naqshbandi order by a leading saint whose father and 
‘pir was the spiritual guide of ‘Abdullah Khan Uzbeg, the “ruler: of 
Turkistan. He asked Khwajah Baqi Billah to make the Indo-pak 
subcontinent the field of his activities. SFE ooo 

'- Khwajah Baqi Billah came first to Lahore, where he spent more than 
za year during the viceroyalty of his friend Qulich Khan, and then left for 


Delhi. After his second visit to the subcontinent he did not live for more’ 


than six or seven years, but during this brief. period he brought about a 
veritable revolution in the spiritual life of Muslim India. For one thing, 
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Empire. But the Khwajah's work was i 
| e | not confined'to the extensi 
Naqshbandi silsilah, he had _ such a self-effacing digs ee 


pale, but 2 o o Whatever material is available leaves no 
do that not hwajah Baqi Billah's work’ memorable becai 

his having firmly planted the Naa dic Se 
FOSA D E ce aqshbandi order in the subconti » bt 
that he. also Provided ` thë- "rallying point around “which the PRA 


disciples, admirers and co-workers is enough to bring: this out. Foremost 


amongst the Khwajah's helpers, was. Shaikh Farid, to whose dominant 
Khwajah. include Qulich Khan, the devout viceroy. of. Lahore, 'Abd al- 


i-Thani and Shaikh 'Abd al-Haqq Muhaddith. The great change which the 
e Capital brought about may be’seen in the’ case 


Khwajah's presence in th 


of Sadr-i Jahan, who was Akbar's ‘chief ecclesiast. during hisi later-years © 


and played an-important: part in reconciliation between J: 
Bee eS en tad ote m e pe Te ation between Jahangi hi 
father. In 1002/1593, he” had ‘become’ one `of. Akbar's: qs 


Bada'uni has described the ‘lengths to ‘which he was Prepared to go. Six 
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years. later we see him approach Khwajah. Baqi Billah. with. a desire to. 
become. his disciple. As the Khwajah was. keeping indifferent health and. 
this important noviate needed special attention, he. entrusted his spiritual 
education to a distinguished disciple, viz. Hadrat Mujaddid Alf-i-Thani, 
and the latter's letters addressed to Sadr-i Jahan show that the Sadr was 
firmly drawn into the inner Naqshbandi circle. Te AET SOR "alate NER 
_ -Khwajah Baqi Billa who. died in. 1012/1603 must have had. 
extraordinary. spiritual powers.: The way he influenced those who came 
across him may be seen even.in the case of the Mujaddid. The latter 
first. met, him at the advanced. age of thirty-six. By then he had written a 
couple. of pamphlets, had. helped. Faidi in. the writing of his Tafsir and 
was a powerful pen. His vast. potentialities were already there, but. now 
there was an awakening and, indeed, a.. tremendous.. heightening of his 
spiritual.. and intellectual powers, -and this cannot be. attributed. to 
anything other than. his. pir’s influence, encouragement. and guidance. The 
Majaddid paid his pir the highest, compliment which a,Muslim can pay by 
saying, that. since the days of the Holy Prophet there was never such. 
guidance and ennobling companionship. as was provided by the Khwajah, 
and he was grateful to God that if he was not alive in the day of the. 
Prophet, at least he had been given this opportunity... ecc wen. 
-Through his great spiritual’ powers, saintly character, spirit of 
dedication, the basic attraction of the Naqshbandi order in a society 
dominated by Turani rulers and nobles and his own links with the great 
saints of Central Asia, the Khwajah was able to obtain quick results in a 
very short time. Still, he had his limitations. His health: which had never 
been very good was worn ọut-by fasts. and nightly vigils. By temperament 
also he was too mild and self-effacing. to. make a dynamic leader. His was. 
the path of self-purification, suffering: and self-sacrifice. He was a 
stranger to bitterness and anger. When a disciple of his was tormented by 
the people of. Sambhal and wanted to retaliate, he sternly rebuked him. 
. All honour. is to-him as:a-saint.-Purity. of character and spirit of silent 
dedication coupled. with a penetrating: insight into the..minds of men 
enabled him to work wonders within a short time, but he could not lead a 
broadbased, popular movement. At best, he- could provide. solace and 
guidance to those “who approached him and, in the bewildering confusion 
of Akbar's reign,-his steady light illuminated the path of many men in 
key positions. This’ was of great value.’ In Akbar's days the Muslim 
spiritual’ leaders had either (like Shaikh "Abd al-Haqq) moved away from 
the court or had themselves fallen a victim to the prevailing spiritual 
anarchy. Now a saint had come to the capital, who was in close contact 
with the great nobles, whose spiritual powers: were unlimited and. whose 
faith was as solid as’a rock. Naturally his presence provided’ a welcome 
_ anchorage, but’ Muslims had been ‘so hurt by ‘some of.Akbar's innovations - 
and actions that soon there was a powerful reaction against his policy 
and’ the orthodox Islam moved from a purely defensive position, This was 
essentially the work of a disciple of Khwajah Baqi Billah, who. brought — 
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the gifts of a dynamic personality, a powerful: : ranising 
sai : ean » 4 pen; great organising. 
ability, a vigorous intellect and ripe scholarship to the tack, aid 


completely altered the situation. ; 
Hadrat Mujaddid Alf-i Thani 972-1034/1564). Khwajah Baqi Billah's 


most prominent disciple was Shaikh Ahmad, popularly known as. Mujaddid- 
Alf-i-Thani ("Reviver of Islam during the Second Millenium"). He was 
born on 26 June 1564 at Sirhind, the capital of East Punjab during ` 


Mughal rule. After receiving a thorough education at Sirhind and Sialkot 
the young Ahmad set up as a teacher at his native place, but was soon 
attracted to Akbar's capital, Fathpur Sikri. Here he move in the most 
distinguished intellectual circles, and seems to have favourably impressed 
Abu al-Fadl; and his versatile brother, Faidi. Shaikh Ahmad's views and 
temperament had little in common with those of the two brothers 
(through he seems to have passed through a period of youthful: free- 
thinking and at one time wrote verses with the poetic surname of Kufri, 
the heretic"), but they had enough respect for each other's learning to 
be able to carry on this intellectual comradeship in spite . of- the 
difference in views. According to a biography of the: saint, written 
shortly after his death by one of his disciple, he helped. Faidi in the 


Possibly it was this discussion which led the Shaikh to write a: small 
booklet entitled Ithbat al-Nubuwwah ("Affirmation of Prophethood) of 
which an incomplete version, along with Urdu translation, has recently 
been published by Dr Ghulam Mustafa Khan of Hyderabad. It is a: well 
written, dignified pamphlet containing copious quotations from the 
writings of Imam Ghazali justifying the need’ for Prophethood and 
explaining the inadequacies of ‘human intellect.. = 5 ye 


Shaikh Ahmad's literary career had begun a little ‘earlier, ‘when. 


"Abdullah Khan Uzbeg, the king of -Transoxiana, besieged Mashhad,. the 


local Shi'ah ulema addressed an “Open Letter" of protest to the ulema of 
Transoxiana. The arguments contained in this letter were being repeated 
by Shi'ahs in India in support of their creed, and Shikh Ahmad undertook 
to reply to them. He accordingly wrote his Radd-i Rawafid ("Refutation 
of the Rafidis"). It is a. brief polemical pamphlet reiterating familiar 
arguments, but gives some indication. of the style which was. to 
characterise Mujaddid's maturer work. After a time, the Shaikh returned 
to yar and began to devote himself to religious and intellectual 
pursuits. < Se ae me ee 


“In 1008/1599, he visited Delhi and went to see Khwajah Baqi Billah, 
who asked him to spend a few days in his hospice. Shaikh Ahmad agreed, 


5a feta eat ete AO ai 
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and within two days requested the Khwajah to admit him to his discipleship. 
This request was readily accepted and the Khwajah initiated Shaikh Ahmad 
into various stages of spiritual development under the Naqshbandi order. 
The new disciple greatly impressed his spiritual guide, who wrote in a letter 
about him: ; l 5 


"Shaikh Ahmad is an individual from Sirhind, rich in knowledge. and 
vigorous in action. I. associated with him for.a few days, and noticed truly 
marvellous things in his spiritual life. He will turn into a light, which will 
illuminate the world." -` 

After a stay of six weeks Shaikh Ahmad returned to Sirhind with his 
spiritual powers greatly heightened, and convinced that he had a major 
role to play in ‘the religious life of the times. He twice. visited. Delhi 
during the lifetime of his murshid, who. deputed him to work at Lahore, 
and frequently réferred those who came for mystic initiation to him to 
his gifted disciple. On Khwajah Baqi Billa's death, Shaikh Ahmad rushed 
to Delhi, but soon retired to Sirhind, which remained the main seat of his 
activities. He carried on his work partly through personal guidance. and 
oral instructions, but he had by now discovered his great literary gifts, 
and knew. that he could also fulfil his mission by addressing well-written 
and effective. epistles. on religious and public subjects to important 
personages of the day. Khwajah Baqi Billah had by his‘ warm praise and 
encouragement, made Shaikh Ahmad aware of his potentialities. He had 
also facilitated the achievement of his task by providing him with useful 
contacts with persons in key positions in the State, and by stimulating 


- their interest in Islam. Shaikh Ahmad was just the person to make full’ 


use of. these opportunities. He felt deeply on religious matters, was a 
profound scholar, a master of polemics, _and possessed a polished and 
forceful literary style. He began addressing letters written in a language 
which would move mountains to leading nobles of the State, bemoaning the 
sad state in which Islam had fallen in India, and reminding them of their 
duty. Among the persons he addressed were, besides Shaikh Farid whom he 
addressed:'repeatedly, Khan-i-A'zam, Sadr-i Jahan, Khan-i Jahan, and 'Abd 
al-Rahman Khan-i Khanan. ae a ; i Leh Peri 

~ `It is not. true, as many have held, since Maulana Abul ‘Kalam Azad . 
eloquently put forward this view in his tadhkirah, that but for these 
letters Muslim. nobles would not have stood by Islam, or but for the 


efforts of Shaikh Ahmad, Akbar's. heterodoxy . would have superseded 


Islam in India. Generally’ speaking, the Muslim nobility had not been 
unmindful of its responsibilities, and Akbar's heterodoxy had died with 
him even before Shaikh Ahmad took an active hand in the matter. But it 
would be : wrong to underrate the: importance of his letters on 
contemporary and subsequent history. Akbar's religious policy had failed 
even without..these letters, but that was merely a negative situation. An 
attempt ‘at introducing: certain ‘religious innovations was made and. it 
failed, and the status. quo should have been ‘restored. The fact. that 
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merely the status quo was. not restored. was’ due: partly: to thé ‘genéral 


atmosphere in’ the country. and partly to. Shaikh | d's Tae 
aps oo l ~Ahmad's efforts.: H 
contributed: largely’ to the . swing `of. ‘the pendulum: from Akbas 


heterodoxy to: Aurangzeb's vigorous ultra-orthodoxy, rather than a-return 
to Babur s and Humayun's policy of laissz faaire. The rhetorical: appeal 
of Shaikh Ahmad's letters kindled religious fervour, and resulted in a 
religious revival which, though it took. some time to bear fruit, deeply 
influenced the history of this subcontinent and, indeed, of the Muslin 


he wrote to them not to waste their‘ time in that pursuit.” His ‘disciples 
were also harassed. The Shaikh advised them to stand the ordeal coolly 


not pray to God for averting it; he should calmly patiently enjo 
whatever calamity is sent by his. Beloved, God.’ y a Eee SOY 

_ Jahangir has been criticised for: his. conduct towards the Mujaddid, 
but. the Mughal government found it advisable: to: keep:a. watch on the 
activities of religious leaders, with large, devoted followings: Even Shah 
Jahan, an. orthodox Muslim, had. to expel from his- dominion. Shaikh:-Adam 
Banori, a celebrated : disciple -of the. Mujaddid, °after:. getting chim 
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interviewed: ‘by his wazir,- Sa'dullah’ Khan, and. the celebrated scholar 
Mullah’ Abd al-Hakim. Jahangir took: similar action: against’ some other 
saints with large followings. One of them was the Afghan saint Ahmad 


Sun (the patron.of Khan Jahn Looi who later rebelled against Shah Jahan) 
‘who was imprisoned during the first year of Jahangir's reign: The 
biographers of the saint throw a revealing light on the action taken 


against him. "One of the royal courtiers cited the case of the. Safavids, 
who were originally pirs and dervishes, but with the help of their 
followers had ascended the throne of Iran. Another said that even now 
there’ were persons living in the garb of dervishes, whose fanatical 
followers exceeded the-army of a province, and named Ahmad Sun," 
There is no evidence to connect Shaikh Ahmad of Sirhind with. worldly 
ambition, ‘but Jahangir's action against him may well have been. on 
political‘considerations. © —— on ele keh of at es 
.. After about a-year the Shaikh was released from the fort, presented: 
with."a.dress-of honour and Rs. 1000. for expenses," and given the ‘option 
of accompanying.the royal camp. or returning to: Sirhind. The. Shaikh 
preferred to remain in the royal camp. According to Jahangir, he "justly: 
presented that his punishment had really been a valuable lesson to him, 
and that his desire was to wait on me.""” This enabled the Shaikh to visit 
the whole of the Empire, and even to establish friendly contacts: with the 
Emperor. It appears that Jahangir came to hold the Shaikh in great 
esteem. In his autobiography, he twice refers to having. made large 
offerings to the saint. Amongst the Shaikh's letters is.one addressed ‘to 
the Emperor, and in two others, he has expressed. his satisfaction: with 
the liberty enjoyed by him and the conditions prevailing in the royal . 
camp. In one of these, he has given a detailed account of a lengthy 
conversation with the King on religious subjects, which the King heard. 


with great interest and apparent satisfaction. 8 8 8 |... T 
Shaikh Ahmad was in the royal:camp for nearly three years. His: 


letters written during this. period contain very few biographical details, 


but seeing the.contemporary entries in Jahangir's Tuzuk, one is struck by 
the. fact that during this period easygoing Jahangir was unusually: 
religious, and it would not be surprising if the Emperor's ultra-orthodox 
mood may have something to do with the Shaikh's presence in the camp.’ 
Dealing with the conquest of Kangra and his visit to that place early in 
1031/1622, Jahangir says: Eg PU oe, Fe re ae ee 
“a ". e: [went to see the fort of Kangra, and gave an order that the 
Qadi, the Chief Justice (Mir 'Adl) and other learned men of Islam should 
accompany me and carry out in the fort whatever was customary 


“according. to’ the religion of Muhammad. Briefly... by the grace ‘of God, 


the call to prayer and the reading of the Khutba and the slaughter of‘a 
bullock, which had not taken: place from the commencement. of: the 
building of the ‘fort till now, were carried out’ in, my presence. I... . 
ordered a'lofty mosque to be built inside the fort."" °° o0 0o > 
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It is quite possible. that Shaikh Ahmad was one of the "other learned 
men of Islam" accompanying Jahangir at Kangra. Soon after, the saint's 
health began to fail, and with the Emperor's permission he. returned to. 
Sirhind. Here he lived, in seclusion, devoting himself to —— and prayers 
till his death on 10 December 1624. 


Mujaddid's Influence on the History of Muslim mnda. Shaikh Ahmad, 
the most forceful and original thinker produced by Muslim India before the 
days of Shah Wali Ullah and Iqbal, occupies a. high place, not only amongst 
important religious personalities of the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent, but of 
the entire Muslim world. His exposition of Tawhid-i Shahudi was a distinct 
contribution to Islamic thought. Perhaps even more important was the 
attitude of vigorous self-confidence and self-assertion which he. contributed 
to Muslim thinking, and the like of which had been rarely seen since the 
days of Ibn Taimiyyah. He joined the Naqshbandi order, but the white heat 
of revivalist fervour which one finds in his writings is not visible even 
amongst early Naqshbandis, and the fact that, in spite of Shah Wali Ullah's 
emphasis on moderation, the Mujaddidiyah revivalist branch ultimately 
superseded other branches of. Naqshbandiyyah order, not only in the Indo- 
Pak subcontinent, but in the Ottoman Empire, was possibly:a factor -in 
creating that atmosphere which favoured the rise and ‘acceptance of 
Wahabism. Mujaddid Alf-i-Thani has enjoyed considerable reputation 
amongst sufi circles outside his land of birth. The Naqshbandiyyah order is 
Central Asian and Turkish in origin, but, remarkably enough, the ‘branch: of 
the order which was prevalent in the later days of the Ottoman Empire was 
not the original Central Asian Nagshbandiyyah Duss the. revivalist 
Mujaddiyyah branch. = 


We are here concerned primarily with Mujaddid's 1 influence over. the 
course of affairs in the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. While. discussing 
Akbar's religious policy, we have referred to the circumstances which 
made its failure inevitable. The inability of Hindus and Muslims to 
common spiritual brothehood was the result of. the basic concept ofthe 
orthodox Hindus that Muslims are untouchables. This attitude became 


aggressive as a result of the revivalistic fervour of the  Vaisanavia - 
Gosains of Mathura. It became .more marked during Akbar's era of. 
toleration, but the writings of the Mujaddid which reveal the anguish. 
‘which he felt at the low position of Islam under Akbar and even later, > 
also militated against the success of Akbar's policy. In fact, it has. been 


stated that the swing of religious policy from Akbar to Aurangzeb was, in 


a considerable measure, due to the influence and: teachings of Mujaddid 


Alf-i-Thani. 


Mujaddid's forceful and eloquent letters, which he- addressed to. the: 


leading nobles at Jahangir's court, calling upon them to rise in defence 


of Islam and uphold the dignity of their religion, have. not been: 
translated into English. It is not easy for anyone who has not read them: 
in the original Persian to form an adequate idea of their power and. 
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effectiveness. These letters were addressed. They. were really "open 


letters' and eopies of: these letters--not less forceful than the , poems 


with which Byron tried to engender enthusiasm for the cause of Greek 
independence, or Hali tried to reawaken Indian Muslims--were soon made 
out, supplied to Mujaddid's disciples and admirers, and pinenwise given 
wide circulation. : 


It has been stated by Mujaddidi. writers that “Aurangzeb Decaie a 
disciple of Khwajah Muhammad Ma' sum, son and successor of the 
Mujaddid. Even Aurangzeb's contemporary satirist, Ni'mat Khan ‘Ali, 


refers to this in his Wigayah, but the statement is not entirely free 


from doubt. Two collections of Khwajah Muhammad Ma'sum's letters have 
been published. In the Cawnpur edition,: which has received wider 
circulation, there is a long letter dealing with spiritual subjects 
addressed by the Khwajah to Aurangzeb before he came to the throne. In 
the Amritsar edition, there are many letters addressed to Aurangzeb 
dealing with political matters, and thus ‘supporting the theory of 
relationship between the saint and the Emperor, but the: authenticity of 
these has yet to be established. Khwajah Muhammad Ma'sum did not live 
very long after Aurangzeb's accession to the throne, but the official 
history of. the period refers to him and his brother's visits to the 
Emperor's court, receiving high honours and rich rewards. After his death, 
his son, Shaikh Saif-ud-din, came to. stay at the royal capital, and was 
apparently in close contact with the Emperor. The court history speaks of 
the Shaikh. Next year, on 3 June 1669, the Emperor visited the saint at his 
residence, late at night, and returned to the palace’ after spending an hour 
there. 


It has bar stated; on “the doubtful authority. of Raudat-al- 
Qayyamiyyah, that Aurangzeb became a disciple of Khwajah Muhammad 


. Ma'sum, son of .Mujaddid Alf-i-Thani. This statement is not free from 
_doubt. The Sirhindi saint with whom Aurangzeb seem to have had closest 


relations in early days was Khwajah Muhammad Ma'sum. He was the 
eldest surviving son of the Mujaddid and presumably ranked higher in 
the family heirarchy. Even otherwise, his tastes must have appealed to 
Aurangzeb. He was a great scholar, and in additon to many long letters 
in Arabic was author of several works, including a book on Hadith. His 
Maktubat were published in 1965, and show a great mastery of style. 


‘These letters do not seem to have been arranged chronologically, and 


some of these clearly addressed to Aurangzeb as a prince have been 
captioned as’ if they were addressed. to Aurangzeb. While Khwajah 
Muhammad Ma'sum's letters deal mainly with spiritual matters, two 


of Khwajah Muhammad Sa'idiyyah covers 216 pages only, but contains as 


many as nine letters addressed to Aurangzeb. while Khwai th Muhammad 
Ma'sum's letters deal mainly with spiritual matters, two of F’ vajah 


Muhammad Sa'id's letters to Aurangzeb urge him to uphold: nari'ah, 


put down heresy, build mosques and madrassah and lookafter the ulina. 
"Alamgir Namah, the court history of Aurangzeb's first ten years of 
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reign, refers at one place to a gift of three hundred ashrafis to "Shaikh 
. Muhammad Sa'id and Shaikh Muhammad Ma'sum" and at another place to. 
a presentation of a khil'ah and two thousand rupees to the "pious 
Shaikh Muhammad Sa'id", He died within a few months of Aurangzeb's 
coming to the throne," * and now Khwajah Muhammad Ma'sum became 
the seniormost member of the family. He was also in contact with 
Aurangzeb, but. apparently these. relations became closer when his fifth 


son Saif-ud-din. went to stay at the royal capital. The first volume of | 


Khwajah Muhammad Ma'sum's Maktubat (published at Cawanpur) contains 
one long letter on Jihad-i Asghar and Jihad-i Akbar to "Prince Aurangzeb" 
written presumably when the latter was trying to reconquer~ Qandhar 
-~ from. the. Safavids. In. this letter the Khwajah quotes. traditions 
prescribing capital punishment for the Shi'ahs. In thé second volume of 
Khwajah's letters (published at Ludhiana), there. is. another letter. on 
spiritual subjects, while the third volume (published at Amritsar). contains 
four letters addressed to Aurangzeb, written during the last years of. the 
saint. In. one of. these letters (No. 227), there is a reference to the 
Emperor having expressed a desire to receive. spiritual help from the 
saint (istimad-i twajjuh-i gha'ibanah), but his. may only be the. reqüest 
of an admirer, and not of a regular disciple. Some interesting. letters of 
the saint are addressed to his son, Shaikh Saif-ud-din, who corresponded 
with him about the. spiritual life of the Emperor. Khwajah Muhammad 
Ma'sum died nine years after Aurangzeb's .accession to the throne. 
Ma'athir-i. 'Alamgiri, an authentic history of the reign, speaks of his 
son Shaikh Saif-ud-din being a formal witness at.the wedding of Prince 
„A'zam. Next year, on 3 June 1669, the Emperor visited the saint at his 
residence late at night and returned to the palace after spending an hour 
there. ‘Shaikh Saif-ud-din died in 1096/1685: The most important Sirhindi 
_ saint at this time, and one with whom ‘Aurangzeb's close contacts’ can be 
historically established was Khwajah Muhammad Naqshbandi II, another son 
of Khwajah Muhammad Ma'sum: Two small collections of his Maktubat have 
been recently published by Dr Ghulam Mustafa Khan of Hyderabad and some 
of them are-of great historical significance. One of the. letters: (Vol.:1, 
No. 56), written when Aurangzeb was in the Deccan for conquest of Bijapur 
and Golkonda, contains the following entry: I Pioa ae a EE 


"This Faqir had left his. native town for the purpose of Hajj. On ‘the 
way I received an order of the. Emperor with his own signature (written 


‘in his own handwriting?) and expressed of great enthusiasm and 


friendship. In accordance with his wishes I came over to his camp. He 
showed me endless kindness and would not.agree to my departure (for Hajj) 
this year. .He called Prince. Muhammad Kam Bakhsh in his presence and 
_ entrusted him to me. He told the prince that he himself had derived great 
satisafaction in the company of the saints of this silsilah, and that the 
prince should.also derive. benefit from me and get busy. (in spiritual 
exercises) under me. Accordingly, the Faqir. got the prince busy ‘(in 
spiritual) exercises and he thoroughly relished it. Next day, according to 
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the wishes of the Emperor, he came. to:m house. He himself. visi 
repeatedly.) pa o tage aden E e e ae zosi, visited = 
Ma'athir-i 'Alamgiri also mentions the saint's presence in’ Aurangzeb!s 


camp at this time and sheds further light on the’saint's close relations 


. with the: Emperor. On: page 169 of Sarkar's translation of Ma'athir-i 


'Alamgiri, there is an account of the audience of "Shaikh Muhammad 
Naqshbandi : (obviously: an error for’ Naqshband) of: Sirhind": with: the 
emperors. This interview apparently took place between 12. and.16 June 
1686, before the royal camp reached ‘Sholapur. At page 189 of the same 
book, the historian records the marriage, by imperial command, ofthe 
three daughters of 'Abd al-Hasan Tana Shah, the last ruler of: Golkonda 
One of them was married to "Muhammad Umar son’of Shaikh Muhammad 
Naqshband of Sirhind". When it is considered that the other two daughters 
of Tana Shah were married to Sikandar Bijapuri, the ruler of Bijapur, 
and to a son of Asad Khan, the Prime Minister, it becomes obvious that 
the family of Shaikh Muhammad Naqshband must have ranked very high in 
the estimation of the Emperor to be placed on a. par with them, These 
marriages took place in the second half of 1689, and if Khwajah Muhammad 
Naqshband had stayed on in the, royal camp. till his. son's marriage, his 
stay there must have extended over several. years. This: is. supported by 
the Mujaddidi accounts. Perhaps the -Sirhindi saint to whose influence 
over Aurangzeb an ironic reference is made by Ni'mat Khan. ‘Ali in ‘his 
account of war with Golkonda (Wigayah) was Khwajah Muhammad 
Naqshband II. . eal det tiie fie ae eo 

_ The above evidence amply illustrates Aurangzeb's éxtensive and close 
contacts with the Sirhindi saints. On: the other: hand,- it¢ is a. historical 
fact that at one time the study of the: Maktubat of:Hadrat Mujaddid was 
banned under Aurangzeb's orders. The relevant order issued by Qadi Shaikh 
al-Islam (on 1 December 1679) has-been: reproduced ‘in:Ma'araj al-Walayah 
and the ban finds an echo in Raudat al-Qayyumiyyah.. It may also be 
relevant to state that there is clear evidence of Aurangzeb's warm regard 
for some contemporary saints. of other silsilahs -also,.and the only saint to 
wien he pays a high tribute in his own letters was Shaikh. 'Abd al-Latif of 
2urhanpur who, according to,Ma'araj al-Walayah. was very ‘critical | 
Hadrat Mujaddid. ee oe Ye: WA YORE Soe oot 

It would be a fair inference on thé basis of what thas“been stated 

above that, while Aurangzeb was ready to enforce. the: verdict of the © 
ulema even in case of a -book. like. the Maktubat of. the Mujaddid and 
though conclusive evidence about his having become. a disciple of 


Khwajah Muhammad Ma'sum is not available, there. is plenty of reliable 
evidence indicating his close. contacts with Sirhindi saints--particularly 


Khwajahs: Muhammad Sa'id and Muhammad Ma'sum, and the latter's two 
sons, Shaikhs Saif-ud-din and Muhammad Naqshband I1--and his high regard 


-for them, 2. 
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There are definite historical links between the Majaddid's. family and 
Aurangzeb. Even more remarkable is the fact that almost all the steps 
which. are associated -with Aurangzeb's religious policy were advocated 
forcefully by the Mujaddid in his letters. The. Mujaddid. had. seen those 
days when, according to him, "the non-Muslims carried out aggressively 
(ba-tarig-i istila’) the. ordinances of their own religion in a Muslim State 
and the Muslims were powerless to carry out the ordinances of Islam and 
if they carried them out they were executed." He. recalled with great 
anguish that in those tragic days, those who believed in the Holy Prophet 
were. "humiliated and were powerless, while those who denied his 
Prophethood enjoyed -high position, and used to sprinkle salt on the 
wounds of the Muslims with ridicule and taunts." : gn Fs 

These developments so hurt the sensitive mind and soul of the 
Mujaddid that, not only was he filled with anger and hatred against 
Akbar, but against the non-Muslims too. What troubled him even more 


was that with ‘Akbar's withdrawal of patronage from Islam, and an- 


aggressive religious revival amongst the Hindus, non-Muslims had started 
the persecution of Islam. The Mujaddid writes in a letter: The non- 
Muslims in India are, without any hesitation, demolishing mosques, and 
setting up temples in their place. For example, in Karkhet (Kurukshetra) 
Tank there was a mosque and the tomb of a saint. They have been 
demolished and in their place a very big temple has been erected. i 
Hindus were even interfering with Muslim observances, but Muslims: were 
powerless to carry out openly many of Islamic injunctions. - "During 
Ekadashi, the Hindus fast and strive hard to see that in Muslim towns no 
Muslim cooks or sells food on these days. On the. other hand, during the 
sacred month of- Ramadan, they openly prepare and sell food, but owing 


to the weakness of Islam, nobody. can interfere.. Alas! the ruler of the ee 


country is.one of us, but we are so badly off. - : T E 
These developments distressed the Mujaddid. Iron entered: his soul, 
and he felt that consideration ‘shown to Hindus in the previous reign had 


emboldened: them.’ He, therefore, urged a reversal of that policy, and a- 
restoration of the regime when jizyah was imposed’on the Hindus, and- 
Islam was the dominant religion. In a number of letters, he expressed his 
regret at the abolition of the ban on cow-slaughter. He repeatedly called 
upon the Muslim nobles not to: associate with. non-Muslims or even 


unorthodox Muslims, or. join them in their assemblies. 


` His attitude towards the Shi'ahs- was similarly stiff. One of ‘his. 
earliest polemic efforts was the booklet Radd-i Rawafid in which: he © 
advocated that the Shi'ahs were not Muslims and proposed: the harshest E 
treatment for them. Even`in later life he remained on the watch against - 


: a í ry : Be wa eo: : ; K = . her: at 
Shi'ah usages getting a’foothold in Muslim India. Once the preacher a 
the principal mosque of Samana did not mention -all the four Caliphs-in 
his 'Id sermon. The Mujaddid immediately wrote an open letter to the 


religious personages of that city, rebuking them and other inhabitants of | 


| 
| 
| 


a 
oe 
I 
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the place, on the neglect of their duties, and for their failure to deal 
"aggressively and offensively" with that "unjust preacher". In a letter 
to Shaikh Farid, he criticised association with the Shi'ahs and even stated 
that the company of Muslim non-conformists was worst than that of 
non-Muslims. l : 


Shaikh Farid did not accept the Mujaddid's extremist point of view-- 
and in some of his letters the Mujaddid has expressed his disappointment: on 
his failures and omissions”’--but is it a mere coincidence that the attitude 
which Aurangzeb had towards the Shi'ahs, at least during his early days, 
was identical with that of the Mujaddid? Summing up the influence of the 
Mujaddid, Professor Aziz Ahmed says: 


"In a way he was the pioneer of what modern Islam is today in the Indo- 
Pakistan subcontinent--isolationist, self-confident, conservative, deeply 
conscious of the need of- reformation but distrustful of innovations, 
accepting in theory but dreading it in practice, and insular in its contact 
with other civilizations."” ak ee ee Ce 


The Mujaddid's influence on the subcontinent--especially after its 
recent revival since the publication of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad's 
Tadhkirah in 1919--has been far-reaching, but he cannot be held 
responsible, either. primarily or entirely, for the trends listed by the writer. 
Many factors have contributed to them, but basically the psychology which 
these trend reflect is product of our milieu. Practically since the defeat of 
the Turks at the gates of Vienna in 1683, the Muslim world has been 
engaged in a struggle with the West, in which it has not been gaining the 
upper hand. The final dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire, coming as it 
did during the days of the mass media of communication, created a 
particularly profound impression. The continued pressure of the West on the 
Muslim world in military, political, intellectual and religious fields has not 
only driven loyal followers of Islam to a state of frenzy and despair, "not 
unlike or. unequal to that experienced eight centuries ago by the 
Christians," but has also created hatred and bitterness against the West. 
This has resulted in the development of certain "complexes," which were 
unknown when Islam was triumphant and could afford to take a more 
relaxed view. 


In a way, the psychological situation which confronted Muslim India 
in the last quarter of the tenth/sixteenth century was something similar 
to what was faced by: the outside Muslim world some centuries later. Muslim 
political had posed a threat to deal with the problems failed, but 
ultimately men like Khwajah Baqi Billah, Shaikh Farid and Khan-i A'zam 


- mastered the situation. Still, the position had been so dangerous that it 


created a reaction on sensitive minds similar to that which the- modern 
Muslim world has felt in the face of the later and bigger crisis. For 
sheer self-preservation, therefore, Muslim India had to throw up defences 
and take up attitudes which were unnecessary in the days of a triumphant 
Islam. The Mujaddid was the spearhead of this reaction to a provocative 
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situation. It would, however, be a mistake to think that he was mentally 


conditioned to only one limited: approach. In view of the situation with . 


which he was confronted, mainly one side of his character came to the 
fore, but those who have made a thorough study of his Maktubat know 
that it represented only one facet of his versatile personality. He 
repeatedly says in his letters that the injunctions change with the 
times and attitudes, have to vary according to circumstances. Perhaps it 
may be useful to quote, in this connection, from an article of Professor 
Khaliq Ahmad Nizami: . Ee 


- "It would be unfair not only to Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi but to history 
to brush aside his movement as Narrow and sectional. There is no doubt 
that on one or two occasions he has made certain remarks which are 
bitter and uncalled for, but hey are not the essence of his movement. 
As a matter of fact his attitude was a reaction to Akbar's religious 
experiments and to the atmosphere it had created at the court. As soon 
as that atmosphere. disappeared, his attitude underwent a great change. 
In letters written subsequently one does not find any bitter criticism or 
exclusiveness.""". | 


Pir Baba and Akhwand Darweza. When Khwajah Baqi Billah and Hadrat 
Mujaddid Alf-i-Thani were upholding orthodox Islam. in Northern India, 


another group of prominent religious leaders was fighting heterodoxy on the | 


north-western frontier. References has already been made to Miyan Bayazid 
Ansari, the founder of the Raushaniyyah sect, and the political and military 


consequences of his movement. The doctrines of Bayazid have not been’ 


authoritatively studied as yet. But if their account in. the Dabistan-i- 
Madhahib is. to be accepted, it is obvious that the prevalence of these 
doctrines would have resulted in the adoption of beliefs and practices quite 
different from orthodox Islam. According. to Major Raverty and the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, Bayazid's doctrines were founded on a version of 
Isma'ili heresy, while Caroe considers them "a revival of the Kharijite 
schism". Whatever may have been their basis, their popularity was 
essentially due to their response to local needs and conditions. They had 
very little in common with the form of Islam in Hind-Pakistan. or 
Afghanistan, and their adoption would have introduced a new and 
heterogeneous element in the Muslim society. = l 


This danger was fought: by Sayyid 'Ali Shah. Tirmidhi, popularly 
known as Pir Baba, whose tomb in the recesses of Buner 'remains to this 
day the most hallowed shrine in all the frontier country." He came to 
the Indian subcontinent as a child in the days of Babur and Humayun, but 
abandoned the world at an early stage and became a searcher after Truth 
and started studying under various scholar and mystcist. When his parents 
returned home in 947/1540, he stayed behind, and was later induced by 
two Pathan (Gigiani) notables to move to the Doaba, close to. Peshawar, 


. . to combat the spread of heresy in these part. After some time he. wished 
to return home, but the local Pathans successfully dissuaded. him- from - 
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leaving them. Ultimately he retired to a secluded placed in Buner, but 
whenever he heard of any heterodox preacher, he would visit him and try 
to counter his influence. He died at an advanced age in 1041/1631: and 


was buried in Buner. 


~ "Many of the direct descendants of Pir Baba have wielded great 
influence amongst the Yusufzai's and other tribes in the north of the 
Pathan belt. Three centuries later, in the person of Sayyid Akbar Shah, 
we shall see them taking a great part in supplying the rallying point. for 
the opposition to the Sikhs and later to the British. And there are still 
among these Sayyids men who are esteemed." ; 


Pir Baba was essentially a saint and a mystic. His most important 
disciple, who was a scholar and a writer, was Akhwand Darweza, whom 
Raverty calls "the greatest and most venerated of all the saints of 
Afghanistan."* He was Pir Baba's principal lieutenant in controversies. 


- with the sects they considered heterodox--Raushaniyyah or Shi'ahs or 


even the less orthodox sufis. It was he who. coined the word Pir-i Tarik 
as the title or Pir-i Raushan, which his followers as Tarikis". He wrote a 
large number of books to spread orthodox Islam and refute the views of 
the unorthodox. Many of these--like Irshad al-Talibin and Makhzani- 
Islam--have been repeatedly printed. His Tadhkirat al-Akhyar wa al- 
Ashrar. Though written in the language of a controversialist who was 
deeply hurt by un-Islamic practices he saw around him, is an interesting 
contemporary account of the religious personalities in the Pathan area 
during the eleventh/seventeenth century--both the orthodox whom he 
calls Akhyar and the unorthodox whom he calls Ashrar. After his death in 
1048/1638, his work’ was carried on by his son Akhwand Karimah and 
their many disciples. Khushhal Khan Khattak refers to his Makhzan as a 
book current amongst scholars in his time. "a a | $: 

The result of the efforts of Pir Baba, Akhwand Darweza and others 
holding their. point: of view was that -Miyan Bayazid's moré unorthodox 
doctrines were abandoned. ¿ His pantheistic sufism, which is the main 
theme of his written works, found expression in the poetry of his 
descendant Mirza Khan Ansari, and gained currency, but his heterodox | 
views and practices did not strike root. Even Mirza Khan Ansari, who was 
probably his grandson and had at one time adopted his doctrine, abjured 
them before his death, and in course of time became a leading orthodox 
‘alim of Peshawar. 


- Production of Islamic Literature in Bengali. We have dealt with 
orthodox religious activity at Delhi, Sirhind and in the Frontier. Signs of 
religious activity of a somewhat different nature, but conducive to the 
strengthening of the forces of orthodoxy are visibe about the same time 
in distant Bengal. We have referred in an earlier chapter to the role of. 
the sufis in the spread of Islam in Bengal, and even the part played by 


religious leaders like Hadrat Nur Qutb-i "Alam in the political sphere. 


The religious history of Muslim Bengal is as yet unwritten, but 
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indications are that after the vigour and energy displayed by Chaitanya 
and his prominent disciples, and particularly owing to the vigorous 
expression which their devotion and religious yearnings found in the new 
Bengali literature, Islamic influences in the area gradually weakened, 
especially outside the principal cities. This happened partly as the waves 
of the immigrant sufis and preachers subsided and partly as an inadequate 
knowledge of Persian and Arabic outside the principal towns did not give 
an opportunity to the general population properly to assimilate Islam. A 
vigorous new Bengali literature was now coming into existence, often under 
the patronage of the Muslim rulers, and was concerned largely with the 
stories of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata and other Hindu themes. 
Muslim masses, not well verse in any language other than Bengali, heard 
Bengali poems and stories expressing these themes or saw them acted at 
Hindu festivals or under the patronage of Hindu landlords, and their mental 
background became more Hindu than Islamic. 


In the later part of he tenth/sixteenth century, however, we notice a 
marked literary activity amongst Bengali Muslims which increased their 
knowledge of Islamic lore. There was a regular movement to write in 
Bengali lives of the Holy Prophet and other religious personages and about 
Islamic doctrines. Sayyid Sultan who led this movement lucidly give the 
reasons for the new literary activity in his Wafat-i Rasul written in the 
second half of the sixteenth century: 


"All the Bengalis do not understand Arabic, 
None understands the words-of your religion. 
Everyone remains satisfied with (Hindu tales, 
T, the despised and the sinful, am in the midst of these people. 
I do not know what Ilahi (God) will ask ;me in the after-life. 
If he asks: 'Having been in their midst, why did you not tell them 
about the religion?' and blames me for this Fault, I will have no 
: m reply. 
Accordingly, I have composed Nabi vamsa (‘History of the’ 
Prophet's family') for the benefit of the ignorant people. 
For this so many people blame me that I have polluted this religious 
- book. 
When the learned read from the books, which are in Arabic, and do 
not translate them in the Hindustani (i.e. Beagali) language, how 
; can our people follow? 
In whatever language God has given one birth, that alone is his 
higest treasure." 


Sayyid Sultan, who belonged to Chittagong District, flourished from the 
middle of the sixteenth to the second quarter of the seventeenth century. 
He wrote a number of books--e.g. Shab-i Mi'raj (1585), Nabi Bangsha, 
Rasul Vijay, Iblis Namah--in addition to Wafat-i Rasul. He was a practising 
sufi, and his disciples carried on his work. Most important of them was 
Muhammad Khan (circa 1580-1650) who wrote a number of books on Islamic 


wa 
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themes. Amongst these Maqtul Husaain on the tragedy of Karbala is a 
classic of Muslim Bengali literature and is read even at present. 


These activities were not connected with any movement in Northern 
India, but Hadrat Mujaddid Alf-i-Thani had at least one Bengali disciple and 
paid him very special attention. Maulana Hamid Danishmand became 
Mujaddid's disciple in Sirhind and after his spiritual training returned to 
Bengal where he established a big khanqah and madrassah at Mangalkot 
near Burdwan. Shah Jahan gave large lands a waqf to his madrassah which 
remained till recently an important centre of Muslim orthodox influences. 


Chapter 19 


JAHANGIR 


Early problems. On the occasion of his crowning ceremony on 3 
November 1605, Jahangir issued a number of edicts for the welfare of the 
people, and. granted a general amnesty to all his former opponents. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman, the son of Abu al-Fadl, was promoted to the rank of 2000 and 
the nobles who had championed the cause of Khusrau during the last day 
of Akbar were allowed to retain their ranks and jagirs. 


Soon, however he was faced with the task of suppressing the revolt 
of his son Khusrau, who had fled to the Punjab and raised the standard 
of revolt. Shaikh Farid who had been instrumental in securing Jahangir's 
accession again took a leading part in dealing with this challenge and 


‘was able to arrest. Khusrau. Jahangir was pleased’ so much with. the 
-Shaikh's performance that he visited him in his tent, embraced him, 
conferred on him the title of Nawab Murtada Khan and appointed him 


governor of Gujarat. 
C Khusrau's rebellion was suppressed’ with little difficulty, but it 


incidentally led to a far-reaching development. Khusrau's cause had been 


blessed by the Sikh Guru, Arjan Dev, who had aided him with monetary 


help. After the defeat of Khusrau, the Guru was summoned to the court 


to answer for his conduct. The Sikh historians say that the enmity of the 
‘Hindu Diwan of Lahore. Chandu Mal, who had a family quarrel with the 
Guru, was mainly responsible for his troubles. The Guru was unable to 
- give any satisfactory explanation and was ordered to be put to death. As 
remarked by a modern Hindu historian, the Guru would have ended his 


days’ in peace if he had not espoused the cause of a rebel,’ but this 


< punitive action against him marked the beginning of conflict between the 
< Sikhs and the Mughal government, which later. assumed very ugly 
_ Proportions. 


Nur Jahan and Increase of Persian Influences. Another important 
event of Tahangir's reign was his marriage to Nur Jahan in 1220/1611. 
She was the widow of a Persian nobleman, Sher Afgan, who had been 


é 
Že 
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l faujdar of Burdwan and had met his death while resisting arrest by Qutb- 


ud-din Khan Koka, the viceroy of Bengal. The popular accounts which 
became current soon after Jahangir's death made the whole affair 
reminiscent of the biblical story of David and Absalom, but they are not 
accepted in responsible circles. Nur Jahan was nearly forty when, three 
years after the death of Sher Afgan, she became the royal consort, but 
she was a capable woman, and soon acquired a great ascendency over her 
husband. In fact, she became the joint ruler of the kingdom. Coins were 
struck in her name, and Jahangir used to say that he had handed her the 
country in return for a cup of wine and a few pieces of mutton. Nur Jahan's 
relatives were entrusted with the most important posts in the realm. Her 
father obtained a high office and her brother, “Asaf Khan, in course of 
time, became the Prime Minister,and his daughter, Mumtaz Mahal, "the 
Lady of the Taj," married Prince Khurram, who succeeded Jahangir as 
Shah Jahan. l i 


The influence of the gifted but masterful queen and her relatives was, 
as we shall see later, not entirely beneficial, but they were all capable 
people and, until Jahangir's later years, administration of the Empire. was 
efficient. Their influence attracted from Iran a large number of brilliant 
soldiers, scholars, poets and civil servants, who played an important role in 
the administration and the cultural life of Mughal India. 


Political’ Developments. One of the most fruitful achievements of 
Jahangir's reign was the consolidation of the ‘Mughal rule in Bengal. This 
province had been incorporated in the Empire under Akbar, but "the 
governors of Akbar's time, notably Raja Man Singh, contented. themselves 
with securing. the nominal submission of the old independent Afghan and 
Hindu zamindars, the Bara Bhuiyan being the most important of. them, and 


did not make any serious attempt to bring them under the direct control. 


of the government." In Jahangir's reign concerted attempts were made 
"to crush all independent. zamindars and impose a uniform administrative 
system over the entire territory". This was largely the work of Jahangir's 
foster brother, Shaikh 'Ala-ud-din, entitled Islam Khan who was viceroy 
of Bengal from 1017/1608 - to 1022/1613, and can well contest with 
Shatistah Khan the claim of being "the greatest viceroy of the Bengal 
subah". He employed all possible methods--force, rewards diplomacy--to 
terminate the independence of the powerful zamindars and was successful 


in his efforts. He also enlarged the territorial limits of the Empire by 


subjugating Kuch Bihar (1018/ 1609) and conquering and annexing Kamrup 


(1021/1612). In 1021/1612, he shifted his capital from Rajhmahal to Dacca, 


which was a singularly appropriate choice, particularly in view of, the 


_menace of the Maghraids on the eastern rivers. Islam Khan died on 21 
August 1613, and, after an interval of four years, during. which his 
_ incompetent brother was in charge of the area, his good work was 
“carried, on by another capable viceroy, Ibrahim Khan. He. devoted the six - 
_years of his viceroyalty (1026-1032/1617-1622) to political conciliation - 
and consolidation. Islam Khan had kept under close surveillance the near 
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relatives of the old zamindars and chiefs who had been displaced--like 
Musa Khan the son of the famous 'Isa Khan, and brothers and sons of 
'Uthman Afghan, the last great Afghan chief, who himself died fighting in 
1031/1612. In course of time Ibrahim Khan felt secure enough to release 
the political prisoners and even to employ Musa Khan and his companions 
in the Mughal service. The experiment proved successful, and Musa Khan 
rendered excellent service in the conquest of Tipperah (1027/1618). 
Ibrahim Khan died loyally fighting against Shah Jahan when he revolted 
against his father and tried to seize the government of Bengal. l 


Outside Bengal, the main military events of Jahangir's reign were the 
victory over the Rajputs of Mewar in 1024/1615, the re-assertion of the 
Mughäl authority in the Deccan and the capture of Kangra in 1029/1620. 
Two years later, the Mughals lost the great fort of Qandhar to the 
Persians and, in spite of efforts made during Jahangir's reigns, they were 
not able to recover it permanently. This was also the time of internal 
difficulties. Hitherto, Nur Jahan, Asaf Khan, and Prince Khurram had co- 
operated in controlling the affairs of the. country and Khurram had been 
the leader of victorious expeditions in Rajputana and the Deccan. Nur 
Jahan had, however, by now attained complete ascendency over the 
Emperor, and tried to promote the interest of Prince Shahryar, to whom 
her daughter by Sher Afgan was married in 1021/1622. This brought her 
into conflict with Prince Khurram, who revolted in 1032/1623. The prince 
spent much -time wandering in the south and the east, and at one time 
temporarily became master of Bengal and. Bihar, but was ultimately 
defeated and obliged to retire to the Deccan. In the end he asked pardon 
of his father, to whom he was reconciled in 1035/1626. 


Another important person to rebel against Nur Jahan's dominance was 
Mahabat Khan, who. had been deprived of his mansab. In despair Mahabat 
Khan resorted to drastic steps, and succeeded at one time in seizing the 
Emperor while he was encamped on the banks of the Jhelum. Nur Jahan 


. however, proved too clever for this simple soldier and was able to secure 


the release of her royal husband. Mahabat Khan was forced to flee to the 
Deccan, where he joined Prince Khurram. Next year, Jahangir, while 
returning from Kashmir, died at Bhimbar and was buried at Shahdarah, a 
suburb of Lahore. Through a relay of messengers, Asaf Khan sent word to 
his son-in-law in the Deccan, and was able to secure his succession 
without much difficulty. Nur Jahan, who had a magnificent tomb erected 
over the grave of her husband, retired from the world and lived a quiet 
and lonely life for sixteen years after the death of Jahangir. 


By now the fame of the. Mughal Empire had spread to distant lands, 
and in Jahangir's days embassies came to his court from European 
countries. England sent Captain Hawkins in 1608, and Sir Thomas Roe, 
the ambassador of James, I, came to conclude a commercial treaty in 
1615. By September 1618, he was able to obtain a farman signed’ by 


Prince Khurram as viceroy of Gujarat, which "gave reasonable facilities 
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for trade," but, owing to the Prince's oppositi id 
dj l pposition, did not allow." 
building to be bought or built as permanent residence "t - a 


Unhealthy Features of Jahangir's Rei i hear 
i HIY gn. Jahangir was large-h 
level-headed, and well-meaning,but was an sace ioe lee re 


abandoned Akbar's experiments in religion, but otherwise maintained his | 


policy of Sulh-i Kull and Preserved his administrati instituti 
licy l e ative. institutions. 
Painting, as we shall see later, received special encouragement under 


Jahangir pe 
ve pa l and some of the most beautiful Mughal gardens also. belong to 


_ Owing to likeable personality, brilliance of his 7 i 
friendliness towards foreigners, Jahangir has been Bore en 
especially by English writers. There are, however, certain unfavourable 
aspects of his administration, which not only cast a shadow. on his 
regime, but darkened the course of the later Mughal history. For one 
thing, the extension of the, Mughal dominion came practically to a halt in 
his day, and the Empire ‘suffered a serious blow in the loss of Qandhar 
Dealing with the halt of Mughal expansion, in spite of vast imperial 
resources: and large unconquered areas in the Deccan, a contemporary 
Dutch writer somewhat harshly points out: "The probable. explanation is 
to be found in the sloth, cowardice and weakness of the. last. emperor 
Salim, and in the domestic discords of his family."” l ' 


Even more regrettable was the huge 
1 é growth of bureaucracy and the 
resultant increase in government expenditure, No large territory was. 
added to the Empire, but the number of mansabdars, which under Akbar 
stood at 800, increased to 2941 in Jahangir's reign. 


The author of Ma'athir al-Umara', himself a financial : l i 
f 4 Re. ancial e ; 
with the fiscal history of the Mughal period, says: SPERE sealing 


"In the time of Jahangir, who was a careless prince and paid ne 
attention to political or. financial matters, and who os Cone E 
thoughtless and pompous, the fraudulent officials in gathering lucre, and 
hunting for bribes, paid no attention to the abilities of men. or to their 
performance. The devastation of the country and the diminution ‘of 
income rose to such a height that the revenue of the exchequer-lands fell 
ea lacs of rupees while expenditure rose to one crore and fifty lacs, 
a So i moe expanded out of the general treasury _(Khazanah-i 

Jahangir must bear the ultimate responsibility for this: state of 
affairs, but the immediate cause was the dominance and policy of Nur 
Jahan. She ,was a woman of noble impulses and good taste who spent 
large sums in charity. particularly. for the relief of indigent women and 
worked hard to relieve the drabness of the Indian life. Many innovation 


which enhanced the grace and charm of Mughal culture can be directly 


traced to her, and her influence. led to the maintenance of a magnificent 
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court. All these things, however, cost money, and strained. the rayal 
resources. 


What was even worse was the the high style of living which was 
introduced at the royal court, was copied by the nobility, and an era of 
extravagance with its concomitant of corruption and demoralisation 
amongst officers of the State was inaugurated, which corroded the 
structure of the Mughal government and weakened the tone of the 
administration. A contemporary Dutch account sharply criticises Nur 
Jahan and her "crowd of Khurasanis" for what it was costing the state 
to maintain "their excessive pomp" and complains that the foreign 
bureaucrats were particularly indifferent to the condition of the 
masses." To Nur Jahan herself belongs the doubtful honour of introducing 
the system.or at least the nomenclature of Nadhars’--corruption at the 
royal level--and Asaf Khan emerges in the pages of Sir Thomas Roe's 
account of his negotiations at the Mughal court in a very poor light, as 
exceedingly greedy for gifts. 


The era of extravagance, which was ushered during Jahangir's reign 
was fed from two other sources. One was the change in the prevalent 
philosophy of life. The old Indian emphasis on plain living and the 
excellence of limitation of wants is not altogether consistent with the way 
of life introduced by Muslim rulers in the subcontinent, but (allied to the 
sufi philosophy) it has not been without a measure of potency.In Akbar's 
days in particular with his emphasis on the spiritual side of things, it is easy 
to trace a certain idealism an other-worldliness, and the ability to rise 
above purely materialistic values, in spite of the elaborate grandeur of a 
great empire. The Irani newcomers did not share this attitude to life and 
under their influence "gracious living" became the summum bonum, the goal, 
of human existence. 


Another factor responsible for increased extravagance lay in the vast 
opportunities for spending provided by the new commercial contacts with 
Europe, which brought out some pathetic propensities of the Mughal 
nobility, and royalty. Edwardes says: "The new trade with Europe did afford 
the wealthy upper classes in India wider opportunities of indulging their 
taste for costly knick-knacks, which were entered in English export lists 
under the general category of 'Toys,', intended for presentation or sale to 
the Indian nobility."” In this Jahangir led the way. He "was described as an 
amateur of all varieties and antiquities, and displayed an almost childish 
love of toys. Covert describes how he presented the Emperor with a small 
whistle of gold, weighing almost an ounce, set with sparks of rubies, which 
he took and whistled there with almost an hour." ; 


In Jahangir's reign, the composition of the higher services was also 
disturbed. Akbar had made good use of the "Hindustanis"--e.g. Abu al-Fadl, _ 
Faidi, Todar Mal, Shaikh Farid (Murtada Khan), Man Singh, and Bhagwan 


` Singh--and had maintained due balance between the Irani and Turani 


elements. Under Jahangir this balance was upset, and Iranis became all 


Chapter 20 


SHAH JAHAN 


The reign of Shah Jahan, who formally ascended the throne on 6 
February 1628, is rightly considered the period of the greatest splendour 
of the Great Mughals. The Empire enjoyed a great measure of internal ` 
peace, and the Emperor had ample leisure to satisfy his taste for cultural . 
pursuits, and the Mughal armies could attend to the expansion of the 
Empire. The earliest internal incident was a minor rebellion in 
Bundelkhand where, on the death of Bir Singh Bundhela, the favourite of 
Jahangir and murderer of Abul al-Fadl, his son revolted (1037/1627). The 
rebellion-was put down without much difficulty, and in any case did not 
affect the even tenor of adininistartion in the country at large. Another 
early rebellion was that of Khan Jahan Lodi, a former viceroy of the 
Deccan. A large army was sent against him and after three years of 
desultory warfare he was defeated and killed in 1041/1631. The next 
event of importance was the war with the Porturguese in 1631-32. They 
had been permitted by the last independent Sultan of Bengal to settle at 
Hugli and had received commercial privileges, but they began to abuse 
their position. They had commercial and other relations with the 
Portuguese at Chittagong, who indulged in piracy in the Bay of Bengal 
_ and on Bengal rivers. Another cause for dispute was that Portuguese had 
fortified their settlement at Hugli and owing to their command of the sea 
and superiority in the. use of firearms, the Mughal authorities "could not 
but conceive great fears," to quote a contemporary Portuguese account, 
"lest His Majesty of Spain should possess himself of the kingdom of 
Bengal." Shah Jahan who had become particularly alive to the problem in 
the course of his wanderings in Bengal during his revolt against his 
father, gave orders to Qasim Khan Juwaini, the talented viceroy of Beng il, 
- to. drive them.out. As the Portuguese were well organised, elaborate 
measures had to be taken against them and they offered stiff resis.ance, 
but Hugli was captured in 1042/1632, and the miscreants were severely 
punished.” 


¿ 
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Another important event was the reconquest of Kamrup (1637-38) 
which had been lost to the -Ahom ruler in the pervious reign. In the 
eastern zone, however, the most memorable feature of Shah Jahan's reign 
was the long and peaceful administration of Prince Muhammad Shuja', 
which with short breaks extended over twenty-one years (April 1632-April 
1660). Shuja' was not a painstaking and careful administrator and some 
of his measures--e,g. the liberal lossely-worded concessions granted to. 
foreign traders--created problems in later days, but he was big-hearted. 
and generous and maintained a magnificent court. He adorned his capital, 
Rajmahal, with beautiful marbel palaces and other magnificent buildings, 
but they have now been swallowed up by the change in the course of the 
Ganges. He gathered a number of poets, musicians, and artists round him 
and it is not without significance that Alawal, the first important Muslim 
Bengali poet, was at one time in his retinue. He persuaded his father to 
permit him to take away two celebrated musicians of the royal court, and 
took other steps to deepen and broaden the foundations of Mughal culture 


in the eastern provinces. He is believed to have been a Shi'ah, and his ` 


court was thronged by Shi'ah and Irani nobles, who encouraged his taste for 
art and poetry. l g l 

` The Deccan Wars 1032-1048/1622-1638). Akbar had succeeded in 
annexing Khandesh, Berar and a part of Ahmadnagar, but the ruler of 
Ahmadnagar took advantage of Jahangir's preoccupation with the rebellions 
of Shah Jahan and Mahabat Khan to reassert his independence. Shah Jahan, 
who knew the Deccan well and had acted as governor for the area, adopted 
a vigorous expansionist policy. In 1043/1633, the last king of the Nizam 
Shahi Dynasty of Ahmadnagar was. captured and the famous fort. of 
Daulatabad fell into the hands of the Mughals. Three years later, Shah 
Jahan himself proceeded to the Deccan, and compelled the rulers of 


Golkonda and Bijapur to acknowleged the Mughal suzerainty and to pay 
tribute. k : 


Aurangzeb was appointed viceroy of the Deċcan in 1048/1638 and had 
under him the four provinces of Khandesh, . Berar, Telingana and Daulatabad, 
into which the Mughal dominion in the Deccan was divided. In 1048/ 1638, 
he conquered and added Baglana to the Empire. ad 


The North-West. Having attained his aim in the Deccan, Shah Jahan 
turned his attention to the north-west. The Mughals had not reconciled 
themselves to the loss of Qandhar, and in 1048/1638 Shah Jahan's 
officers were able to persuade 'Ali Mardan Khan, the local. Persian 
governor, to hand over the -fort to the Mughals and enter their service. 
Ali" Mardan Khan was a capable officer, and proved a great acquisition 
to the Empire. He served as a successful governor -of Kabul and Kashmir 
and his'memory is kept green by many magnificent buildings which -he 
erected. The gain of Qandhar was, however, temporary, as in 1058/1648 
the Persians reconquered the fort,and the repeated efforts made ‘by the 
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Mughals (in. 1059/ 
unsuecessfule: i75 


India, but occasionally their interest in their ancestral territory was 
3 2 


i losed their ranks by ‘now, 

is own against the Uzbegs, who had c } 
ae it imposible to hold the- country, and . evacuated Balg in 
- Shah Jahan"s attmpts to interfere in the affairs of Central Asia‘ faild, 


where they were, allowed to gather round ents: ! 
empire's service.” SG Ee aoe ae ee 
Mughal Relation with Iran and Turkey. It might Sateen 
review: here the Mughal relations hace ni OS aed oui hors 
, as’ a major € in these relations was attempted during. onan 
Turkey, asia major change in these. fr acetate ak Vek 
0 ign. When Babur, the founder of Mughal: Empire,: was, yet 
E ATR D Uzbegs:for the mastery of, Samargan ane Buene e 
revolution had taken place in Iran, where Shah Isma! il (90 a BIA epee 
had. established the rule of the Seeds SE VEE À eS ee 
te religion. The new dynasty had achieved. pc -as Champions .0! 
Seni a. for political as well a religious. reasons: nad. to ,adopt 
‘a poli yhich involved them in conflict, wit a E aes Pe 
ge ela Asia, and. which ushered a new era. os pungi sanan 
bitterness As. Bartold points out, from: the. tenth/sixteent century ne 
sturggle between Shi'ahs and Sunnis took a. ae ae eug BS es at 
duri i : This: conflict. airected |; paths, 
‘existed. during the middle ages. [nis cont shee eng. HAIPATI 
indi ry adversely, as his principa eg enemy, Shaiban. 
eee cite ee of Shah Isma'il and wa is ea 
reeled aislstance fom Me Terea eE: argramstan and let Td 
e ive and ultimatley he had to move to gna stony o que Hi Bile. 
Sree a & kingdom. Babur had two Shi’ ah wives, and at o n 


: Akbari, “Kabul “and Qandhar “wWére: resarded: ko ciho ; : 
EER A TPE E ert z pà ka -egarded: b th E f *3 1% i Fact 
Main gates of Hindustan, one leading to Tutkistan eos) te two 


| had: taken ^- steps "implvin: ne ee DaS 
E plying: tacit. acknowledgementi: of 
ORD but he remained "a staunch, though beri, Sica 
style’ swith Hoots Which he struck at Lahore were in the reer] 


„the names, of, the: first four Caliphs. Perhaps on 


thought of sending 4 Prince, or even going’ 
Iran "especially ty cic 2 Or even going Personally, in: aid of ‘the ruler:at 
Iran "especially in view of ‘the “claims of their ancestor on caer 


= soe ae i : us he Sod eae tis Pao : aq aye ay i ar 
£ During’ Jahangir's reign nó teora ERE chew ee O VEN 
< y puring’ Jahang: ZBR NO record. of any- dirèċtcommunicati 
between the Mughals” and ‘the “Osmanlis" in: available, : but,- eee ee 
swith peas enan consort, there: was a sharp deterioration in ‘relations 

n, Owing to: the dispute Over Qandhar. As stated Jin: the’ A'in-i 


reign the. relations with Iran worsened, as; “in 
n over Qandhar, & new source MOTSENEG, ¿ 


to subdue-the Shi'ah States 
vids of Persia as their natural protectors’ and even — 
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used their names in their: khutba"® Earlier in Jahangir's reign, 'Abbas: the: 
Great had pleaded on their: behalf with: his’ “brother,":and:even: offered: 
"to: let the land-hunger ‘of the Mughal nobles. be: satisfied’ at his’ expense: 
to save the Shi'ite ‘states from absorption.!”: In ‘Shah: Jahan's: days, Shah’. 
Safi pleaded with him, and ‘also: constantly: -wrote: to ‘the ` rulers:of. 
Golkonda and Bijapur, to guide and' encourage them, but all these efforts: 


were, :: however; ; occasionally. exchanged,:.: and:some contact: between: 
Istanbul. and: Delhi »was: established. »Sometime:zbetween::1049/1639% and) 
1053/1643. Dara Shukoh sent:.Mulla,iShaugqi with :a.:letter and. valuable! 
presents to. the Grand Wazir- Mustafa. “"Dara's envoy- being a:-learned; 
theologian was much. honoured -by: the: ulema of.:Constantinople;+ 


entertained with discussion on theology: and religion." 2) ss 


ster iat 


-Political ‘relations between the Mughals and Iran ‘and < Turkey,’ 
complicated by conflicting aims and objectives, were oftén strainéd, but, 
as shown by the welcome’ received by Dara‘ Shaukoh's énvoy,” under. 
suitable conditions there was scope for cultural amity and cooperation: 


lic ey ores 


rey. ch Akbar. h: | the. north. With the 
of regular system of land revenue assessment . and. establishment c 
efficient system of government,. cultivation was. extended l 
was. enhanced. Unluckily, Aurangzeb's rēlatioñs: with his elde 
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father, were:-not hap ioHis: request: z l 
a4. 3 BER $ a z PV. cHis: requests for: “additional ae 77 ee A 
pie attention..and many: difficulties were. placed sin p e ahi 
ce -antly. hampered: in:-his: dealings with’ the ‘rulers vofthe. Decean The} 
pS r = annual » tribute regularly. and, after. obtaining’ the: 
E a he court; sauraniezeb:demanded from the ruler:to Golkonda:a: 
oases cl tory to: cover: his: tribute.: The affairs of this kin see 
were in a disorder, and some member of the family a ae 


at Delhi. became even more manifest :in the case of Bijapur::In 1068 fl er ; 

, i: l om,:.and after: obtaining’ permission: f 
Ele ee ese ana poled eset aie tag annex Bijapur. Bidar se 
ae ; e Bijapur‘-army decisively: defeäted,. but 
again:Dara Shukoh and’ Shah Jahan interfered,” and Auranezeb et 
to incorporate: within: . the 


to: withdraw: at time when it: í : 
W: time “appeared-eas 
Mughal Empire a territory where Maratha hol 
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under: Raja; Jai-Singh.; Shuja was defeated near--Benares and.-forced to 


‘withdraw to Bihar. The forces of Murad and: Aurangzeb joined near ‘Ujjain 
in Central India. and. started moving. towards Agra: Dara; sent. Jaswant 
Singh to oppose, them, but-he. was defeated and the.victorious,-armies. of 


the. allies arrived-at Samugarh, in the, neighbourhood of Agra. Here, ;Dara 


with the bulk of imperial.army gave them battle, but he was no.match 
for Aurangzeb, in generalship, and. the, battle ended'in a complete. .defeat 
for him. a patie » ate a tight Lana ho cdiebpnc: autono teg ori ba niu 


Aurangzeb entered Agra, and was invited by- Shah Jahan’ to’ meet him, 
but his well-wishers, like Khalilullah Khan (who had originally: been:sent by 
Shah Jahan. as an. intermediary. and later. changed. over, to. his son) and 


Sha' istah Khan informed him that there.was a plot.to have him arrested and- 


assassinated. ooe 8 2 


` In any event, Shah Jahan had allied’ himself so thoroughly with Dara - 
a 3 


‘that Aurangzeb: refused to- trust: him, ‘placed’ ‘him: under’ polite -restraint 
June 1658), and assumed the’imperial authority (2PJuly 1658). Se 


-In the meanwhile, Murad, who was showing resentment. atthe growing 
power of his brother and had even begun "to. act openly -in. opposition. to 
Aurangzeb" was arrested through a stratagem (25 June). He was. imprison. in 
the fort of Gwalior, but some three years later, he made an almost 
successful attempt at escape. Aurangzeb," therefore, decided to“get rid of 
him. A complaint was lodged against him by thé son of a former Diwan‘of 
Gujarat whom he had put to death and, getting’ a legal fdtwa, Aurangzeb 
had him executed (4 December 1661). ° eae se cae 2 

~ Dara fled from Samugarh towards Delhi, but, after. wanderings in. the 
Punjab, Sind, Gujarat and: Rajputana, he was captured and put. to, death (13 
August 1659). Shuja', after the initial setback reorganised. hi ‘forces. and | 
„moved towards. Allahabad, Aurangzeb. met. him. at. Khajwah-and.. deci 
‘defeated. him.: He. was. pursued by: Mir, Jumlah, and., took refuge;.in.th 
_Arakans, where the Magh chief had him assassinated. $s: ; 


< hus ended‘ the grim’ struggle fór the ‘throne. 


already exercising royal powers after his entry in Agra, held’a g 
coronation ceremony in 1070/1659. ‘Shah Jahan ‘recovered from his‘ illness 
‘and, though there was, at the ‘beginning; an exchange of ‘bitter letters. 
‘between him and his ‘son, he ultimately became reconciled ‘to Aurangzeb's . 
‘kingship; and when he ‘died in’ 1077/1666,his daughter Jahan: Ara Begum, 


“who was with her father throughout his internme 
with a letter of pardon written by Shah Jahan) oo os D | 
Shah Jahan's: Reign. Shah Jahan,; whose reign ended on such. asad 


note, was perhaps the most magnificent of the: Muslim, rulers of the. Indo- 
Pak subcontinent. Will Durant, who is far from partial to the Muslim 


ity presented Auratigzeb 


rulers of India, remarks that, although there was -one ‘severe: famine 
‘during Shah Jahan's reign, “his thirty years of government: marked «the 


zenith of India's prosperity- and prestige. The lordly Shah (Jahan)* was-a 
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capable’ +t v, epee oe a 
E AF „ His Empire extended over an Areabigrer than +t; 
ny. .of us Mughal ‘predecessors, ‘and Wael maatau Che ee ot 


‘Sa'dullah Khan ‘(according ‘to yi 

minister; that ever ‘appeared in naan, 

pes him ‘to devote his a eta 

Characterised by extensive ivity i 
a 

„and encouragement of n 


father to hi f : ave like a consideraté.’ affacticcon 
rhe ingesects. During the first few years, he seeme ten Onate 
* een 


Mughal Emperor had nów: 4'Prin 
elong .year--but, Rajputs. in the 


the . Secretariat. - The 

e in a position to take 
Mughal polity, and, with | 
they made rapid headway. 
ment. of all his subjects on- 
time, Muslim scholars’ ‘and 
Islamic laws and principles, 


“thinkers were advocating this or the basis of 
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‘For ‘example,: Shah -Muhibbullah:of::Allahabad -wrote sin a -letter to „Dara 


. ‘position of privilege--that their interests:were not'safe: ¢o = 


Shah Jahan iai be pie [ Ch. :20 


‘Shukoh that the:Holy Prophet.:has. been’ referred tonas: :Rahmat:-al-lil- 
«J Alimin, ‘a‘blessing to all the worlds, and not only:to;the Muslims. Similar 
sentiments were being expressed -by :some:-other:.leading- Muslims. -Mulla 
“Abd : al-Hakim; the great’ scholar of. the: day;».gave: a= ruling:..that, | 
according :to Islamic Law, a:mosque..could not: be: set:up:on the: property . 
of another and the conversion of .a-Jain:.temple:into,.a mosque: by..Prince 
‘Aurangzeb was unauthorised. Thé controversies. of - the: period: remained 
‘one of: the controversies:in Akbar's days, but.:as.- they...were -without 
-Akbar's excesses and: innovations, the: Hindu. east: gained: even. greater 
‘support. It also awakened anxieties, . andthe: support:.which Aurangzeb 
‘was able to enjoy against. Dara.Shukoh: was..probably: due, : notonly.; to 
‘Dara's arrogance and -tactlessness,: but also tova. feeling: amongst: the 
Muslim nobility--especially among: the. Persian umara! , :who: had: lost: their 


= Under Shah Jahan, orthodox Islamic Law became more effective, ‘but 
‘Hindus had a‘ full share, not: only of the ‘official life, but':also.in the 
great artistic activity of the period--particularly painting,..music and 
‘literature. In this period. we not only see signs of increasing. Hindu — 
influence, but can also trace a‘ certain "Indian-Irani" controversy.: In: his 
rebellion against his ‘father, Shah Jahan's main: collaborator was -Mahabat 
Khan, whose opposition: to Nur Jahan and Irani umara' ‘was: well. known. 
This rebellion failed and, after his accession, Shah Jahan: maintained: his 
father-in-law Asaf Khan as the- chief minister. His two successors--Fadil 
Khan and Sa'dullah Khan--were, however, of indigenous origin, and Irani 
influence seems. to have decreased in the secretariat. The” Irani-Indian 
competition in the administrative: sphere found an echo in’ the literary 
controversies. of the day. Munir, a well-known poet of” Lahore, for 
-example, complained of the airs assumed by Irani writers, and Shaida, 
another prominent. poet of the day, challenged ‘his contemporary ‘Irani 
-poets, who were rated..very high by the Irani: nobles on many points“ of 
-the Persian language and style, = 00 S 0 5 Wa 
e These: developments. only: indicate. that: by now: ‘the. »:indigenous 
“elements, benefiting by:the:spread of learning:and. orderly government:in 
‘the country, had grown in'stature, and were able to. assert-their rights-in 
the administrative and literary spheres. Shah Jahan's own:vision -was- not 
„narrow or.parochial. He was conscious of the grandeur and the greatness 
of the Mughal Emperor in comparison with other rulers ofthe world and | 
“was mainly interested in building up a grand edifice, with’a large-hearted 

“approach to the problems. The way in’ which the Taj ‘was built’<is 
indicative of the policy pursued. At one time, it was thought that it was | 
_ designed by a Venetian architect. This view*has been abandoned ‘now, and | 
_ obviously the Taj represents. the culminating point of the development: of 
-the Indo-Muslim architecture. in the subcontinent. Referencés to“ those 
who took part in the production of this incomparable’ masterpiece 
indicate that no effort was spare to obtain the services of’ specialists in 


4 
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every phase< of: the: work from: everywhere.:c "Several -of these: were | 


indigenous craftsmen from Delhi, Lahore,: Multan and similar art centres 
of the -Mughal ‘empire, while others. were drawn from: more distant 
sources, such as:a‘calligraphist from Baghdad:and another from Shiraz,.:to 
ensure-that: all the inscriptions were correctly carved or inlaid; a.'flower 
carver’ from Bukhara; an expert in dome construction, Isma'il Khan Rumi, 
who by“his ‘fame may -have: come from Constantinople; a pinnacle-maker 
from “Samarqand; ʻa *master-mason from .Qandahar, and, lastly;+:an 
experienced garden-planner." The chief supervisor who co-ordinated the 
entire. work was one’ Ustad "Isa; "the best designer of. his time"- and, 
‘according to one account, originally’ an. inhabitant. of- Shiraz, - whose 
family ‘had settled in»Lahore. "It may be noted: that while the structural 
‘portions. of: the Taj seem to have been principally in the: hands of the 
‘Muslims, the decoration: was mainly the work of: the Hindu craftsmen, the 
difficult task of preparing the -pietra dura’ specially being entrusted to.a 
group. of the latter’ from Kanauj." ° as 


Shah Jahan's reign represents the golden age of ‘the Mughal Empire, . 


but, as some students of the history of civilisation have pointed out, the 
artistic productions of the period give an impression of over-ripeness and 


‘a certain loss.of vigor. Mughal civilisation had reached its: climax and 
‘was moving towards the normal declining phase of the great civilisations. 
‘But the resolute vigor of a man of iron will held together the structure 
‘for another ‘half a century, gave it new supports and the end came -very 
‘gradually. *2 sa os 4 a ; ° PS eee le. Th see 


` _ Dara Shukoh (1024-1070/1615-1659). All the four sons of Shah Jahan 


had distinguished themselves in various ways, but, apart from Aurangzeb, 
„the most celebrated was ‘Dara Shukoh. He’ was not such a paragon of 
virtue, as some critics of Aurangzeb have tried to show. In fact, Bernier, 
:an admirer and practically a partisan of Dara, states that he had Shah 
‘Jahan's able Wazir, Sa'dullah Khan poisoned.” Considering that Sa'dullah 


Khan did not rate Data Shukoh's ability very high, and might have 
influenced Shah Jahan against him, the allegation is ‘not wholly 


-improbable.- The- way Dara Shukoh. interfered, on. account of . personal 
“rivalry, with Aurangzeb's: efforts to extend the Mughal Empire in: the 
“Deccan betrays: a small.mind, and its: failure to ri 
considerations. ~. oi Ben. weed tee Ee aes ee ee 


se .above personal 


“It. is,. perhaps, unfair to judge a Mughal prince ‘harshly for the 


_Measures. taken. in a remorseless struggle for the throne, but Dara 

-Shukoh's .weaknesses as.a.man of affairs are also pretty obvious. His 
-affectionate father kept him at the capital, and thus deprived him of the 
_practical and hardening experiences of administration which Aurangzeb 
gained through years of solid work in the Deccan..He proved a’ poor 
general at Samugarh and, in spite of his self-praise and self-confidence, 
_ did-not..show any remarkable feat of personal bravery. The way he tried 
_ to reconquer, the fort of Qandhar through magic and the help of wonder- 


i 
li 


working. yogis also.b 
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irrational, mind. 1:7 


ne of Hadrat Miyan Mir's successors. In the meanwhile he had 
T completed, at aae age of twenty-five, Safinat al-Auliya 
containing biographies of sufi saints. A biography of Hadrat Miyan Mi 
and his principal disciples followed after two years. He also wrote brie 
sufi pamphlets, one of which, Shathiyat or Hasanat al- "Arifin, written in 
1062/1662, was in reply to those who were criticising Dara for his 
heterodox statements. In order to justify himself, he collected in this 
booklet a number of utterances and statements; by ċelebrated sufis, 
similar to those attributed to him. 


In Majma' al-Bahrain ("The Mingling of Two Seas") which was 
completed in 1065/1655, Dara Shukoh tried to trace parallels between 
Islamic sufism and Hindu vedantism. He also wrote poems under the 
‘poetic surname Qadiri and a manuscript of his Diwan is preserved in the 
Punjab Public Library, Lahore. None of Dara's books is without interest, 
but his translation of Upanishads, which he made with the help of 
Sanskrit scholars, had a particularly interesting history. It was e 
in 1067/1657, just before his disastrous struggle for the throne. A Frenc 
traveller, Anquetil Duperron, translated Dara Shukoh S Persian version 0 
the Upanishads into French and Latin. The Latin version, which Ke 
published in two volumes in 1801 and 1802, fell into the hands of = 
famous German philosopher Schopenhauer, and profoundly influenced the 
course of the Transcendental Movement which was just starting in 
Germany. As Rawlinson points out: "This revelation of an entirely es 
realm of thought reacted upon Germany in much the same manner = a 
rediscovery of the Greek classics upon Europe at the time. (0) e 
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Renaissance.""’ “Later “this influence. was extended: 
extended: to Emerson | an, 
influenced the Transcendentalist movement in the United States. a ee 


_.. ‘Data Shukoh's: personality gains additional interest by the fact that 


“Movement, but with his -loss of ‘Power the liberal. group also. lost its 


“cohesion and ‘potency... wie 


ST aa a oy ao 


= Chapter 21 ` 


© - -AURANGZEB (1069-1119/1658-1707) 


: Aurangzeb. Aurangzeb, the third son. of Shah Jahan was born on 21 


October 1618, at Dohad, on the. frontier of Gujarat and Rajputana.. He 
was younger than Dara Shukoh. and Shuja; but in competence and 
character he easily excelled them... He was industrious, far-seeing..and 
thorough. He had distinguished himself as an abel administrator during 
the long. years that he spent in the Deccan and other provinces. of the 
Empire. He was a fearless soldier and a skilful general and in his dealings 
with men he was cool and cautious. Owing to Dara's influential 
opposition life had not been a bed of roses for him and he had to learn 
at an early age of the tactics of cautious diplomacy. He kept his feelings 
under. control and could readily think of methods essential to success, `` 
Even.as a prince, Aurangzeb was. known for. his devotion to. Muslim 
religion. and observance. of — Islamic injunctions. . Dara. used: --to 


“contemptuously refer to him as Namazi (prayer-monger), while Aurangzeb 
-referred to his elder brother:as a "heretic," and. in-some of. his. letters 


written (e.g. to Shah Jahan) during the War of Succession, ‘he claimed 


that he was acting "for the sake of the true faith and the peace of the 


realm". As soon as he was „secure“ on the throne, ‘he Started the 


introduction of reforms which would make his dominion a proper Muslim 
State. After his second (and formal coronation on :5 Jue 1659, he issued 
orders. which were calculated to please the. orthodox. He appointed 


censors of public morals (muhtasibs) in“ all important cities to enforce 


Islamic Law and put down practices forbidden by the Shari'ah such’ as 


drinking, gambling and prostitution. He also“ forbade the cultivation ‘of 


bhang throughout the Empire. In 1057/ 1664, he issued his first edict 
forbidding sati, and repeatedly denounced the castration of children for 


‘sale as. eunuchs.: In the economic “sphere he showed a’ determined 
“opposition to all illegal exactions (abwab) and all the taxes which were 
‘hot authorised by Islamic Law. Immediately after his second’ coronation, 


he abolished inland transport duty (rahdari) amounting to 10%: ofthe 
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frontier of Bengal; but their army. had sùfferéd great hardships and thé’ 
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value of goods, and the Octroi(pandari) on all articles of food and drink — 


brought for sale into the cities. | . aged Mir Jumlah died on 30 March 1663, on his way back to Dacca.” "> 
T measures gave relief to the people and were popular, though | He was succeeded as viceroy of Bengal by, Shatistah Khar, who had 
difficulties. Gradually the S onsible for Aurangzeb's later financial a been transferred from the Deccan, owing to his failure against Shivaji. 
and steps were ae Soe s puritanism began to manifest itself = i He tried to retrieve his reputation in Bengal, and proved to be, deed, 
1079/1668, he forbade musi Ea not so universally welcomed. In ~ one of the most capable viceroys of the province. He administered Bengal” 
royal band, pensi d c ee ar als court and, with the exception of the | wisely, maintained a magnificent court, and achieved signal success in’ 
» pensioned off the large number of ~‘ate musicians and a bringing down the prices of the articles of daily use. He took action’ 


against the Arakanese pirates, who, with the help of Portuguese _ 


singers. The ceremony of weighing the Emperor on his birthday against 
_ adventurers and their half-cast offspring, had made the area’ unsafe, and 


gold and silver was discontinued and, in 1090/1679, the ceremony of 


da ne aa MiA SESE : ‘fi : R fet paie 5 ya 
Bee ceenoones In the course of time the festivities held on the i were bold enough’ to carry on their degradations right up to D TAS- 
forbidden te se ae curtailed or abolished, and the mansabdars were i these’ raids continued for a long time, Bengal became day. by’ day. iore“ 
axe the customary presents to the Emperor. aa desolated. Not a house was left inhabited on either side of the rivers 

Auran : ee f lying on the pirates' track from Chittagong to Dacca." Bernier writes: 
hich eines pe ped te to tighten up the administration hese! pola were Christian only in namie thé lives led by them were 
Aurangzeb had dealt ‘with A a. PEN War of Succession. As soon as >= o: most detestable, massacring or poisoning one “another without: 
of the civil’ government. "A zi m towards the reorganisation compunction or remorse, and some times assassinating even their priests- 
Everywhere the provincial viserove? been aes Beara began. who were too often no better than their murderers." Sha'istah’ Khan- 
‘Energetic subadars extended the bounds of the em thet vas made thorough preparations, bulit a Powertdl KONI. Won ER 
pire to’ Assam, the European collaborators of the pirates by inviting them to Dacca, and, 


in January 1666, attacked the king of Arakan, he captured ‘the ‘island’ óf" 
Sondip in: the Bay of Bengal, and, by defeating decisively the Arakanese_ 
fleet, compelled the king of Arakan to cede Chittagong, which was. 


renamed Islamabad, proved a valuable addition to the Eimpire. 


“disobedience of orders or ‘independent attitude: “De: é 

zdi | ( ; i ude’ would be“ tolerated. no 
‘longer.’ The border tribes were taught that i i i 

3 cf no i 
frontier would unpunished.” | a ae a ee 


"The. viceroyalty of Sha'ista Khan, governed Bengal -from 1664 to: 
1677, and again from 1680, to: 1688 is a landmark: in the -history.of the- 
province. He ensured the. safety of the Bengal rivers and ‘seaboard: -by. 
destroying the pirates' nest. at Chittagong. His internal administration by. 
its mildness and elaborate arrangements for dispensing: impartial justice - 
promoted the wealth and happiness of the people. He adorned his .capital, ; 
Dacca, with many fine buildings, and constructed sarais.. all over the. 
country. According to popular tradition. during his. viceroyalty rice. was. 
sold at the rate of eight maunds to a rupee," and naturally- people: 
remembered-his. days with gratitude. . foie of ere evel disog bis 

Bengal under the Mughals. The Mughal“ interest in Bengal ‘steadily’ 


_.... Conquest of Assam and Chittagong. Some of the éatliest coisiects ; 

nano VOnquest of Assam ar Ong. of. earliest -conquests of 
Aurangzeb's reign were in the eastern end of the Indo-Pak subeant ent, 
During the War of Succession (1067-1070/1656-1658), the Hindu rulers of 


RN i saat ith cua bite 


-retribution.. He: accordingly asked Mir Jumlah- he’ vi to ri 
lost:territories. Ban ite? ty nae a ee eon eas 


increased. Since Shah Jahan's day,s the viceroy’ was usiially the leading: 
noble ‘of the realm, like Mir Jumlah, or a mémber of the royal family, like” 
Shah Shujá'. On the other hand, ‘through’ the organisation’ of the“ 
countrywide higher services under the mansabdari system, and’ with’ thë- 
elaborate Mughal system of supervision, close contact: with the imperial: 
capital was maintained. Bengal, which was ‘known’ as Bulghakpur~ during: 
‘the early Muslim rule, became* the ‘most peaceful and contented area “of: 
the Empire, and in the. later: days its revenues .were. the ¿mainstay of 


kingdom was reached ‘on 17 ‘March 1662, and more important Ahom 
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a RA - Dnata beng nen ae shale a A om 4 Aurangzeb's army. The cultural consequences of Mughal rule .were even. 
¿and annexed some forts and ‘towns in t - greater. "What the Vaishnava religion did, for the Hindus. of. Bengal was. - 
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Brahmaputra. was. uncertain. and confined ,to. limited, areas. _ Besides, 
whatever progress: was achieved under the, ‘yas Shahi. and Husain. Shahi. 
rulers was later undone by the confusion created by the Arakanese and 
the Portuguese raiders. A a cee 

_ Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar writes: The civilising of East Bengal (if I may 
be permitted to use the expression) began with Islam Khan's, conquests. 
from Daccaas his base, and this process was completed. when: later 
viceroys made that city the seat of. their government," The. Muslim. 
contribution during the Mughal period was, however, not. only. in . the, 
realm of culture and civilisation but they were also responsible for the. 
more basic, tasks of security and colonisation. Before , the. area. could be.. 
"civilised" or properly -colonised, the- menace of the. pirates had, to. be- 


dealt with and the vigour and power of organisation displayed “by. the. 
Mughals in the performance of this task has -earned them enthusiastic 
praise. Beveridge says: a oes Sere ROS, 56h Pete oh een ka 
_ “We see the difference between them [(i.e.) ‘Hindus ‘and’-Muslims]: 'in 
‘the way in which they treated the Arakanese invasion. The Hindus’ were 
unequal to thé’ contest, and fled under the pretext: -of -avoiding 
contamination; the Muhammadans, on the other tand, took the: more: 
manly course of grasping the nettle, established themselves ‘at Dacca,. 
where the danger was greatest, raised and maintained a-fleet, and ‘swept 
the rivers and their estuaries clear of the Arakanese and the Portuguese 
pirates. Bengalis, indeed, and especially those of Eastern ‘Bengal, have 
much reason to be thankful to the Muhammadans, for it is to ‘them they 
owe: in great measure their preservation from the Burmese. But, for the 
conquest by the Muhammadans of Sandwip and Chittagong, it is probable 
‘that much of what is:now known as Eastern Bengal would have been a 
portion, pnd a.deserted and despised portion, of the kingdom. of Arakan, or 
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akin to that of the Hindus of Gaur or. Radh. They had no learned 


Burma." oe | Me. wl eee T 
. `> Once the problem of the ruinous raids had been dealt with, efforts at 
colonisation and civilisation could produce enduring results. ' The’ Muslims 
consolidated their position "by civilisation, namely."” ‘There were’ many — 


aa in Bengali literature. Dr Dinesh “Chandra Sen writes: "Many of the’ “| factors which facilitated Muslim colonisation. To quote Beveridge. again: ` 
come aero meri’ t0 show their wit at the cost of Bengal men. We = =" MMfuhamiiedais are: hot neatly ‘such Teias cat homes’ as Higa, TASS 
dialects are ridiculed. Most Sige ata of areca neal People and.. their have fewėr:local superstitions, and no local gods, while the principle of 
of East Bengal boatmen "Ô E oases those is. Mukandurana's Satire the family is less strong among ‘them. The:.joint-family.system.is. unknown 
him,’ ised Ghia o ees a ey aitanya, before spiritual life absorbed. k to’ ‘them, and the practice- of- polygamy is unfavourable to fixity of 
Teer worde Se" Oi at Kaştern Bengal by imitating some. of the iE residence. There’ is also. no'' doubt. that, -Muhammadans . are- more 


enterprising than Hindus; and that ‘their more generous: diet fits them 
_ better.to endure an unhealthy. climate, and especially: the Salt. air-of. the 
eastern districts. Hence we. find that the chars..and islands are. almost 
exclusively ‘peopled by Muhammadans."", 2. 4 c: oo PEERS 
-< Muslim colonisation and struggle ‘against the jungle and the elements 

has been a continuous process in the history of Bengal, but- its “most 


Popular in, Chittagong, was a constant target of sneers. - 


establishment ‘of Muslim’ rule: at Gaur. The ‘hold of Gaur over ‘areas of: = 
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from Lahore and Kabul gradually subdued the’ area. The area remained 


quiet for some time but in 1083/1672 Mughal forces met with a great 


misconduct and many tribes coinbined in opposition to the authorities: 


between him and the new Emperor. Partly they were the outcome’ of the 


rapprochement between the’ Mughals arid the Yusufza'is. From Akbar's 
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river bank". Khushhal, possibly, hoped that Aurangzeb would appreciate 
this and would restore the. Yusufza'i villages. In this, he was 
‘disappointed, though Aurangzeb confirmed him in his chieftainship. Worse 
followed, when the new Emperor, on his accession, abolished all tolls in 
his.dominion. For some time this order was not applied to the north- 
western frontier, where special conditions prevailed but . in 
1072/1661,Mahabat Khan, the founder of the famous mosque at Peshawar, 
was transferred, and the deputy of the governor, who replaced him, 
obtained a mandate -for the abolition of the tolls for crossing the 
Indus."Since Akbar's time the collection of the Attock tolls was a right 
which had vested in Malik Akoray and his successors, and it follows that . 
Khushhal was hard hit by the new orders and greatly resented what had 
been done." He had not taken any "overt action," but possibly his 
disaffection became known to the governor who summoned him to 
Peshawar (1075/1664)and despatched him in chains and under escort to 
Delhi, from where he was sent to spend over two years as a prisoner in 
the Gwalior fortress. Even after.that he was kept under house arrest and 
was not permitted to return to his country. This treatment, added to his 
earlier grievances, made him a lifelong enemy of Aurangzeb and the 
Mughals, and, he gave expression to his feeling in vivid, forceful verses, 
which even now breath fire. 


At last Khushhal was released on a promise of loyalty and good- 
behaviour. He was present at the side of the Mughal governor at the 
disaster of 1083/1672--in fact Amin Khan had under taken this hazardous 
journey after being re-assured by Khushhal,® but by now iron had 
bettered his soul, and it is doubtful whether he gave any help to the 
Mughal governor. Soon he broke out in open rebellion and spent the 
remainder of his life in rousing the Pathan tribes against the Mughals. In 
this he had only a small measure of success. Some Afridi chiefs joined 


` him, but the more numerous Yusufza'is refuse to side with him. They 


were his hereditary enemies--his father, grandfather and great- 
grandfather had all died fighting against the Yusufza'is --but the trends 


.of the times were also against him. An era of Mughal-Afghan co- 


operation was opening--owing to the success of Mughal diplomacy and the 
failure of the Raushaniyyah movement--and even some of his sons, 
notably Bahram, opposed him. In 1101/1689, Khushhal, the warrior, died, 
broken-hearted, at the age of seventy-six, but Khushhal, the poet, is 
among the immortals. i ; 


Mughal-Afghan Rapprochement. Aurangzab's early reign was marked 
by some bitter fighting on the frontier, and, of course, the Afghan 
hostility to the Mughals fòund its most vivid expression in Khushhal's 
poetry, but this should not obscure the fact that Aurangzeb lived long 
enough to see a complete transformation in the Mughal-Afghan 


- relationship. 
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Personal grievances may have played their part in the conversion . of 
the scion of a family, traditionally loyal to the Mughals, into their most 
inveterate enemy, but there was a solid, historical basis for the Mughal- 
Afghan animosity. The Mughals had displaced the Afghans, first the Lodis 
and later the Surs, on the throne of Delhi, and acute group enmity was 
inevitably. Mutual animosity and distrust started a vicious circle and in 
early Mughal. administration the Afghans did not receive an adequate 
share. They were, as a rule excluded from offices of trust and 
importance especially under Akbar and Jahangir. Even in less mundane 
affairs there were factors contributing to differences and antipathy. The 
acceptance of Raushaniyyah doctrines by some section of the Afghans 
provided a basis, not only for religious differences, but also of a conduct 
which was bound to involve them in conflict with’ others. 


But these factors gradually lost their validity and force. The 
heterodox Raushaniyyah doctrines were vigorously controverted by local 
religious leaders. Islamic orthodoxy was restored in the Afghan highlands. 
Religious differences had, thereby, disappeared and Khushhal Khan 
Khattak was as keen and orthodox a Muslim as Aurangzeb himself. In 
worldly matters. also the Mughals and the Afghans had begun to 
understand each other. In the days of Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Jahan, 
the bitterest and longest feud of the Mughals had been with. the 
Yusufza'is, and now relations with them were very smooth. Under Shah 
Jahan, the Afghans were finding better employment, but their great 
opportunity came when Aurangzeb launched his campaign in the 
Deccan.The Afghans rendered signal services in this long-drawn struggle, 
and Dilir Khan, who: rose to be a panj-hazari, was perhaps Aurangzeb's 
ablest and most zealous general in the war with Shivaji and Sambhaji. 


The reconciliation between the Mughals and the Afghans during the 
later part of Aurangzeb's reign can be clearly seen in the twenty-years 
peaceful regime of Amir Khan (1089-1110/1678-1698), his last governor 
of Kabul and Peshawar. During Muhammad Shah's reign, a number of 
Afridis and Yusufza'is settled in Rohilkhand, and many amongst them-- 
notably Najib al-Dawlah, regent at Delhi for a number of years--played a 
very helpful role during the decline of the Mughal Empire. Perhaps the 
climax in the Mughal-Afghan relations came when on the eve of the third 
battle of Panipat, Nawab Qudsiyah Begum, the old, venerated widow of 
Muhammad Shah, personally went to Shuja'al-Dawlah to appeal to him to 
throw in his lot with the Afghan king. Ahmad Shah Abdali! 


_ The Sikhs. In course of time Aurangzeb became involved in 
difficulties with the Sikhs and it may be convenient to review their 
-relations with the Mughal government at this stage. . 


The Sikh religion was established by Guru Nanak (874-946/1469- 


1539) and was an aspect of the general religious movement which tended 
to bring Hinduism and Islam closer. A feature of the new creed, borrowed 


from Islam, was. the elimination of priesthood, As almost all the Sikhs 
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wee cree ieee Brahman priests were naturally unhappy. at the 
é resulting in the loss of a. privileged position. | 
first two successors of Nanak met with constant trouble foarte l 
epr, o > relations with Muslims were friendly. Khushwant Singh 
a e Brahmans "saw the size of their flock ir i 
Rhee and the 
diminishing. They began to persecute the Sikhs and, when their oa 
Seen failed, reported against Amar Das to the Emperor. When Akbar 
refused to take action against the Guru, they bribed local officials to 


; 119 a ; 
_ harass the Sikhs."™ About Birbal, Vincent Smith remarks: "He was hostile 


to the Sikhs whom he considered to be hereti 
ide: etics. They consequent] 
re aa caer : tie as i Fe penalty for this threats of wiolence is 
singh, their revered Guru," The third Guru was visited by 
who had made a gift of several villages and the land. on ce german 


. of Amritsar was excavated. When the Golden Temple was to be built 


Hadrat Miyan Mir of Lahore was asked 
to lay the foundation st 2 
| tected the Sikhs and the Mughal authorities came into colic 
is basically. due to the fact (as pointed out by Sarkar) that the 


_ militant and turbulent peasantry of the central Punjab had adopted 


the new doctrines, and it was almost natural for them to come in conflict 


- with established authority. The first clash occurred during the days of 


Jahangir, when Guru Arjun, the contemporary Guru is B i 

financial help)to Prince Khusrau who had. revolted ne D s 
According to Sikh accounts, the resentment of Jahangir was fanned by 
a Hindu revenue official, named Chandu Shah, who "harboured a deep 
animosity against Arjun for refusing to accept his daughter for his son", 
A fine of two lacs of rupees was imposed on the Guru as a punishment and 
on his failure to pay the fine or allow his Sikh followers to subscribe 
it on his behalf, he was handed over to Chandu Shah. In order to enforce 


the pa j ir 
Pe ee the Guru was subjected to torture, in the course of which he 


"One of Guru Arjun's last instruction to his so zobi 
to sit fully armed on his throne and maintain sa Rae Bn rine 
ability. Macauliffe, who records this in his lecture, adds."This was the 
turning point in the history of the Sikhs."” By now, the Sikhs had be to 
haar ie retired lines and there were more conflicts 
ablished authority. As Sarkar says: "The i ili 

strength and the royal pomp of the Guru and his worldly oe Seatac 
made a conflict between him and the government of the country inevitable 

and it broke out after Shah Jahan's accession."” Guru Har Gobind "had so 
completely sunk the character of a religious reformer into that of a 


conquering general, that-he had no s i isti 
PERE A ad cruple in enlisting large bands of 


In 1628, the Sikhs defeated a Mughal force ich | 
l ; > which had .been sen 
E them, but they were ultimately overwhelmed, and Har Gobind had 
o flee to the hills. The gadi in the plains was maintained by a 
representative "in alliance with the imperial government" and, on his 


é 
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Har Rai, who tried to 
in I the Guru was succeeded by Guru . t 
= nee NO during the War of . Succession. On fe heen oe 
1072/ 1661, Aurangzeb was asked to intervene in the ious - AE : 
sons, but, "before he could give his verdict, the dispute w 

the death of one of the two claimants. 


i who came to the gaddi in 1664, 
ne wee al ee o a PS frontier for some years, = 
ie anes to Eastern Punjab and | settled down at nega a 
5 led himself Sacha Badshah (True King), and: started A ge 
the local population. According to Cunningham, the histo : ne 
Sikhs the Guru "followed the example of his father Bp ee 
footsteps and, choosing for his haunts. the wastes adhere ae an 
Sutlej he subsisted himself and his disciples by plunder in a T A 
that rendered him not unpopular with the peasantry’. 


imans. They gave a ready 

id the same upon wealthy Musa i 

ee al melas and their power Pe lacy pe hee gtd a 
. the imperial troops marched agains em, : 

ia peal and ade prisoners."” Cunningham's reference to . the 


in 1675, and that the stern 
" s put to death as a rebel in 1679, é i Se 
oe er AD had the body Me the aS ee ona 
i i." Col. Garrett, who edited Cunning ’ Guru 
nie the alleged conversation between nmana ag jee 
š hich is related-by two Sikh authors and which the oe T oneal fact 
1875 to whip up Sikh enthusiasm against the Muslims. Fro 1 eal at that 
however, is that Aurangzeb was not even present in the ee A ESA 
time The execution of Guru Tegh Bahadur took place oa ieee 
1675. when Aurangzeb was at Hasan Abdal. The Emperor 

9 A 

to Delhi till 27 March 1676. 


Guru Tegh Bahadur was succeeded bý Guru Gobind Singh, who 


: f rs. and 
concentrated his energies on converting the Sikhs into soldie 


making himself supreme in the hilly areas of East Punjab. The Sikhs were 


trained in the use of arms, and were told to devote themselves to the 


waging of war against the Mughals, and always to wear steel in one 


a : ran th 
shape or another. The real sufferers from the growing military strengt 


of the Sikhs, who had enrolled five hundered Pathan mercenaries in their 
bd 


W j j y y tles. 
ranks ere the Hindu rajas of the Punjab hilis, and man bloody bat 
3 


`- were fought between the Guru and these rajas. At last they complained 


1 governor, who passed on the complaint ; fen 
te aneio consented to send an expedition against the G j 


laint to Aurangzeb in the - 
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provided the hill chiefs defrayed its expenses. The hill cheifs accordingly 
contributed a lakh of rupees, whereupon a force of ten thousand men was 
sent against the Guru." This expedition was at first unsuccessful, but 
later the combined forces of the -Mughals and the rajas besieged Guru 
Gobind Singh in his stronghold of Anandpur. The Guru managed to escape, 
but his mother and two children were captured and taken before Wazir 
Khan, the faujdar of Sirhind. At first the faujdar treated the children 


with kindness, but later at the instigation of his chief subordinate, Saj 
Anand, had them executed. 


Meanwhile Guru Gobind Singh was pursued by the Mughal forces, but 
with the assistance of certain Muslims he managed to escape in the blue 
dress of a Haji. It was during this flight that Guru Gobind Singh 
addressed Aurangzeb a long epistle in Persian verse, generally known as 
Zafar Namah. This poem contained bitter complaints against the Mughal 
Emperor, but its appeal was in the name of humanity and Islam, and it . 
provided a basis for mutual understanding. As Khushwant Singh says: 
"Aurangzeb was apparently moved by the contents of the letter and 
issued orders that the Guru was not to be molested any further."”’ 
According to certain Sikh accounts, Aurangzeb invited the Guru to visit 


_him in the Deccan. Evidence on this point is not conclusive but it is 


certain that, after this Guru Gobind Singh- was allowed to live in peace. 

Shortly thereafter, Aurangzeb died. His son Bahadur Shah, who, before 
ascending the throne, was the viceroy of the Punjab, was on excellent 

terms with the Guru, but, later, the relations of the Mughals with the. 
Sikhs sharply deteriorated owing to the emergence of Bandah, a Hindu 

Bairagi, as the leader of the Sikhs.. A study of the reign of Aurangzeb, 

however, shows that he was able to deal successfully with the. Sikh 

problem and that the Sikhs were not a major source of disturbance to 

him. 

Conquests in the Deccan and the Maratha Wars. The Marathas 
presented Aurangzeb with a. much bigger problem than the Sikhs. Their 
rise into prominence was partly the after effect of the Bhakti movement 
which, by giving birth to a new literature, enriching the local language 
and popularising a religious cult which made a powerful emotional appeal 
to all sections of the people, had infused new life into Maratha society. 
The growing importance of the Marathas was also due to more mundane 
factors. There is much truth in the view that the Muslim conquest of the 
Deccan was far less complete than that of Northern India. Hindus held 
many appointments in the revenue and finance departments of the Muslim 
ruler of Golkonda and Bijapur and at times even the. highest ministerial 
appointments were filled by Deccani.Brahmans.Life in the hill forts of 
the Western Ghats, never easily accessible and particularly cut off from 
the world during the monsoons, did not appeal to the Muslim officers, and 
Maratha chiefs and soldiers were employed in large numbers in 
garrisoning these forts. 
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Maratha statesmen and warrior controlled various departments of the 
Muslim States of Ahmadnagar, Golkonda and Bijapur, and the conflicts 
of the Mughals with these states provided them with an opportunity to 
advance their sectional intrests.:Amongst Maratha statesmen who ‘rose to 
prominence during the days .of Shah Jahan was Shahji, who served under 
Sultans of Ahmadnagar and Bijapur and had large estates at Poona and in 
Karnatak. His importance may be judged by the fact that in 1635-36, he 


set up a Nizam Shahi boy as the nominal Sultan of the defunct kingdom of. 


Ahmadnagar, and reoccupied in his name the whole of the western portion 


_of the old dominion as ‘far as the sea. Shah Jahan was able to deal with 


him, and Shahji, after making his submission to the Mughals, sought 
service with the ruler of Bijapur. Shahji's son, Shivaji, however, more 
than fulfilled the dreams of his father. Shivaji's mother lived at Poona, 
as Shahji had married again, and the young Shivaji spent his early days 
in the spurs and valleys of the Ghats, which were to be his battlefield. 
He attached to himself a number of Mawali leaders of his own age and in 
the disturbed conditions of the Deccan started taking control of hill 


fortresses. For a long time these aggressive proceedings were ignored ~ 


at Bijapur, and when in 1070/1659 a strong contingent of ten thousand 
cavalry was sent under Afdal Khan, the vigilant Maratha met him in a 
private conference, in which he stabbed and- killed Khan with his dagger. 
The leaderless. troops of Bijapur were routed by Shivaji's soldiers who 
lay in ambush. 


Next year Shivaji came in conflict with the Mughal rulers. In 
1071/1660, Aurangzeb appointed Sha'istah Khan, his maternal uncle, and a 
veteran general, viceroy of the Deccan, with instructions to suppress 
Shivaji. He gained a few victories and recaptured several forts, but, on 5 
April 1663, the nimble-footed Marathas delivered a night attack on 
Sha'istah Khan, who was camping at Poona, and, although the viceroy 


himself escaped with the loss of three fingers, his son was killed. 


Next month Sha'istah Khan was recalled by Aurangzeb, who now sent 
Dilir Khan and Raja Jai Singh, with his son, Prince Mu'azzam, to the 
Deccan. The imperial generals were successful and Shivaji sued for 
peace. In 1077/1666, he attended the court at Agra, but felt insulted 
at being given a rank amongst mansabdars of only five thousand, made 
known his displeasure and was kept under surveillance from which he 
secretly escaped and reached the Deccan. After his return Shivaji 


‘consolidated his position and formally assumed the title of Maharaja 


in June 1674, and as Aurangzeb was busy in the north-west, he was not 
disturbed. He, however, died’ in 1091/1680 and the mad cruelty of his 
unworthy son, Sambhaji, forcibly attracted the attention of the Mughal 
ruler. In 1093/1682, Sambhaji raided Burhanpur and perpetrated such 
cruelties on the Muslim population that the gadis of the place sent 
a manifesto upbraiding Aurangzeb. The Mughal Emperor, who was even 
otherwise anxious about the developments in the Deccan where’ his rebel 
son, Prince Akbar, had taken refuge at Sambhaji's court, decided to go 
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himself to the south. He reached Aurangabad in the third week of March 
1682 and the last twenty-five years of his life were to be spent in this 
part of the subcontinent. ; 


Bijapur and Golkonda, which often gave. shelter to the Maratha raiders, 
were annexed in 1097/1687, respectively, and Sambhaji was captured and 
put to death in early 1689, but this did not mean the end of Aurangzeb's 
troubles in the Deccan. He brought up Sambhaji's child, Shahu, at the court 
and treated him with great consideration, but Sambhaji's younger brother, 
Rajaram, took over the Maratha leadership. On his death in April 1700, his 
widow, Tara Bai, carried on the struggle. ; 


Mughal forces achieved many successes against the Marathas, but 
they proved temporary. Often the forts, won at great cost and after 
prolonged efforts, would be easily lost through the treachery or the 
ineptitude of the Muslim commanders. The conquest of the fort of Jinji 
took seven years, in spite of the fact that the Wazir Asad Khan and his 
son, Dhulfiqgar Khan, were in charge of operations. Before his death 
Aurangzeb had conquered most of the Maratha forts, but he was unable 
to suppress the powerful roving Maratha bands which challenged the 
Mughal authority whenever they could. In 1111/1699, they carried their 
first raid in Malwa. Four years later they disrupted the communications 
between northern and southern India, in 1118/1706, they sacked Baroda. 
After Aurangzeb's death on 3 March (N.S) 1707, the Marathas got 


. completely out of hand, largely owing to the internal quarrels of the 


Mughal nobles and princes who started competing for the Maratha 
support, and this became a major factor in the downfall of the Mughal 
Empire. f . 


Policy Towards Non-Muslims. A marked feature of Aurangzeb's reign 
was the religious policy which he followed."When he came to the throne, 
Aurangzeb gave on signs of béing adversely inclined towards any class 
of his subject." The trial and execution of Dara and Sarmad were on 


_ charges of heresy but, as pointed out by. some contemporary. writers, 


the steps were really political.No action of any sort against Hindus or 
other non-Muslims was taken. Aurangzeb, however, tried in an increasing 
degree to run the Empire in accordance with Islamic Law and in course 


-of time this brought the question of the position of non-Muslims to the 


fore. The eleventh year’ of Aurangzeb's reign (1079/1668), when he 
forbade music at the royal court and took other puritanical steps in 
conformity with the strict injunctions of Muslim Law, is considered a 
landmark in this respect. Eleven years later (1090/1679), a still more 
thorough purification of the. court life was ordered and the jizyah, 
which had remained abolished for over a centruy was reimposed. By now 
Aurangzeb had adopted the policy of regulating his government in 
accordance with strict orthodox Islamic Law and many orders in futherance 
of this were issued. i 
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Aurangzeb abolished a large number of taxes, which had been levied 
in India for a long time, but which were not authorised by Islamic Law. 
Possibly it was the unfavoutable effect of these remissions on the State 
exchequer which led to the examination -of other lawful sources of 
revenue. The fact that, according to the most responsible account,” 
the reimposition of jizyah was suggested by 'Inayat Khan, the Diwan-i 
Khalsah, would seem to show that it was primarily a fiscal measure. 
The theologians, who were becoming more dominant at the court, naturally 
endorsed the proposal and Aurangzeb carried it out with his customary 
thoroughness. 


The other measure, which has been the object of adverse comment, was 
the issue of orders, at various stages, regarding destruction of Hindu 
temples. Originally these orders related to a few specific cases--like the 
temples at Mathura built by Abu al-Fadl's murderer, to which a railing had 
been added by Aurangzeb's rival, Dara Shukoh. In 1080/1669, it was 
reported to Aurangzeb "that in the province of Thatta and Multan, and 
particularly in Benares, the Brahmans were engaged in teaching unholy 
books in their schools, where Hindus and Mussalmans flocked to learn their 
wicked sciences and were led away from the right path. Orders were 
therefore issued to all the governors of provinces, ordering the destruction 


of temples and schools and totally prohibiting the teaching and infidel. 


practices of the unbelievers". This statement had been examined at length 
by Faruqi in his Aurangzeb and his Times and found incompatible with other 
known facts. It is, however, incontestable that at a certain stage 
Aurangzeb tried to enforce strict Islamic Law by ordering the destruction 
of newly built Hindu temples. He obviously did not relish this step, and, 
later, the procedure was adopted of closing down rather than destroying 
newly built temples in Hindu localities.” It is also true that very often the 
orders of destruction remained a dead letter, but Aurangzeb was too deeply 
committed to the ordering of his government according to Islamic Law to 
omit its implementation in so significant a matter. The fact that a total ban 
on the construction of new temples was adopted only by later jurists, and 
was a departure from earlier Muslim practice, e.g. of Muhammad b. Qasim 
in Sind, was no concern of the correct, conscientious and legal-minded 
Aurangzeb. 


As a part of general policy of ordering the affairs of the State in 
accordance with the views of the ulema, certain discriminatory orders 
against the Hindus were issued (for example, the imposition of higher 
customs duties, 5% on the goods of Hindus as against 2% on those of 
Muslims). These were generally in accordance with the practice of the 


times, but they marked a departure, not only from the political philosophy ` 


generally governing Mughal government, but also from the policy followed 
hitherto by most Muslim rulers in the Indo-Pak subcontinent, and aroused 
resentment amongst the Hindus. 


a 
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Aurangzeb has often been accused of closing the doors of official 
employment to Hindus, but, as a study of the list of his officers shows, this 
is completely baseless. Actually there were more Hindu officers under him. 
than under any Mughal Emperor, and though this was primarily due to a 
general increase in the number of officers, it clearly shows that there was 
no ban on the employment of Hindus. In case of subordinate revenue 
officials (qanungos), Aurangzeb passed orders that 50% of the appointments 
should go to Mughals, and 50% to Hindus. Those who have seen 
contemporary criticism of the revenue officials and the complaints. that 
they were making assignments for waqfs and even military services null and 
void, leading to widespread misery and discontent in the soldiery will not 
be surprised at this step. Practically all village officials (patwart and 
Patel) who handled the revenue and record work.were Hindus, and ina 
State where payments (e.g. for military service or maintenance of 
educational institutions) were generally not in cash, but through 
assignments of land, the revenue. organisation had tremendous powers. 
These powers became decisive in a reign in which great importance was 
attached to the legal status of documents, and probably Aurangzeb found it - 
necessary to end a monopoly, not only to give Muslims greater share of the 
biggest department of the State, but also to provide a check on the work of 
the subordinate revenue officials. 


Aurangzeb's policy towards Hindus were naturally unpopular with 
them. It was forgotten that he had remitted nearly eighty taxes and 
cesses, paid mainly and in many cases -entirely by Hindus, but the 
reimposition of jizyah was carefully noted, and resented. At Delhi, the 
Hindus demonstrated and the rising of the Satnamis in 1083/ 1672, though 
agrarian in origin, took a religious colour. Aurangzeb found no difficulty 
in dealing with these demonstrations, and, except in cases where jizyah 
was remitted for special reasons, it was duly recovered throughout 
Aurangzeb's dominions. ` 


It has often been stated that the offence which Aurangzeb gave to 
Hindus by his religious policy created confusion in the kingdom, and led to 


-the downfall of the Mughal Empire. That this is not so becomes clear on a 


study of Aurangzeb's reign. "The Hindu risings were not successful, and 
they were not inspired by any common aims, whether religious or 
political.Aurangzeb suppressed them with ‘Hindu help.” It is however, 
obvious that a policy which is unpopular with vast sections of the public 
must create problems. A resourceful and determined ruler like Aurangzeb 


_ might successfully deal with them, but unpopular policies cannot add to the 


stability of a regime and, while dealing with the weakening of me Mughal 

rule, Dr Ishtiaq Husain Qurehsi has admitted that Aurangzeb's religious 

policies "also played some role in its disintegration." E 
"Aurangzeb was no worse ‘than the Cavalier Parliament in England 


j i i i far behind that 
which passed the Clarendon Code. His legislation lagged t ; 
manifestation of the collective wisdom of the English at that time. He did 


a 


2) ene en Aan Haba ei a: 


t GADA : : 
he majority of his subjects the preponderant majority of the Roman 


Catholics i i 
olics in Ireland went on paying the tithes for the support of the alien 


Me pe ee areal the East India Company. Aurangzeb had serio 
factory in India ni East India Company, which opened its first frading 
at Surat in 1621 and later established trading houses a 


in À 
Bengal where Sha'istah Khan was trying to introduce some order and 


„regard for the- Mughal government in place of Shah Shuja's lax- 
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refused to increase its contributi 
1 ibution or even pay subsidia i 
oe Pee etc. Sha'istah Khan objected to this and avec 
Gas tie meri E T attitude of the officers of the 
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representatives to the Head Office on 13 Ean ee patna Beer 
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These differences came to a h ir i 
I ead in 1685, when the Engli 
a pai of Hugli. At this time. Sir Joshia Child was ae Cua 
ia Company and "he persuaded King James II to sanction 


despatch of 10 or 12 ships of war- with instruction: to seize and fortify — 


Chittagong. The expedition we 

. í was an utter failure and in 1 i 

ar one as obliged to abandon Bengal soethes a E 

ee o was developing on the western coast of India. Partl i 
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resolution passed by the Board of Directors, placing on record "the 
determination of the company to guard their commercial supremacy on 
the basis of their territorial. sovereignty" and thus foreshadowing the 
British annexations: of the later period. Partly the troubles arose on 
account of ‘the activities of the English pirates, who seized several 
pilgrim ships including Ganj-i Sawa'i, owned by Aurangzeb himself. The 
English, it appears, had also begun to coin rupees in Bombay, with a 
superscription containing the name of their king. Aurangzeb, thereupon, 
ordered that the English factory at Surat should be seized, and the 
factors and all Englishmen expelled from his. dominions. Effect was given 
to these orders, but ultimately terms were arranged between the 
Company and the. Mughals. Aurangzeb relented due to the fact that the 
English had the control of the Arabian Sea and were able to interfere 
with the Hajj, but, it appears, they escaped permanent damage through 
having a powerful advocate at the court in the person of Aurangzeb's 


Wazir Asad Khan himself. In Bengal also, the aged Sha'istah Khan died in 


1688 and was succeeded by the mild and incompetent Ibrahim Khan. The 


actions of the East India Company were condoned on payment of fine of 
Rs.1.5 lakh and on its undertaking the the responsibility for checking 
piracies. The important result: of the action taken by Aurangzeb, 
however, was that, as pointed out by Vincent A. Smith, "the English 
merchants kept clear of politics and fighting for almost half a century." 


Cultural Life (1069-1119/1658-1707).Under Shah Jahan the royal 
patronage of cultural activities was at its zenith. Aaurangzeb completely 
altered the position. In course of time, he disbanded the court musicians, 
abolished the office of poet laureate, and discontinued the work of the 
court chronicler. He offer little encouragement to painters. Even about 
the Taj, the greatest gift of the Mughals to the Indo-Pakistan 
subcontinent, and incidentally the tomb of his mother, he was critical on 
grounds of economy and Islamic Law." The lawfulness of a solid 
construction over a grave is doubtful, and there can be no doubt about 


the extravagance involved." 


policy was unfavourable to the promotion of the arts, 
ecture wherein even otherwise 


: Aurangzeb's 
but, except in the realm of archit 
largescale activity could not be carried on with a depleted treasurey, it 


did not prove disastrous. Partly this was ‘due to its gradual adoption, and 
- partly because the Princes and noblemen partially made up for the lack 
of royal patronage. In poetry, in which genuine self-expression yields 
better results than compliance with a patron's wishes or moods, the 
abolition of the court patronage and the weakening of the court tradition 
even led to some welcome new developments. Poetry was, SO to say, 
released from the bondage of the court tradition, and the poets could 
give a free rein to their own ideas and interests. The greatest Persian 
poet of the period was Bedil, who turned away from the polished love 
lyrics of the old court poets and concentrated on metaphysical poetry. 
ot, and many of his metaphors are quaint and far- 
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fetched. Even his meaning is frequently obscure, but he is unmatched for 
profundity of thought and originality of ideas and similes. He is highly 
popular in Afghanistan and Central Asia, where his poetry appeals to serious 
readers in the same way as the great mathnavi of Rumi. He paved the way 
for Ghalib,who followed him jin aiming at originality and depth of thought, 
but adopted the polished diction of Mughal court poets. 


Even more fruitful, in this atmosphere of free experimentation, were 
the efforts of Wali (1119-1 707 universally recognised as they Chaucer of 
Urdu poetry.: Aurangzeb's long sojourn in the Deccan resulted.in the 
mingling .of the poets of the Deccani and Gujarati lariguages with the 
northern speakers of chaste Urdu. Wali, whose birthplace is variously 
given as Aurangabad and Ahmadabad, started as a writer of Deceani. Under 
the influence of his teacher Gulshan, he modified his diction and 
incorporated ideas and metaphors from Persian poetry in his verses so 
beautifully that the result was a great literary success and showed the way 


to the poets of Delhi: There was thus laid the foundation of modern Urdu 
poetry. 3 


These developments owed very little to Aurangzeb's initiative. The 
cultural activities for which he was directly responsible were the spread of 
Islamic learning and general diffusion of education. His reign was 
marked by the most. extensive grant of patronage and stipends to scholars 
and students. As: Narendra Nath Law points out, "he sent orders ‘to 
Mukramat Khan, Diwan of Gujarat, as he did to other Diwans in his 
dominion, that all students from the lowest to the highest form, those 
who read the Mizan as well as those who read the Kashaf, be -given 
pecuniary help from the State Treasury with the sanction of the 
professors of the colleges and of the Sadr of the place." In Aurangzeb's 
reign, we do not come across religious leaders of the caliber of Shah 
Wali Allah or Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi, but there is no doubt that the 
foundation of the Islamic religious revival of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries was laid in his days. He made very liberal grants 
for the spread of education, and the largescale employment of qadis offered 
lucrative openings to those with proper education. The popular Islamic 
curriculum, known. as Dars-i Nizamiyyah was coming into being in his 
reign, and the -emperor was personally responsible for the grant of large 
buildings, known as the Farangi Mahal of Lucknow, to the family of Multa 
Nizam-ud-din after whom Dars-i-Nizamiyyah is named. Leaving aside 
foreign works, most of the books included in the Dars were written 


during Aurangzeb's reign. They were mainly the work of two scholars - 


specially -patronised by the emperor--Mir Zahid, the Qadi of Kabul, 
and Muhibbullah Bihari, the Qadi of Lucknow. Compilation of the 
comprehensive, legal digest; known as Fatawa '-i 'Alamgiri, was also 
due to the Emperor's own initiative. . 


Aurangzeb gave special encouragement to Islamic learning, but now 
there had been such a wide diffusion of general education that the 


ay 
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culture life remained broadbased. An indication of this is seen in 
Emperor's own letters. They contain, not only quotations from the 


. Holy Qur'an, but many apt and touching verses also. The Dabistan-i 


ib,which was‘ completed in Aurangzeb's day, will probably be 
ee a product of the earlier reign--as reflecting Dara Shukoh's 
school of thought. Aurangzeb's reign saw, as we have pointed out, the 
compilation of the great Fatawa'-i 'Alamgiri, but it was also the 
period when one of his nobles composed Rag Darpan, a classic on Indian 
music. Another book dealing with a non-Muslim subject is the poetic 
version of padmawat by Aqil Khan Razi, the governor of Delhi. Perhaps 
the book which best reflects the general culture of the period is 
Mir'at al-khiyal ("Mirror of Imagination") of Sher Khan Lodi, completed 


` towards the end of Aurangzeb's reign. It has a number of chapters 


dealing with contemporary and earlier poets, interspersed with others . 
about subjects like music, painting, philosophy, ethics, geography, etc. 

The information contained in such a one-volume "Outline of Knowledge 

could not be very profound or extensive, and, as the title indicated, 

the poetic and imaginative element predominated, yet the book indicated 

the wide range of subjects in which cultured noblemen of the day were 

interested. It is also worth recalling that Aurangzeb's reign was the 

great period. of extension of medical knowledge, and most of the Persian 

text-books of Tibb-i Yunani current till recently were . written in 

his days. os . 

"The Riddle .of Aurangzeb." Aurangzeb is, perhaps, the. most 
controversial personality of the Indo-Pak history.: By some he is 
held responsible for the downfall of the Mughal Empire, while Orme 
considered him "the ablest monarch that ever reigned over Hindustan . 
Sorley refers to him as "the gaunt, austere and obstinate doctrinaire, 
whose powerful hand had succeeded in arresting the fissiparous tendencies 
of the Mughal dominion," and adds: "It is a ‘tribute to the strength of 
determination and the ability of this man of remarkable genius that he 
succeeded so well, as he did in preserving he unity of the ramshackle Delhi 
empire." l E ` SE 

E Aurangzeb is also the least understood of Indian monarch. S.R, Sharma, 
who has dealt with his personality at length, head the relevant section 
"The Riddle of Aurangzeb,"-and speaks of him as "a great enigma". The 
puzzle of Aurangzeb's. personality, according to political historian, Is 
that a monarch so able and so pure in his personal life left the Empire 
entrusted to him larger but weaker. than he found it. The puzzle, however, 
is bigger than is commonly thought and extends to fields other than La 
political. Aurangzeb is often represented as an enemy. of fine arts, an 
there is no doubt that he withheld patronage from those art to v 
Islamic lawyers objected. A close study, however, reveals that he o 
possessed a fine artistic sensitivity and was not _uninfluenced by t i 
atmosphere which produced the Taj Mahal. His attitude towards was 
musician, for example, is known..What is not so well known is that he 
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himself "had a perfect expert's knowledge of" the art of music.- When a 
companion tried to find out why he had given up listening to music, 
Aurangzeb dolefully pointed out that listening to music was not really 
enjoyable without accompanying instruments and their use was forbidden 
according to all schools of Islamic Law. The answer is, evidently, of one 
who, not only was keen to uphold Islamic ee but also understood the 
subtleties of the art of music. 


Similarly, Aurangzeb discontinued the office of the poet laureate, but 


anyone who has read the numerous beautiful verses interspersed in his. 
letters can see that he knew a large number of verses by heart, and had a . 
perfect taste in poetry. Shadman, a Gakkar chief, once read a poem in his _ 


praise. Aurangzeb rewarded him but, in addition, gave a personal piece of 
advice: "Please, give up writing poetry." This may have been inspired by 
Aurangzeb's growing puritanism, but anybody who has examined the quality 
of Shadman's verses will agree that this was a sound wholesome advice, 
from literary point of view also! 


The enigma of - Aurangzeb's personality may be seen even in his 
emotional life. He has the reputation of being an austere, unfeeling 
puritan, and his later life was in strict conformity with Islamic Law, but 
he was not untouched by romance. The story of his overpowering passion 
for the girl who entered his harem as Zainabadi Mahal has been recorded, 


though with a slight variation in Ahkam-i Alamgiri as well as in Ma'athir 


al-Umara'. This happened during his youth. Even more indicative of his 
tender heart--and abiding attachment to the memory of Zainabadi Mahal-- 


_is a letter which he wrote to his grandson, Prince Bedar Bakht. The 


prince, who was married to a Sayyid's daughter, was very fond of his wife, 
but one day in a fit of anger called her a paji's (vagabond's) daughter 
to which the wife took strong objection. Aurangzeb wrote a letter of 


admonition to. his grandson quoting verses, and recalling the affairs of- 


his own heart: 


"In the dawn, the garden-bird said 
to the newly blossomed flower" 

"Do not be too proud; this. garden 

has seen many a flower like you.' 

The flower laughed and replied: 

‘Truth should not hurt but 

No lover ever said a harsh word to his sweetheart.' 


"Let it be known to the light of my eyes (my grandson) that in my out 
which in the language of his vulgar companions is called the 'blind youth’ 
(jawani Diwani), I was also attached to a person who was haughty.. 
es her life, I maintained my love, and n never. uttered a harsh word 
to her. . 
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These episodes do not easily fit in the character of stern puritanism, 
for which Aurangzeb has got a reputation, and naturally. puzzle the student 
and the historian. 


Personal Qualities. For Aurangzeb's personal qualities, there is general 
admiration. Majumdar writes about him: 


"Undaunted bravery, grim tenacity of purpose, and ceaseless activity 
were some of his prominent qualities. His military campaigns give sufficient 
proof of his unusual courage, and the manner in which he baffled the 
intrigues of his enemies shows him to have been a past-master of diplomacy 
and statecraft. His memory was wonderful and his industry indefatigable. 
He personally read all petitions and passed orders on them with his own 
hand. The Italian physician Gemelli-Careri, who visited India during the 
reign of Aurangzeb and saw him in 1695 when he was seventy-seven years 
old, admired to see him endorse the petitions with his own hand, without 
spectacles and by his cheerful, smiling countenance seemed to be extremely 
pleased with the employment. nil 


Aurangzeb exercised severe self-discipline and appeared to have a cold 
and unmoving disposition, but those who have not been deceived by 
superficial appearances have found that beneath a rigid and ascetic's 
exterior, he had a soft and kindly heart. S.R. Sharma, after quoting 
Aurangzeb's revenue regulations at length, says: It must have been clear to 
the reader from thé above evidence that Aurangzeb had the right 
perspective for a ruler of an agricultural land like ours." Ww? He quotes, with ` 
approval what he calls Lane-Poole's “Just estimate of. Aurangzeb": 
"Incomparably his father's superior,--a wiser man, juster king, and more 
clement and benevolent ruler...His greatest calumniator, Manucci," he adds, 
"admits that his héart was really kind." 


Apart from bravery, industry, benevolence and devotion to duty, 
Aurangzeb's life was remarkable for its simplicity and purity. His dress, 
food and recreations were all extremely simple. He was free from vice and 
"even from the more innocent pleasures of the idle rich". He ate simple,- 


' vegetarian food, and led an extremely well-regulated life. He died at the . 


age of ninety, but all his faculties (except his hearing) remained 
unimpaired. He had a wonderful memory' "he never forgot a face he had 


- once seen or a word that he had once heard." 


He was a very well-read man, and kept up his love ‘of books till the 
end. He wrote beautiful Persian prose. A selection of his letters made by. 
a Hindu and popularly known as Ruq’at-i 'Alamgiri has long been a standard 
text-book as a model of simple but elegant prose. According to Bakhtawar 
Khan, he had acquired proficiency in versification, but agreeable to the 
words of God, "Poets deal in falsehoods," he abstained from practicing it. 


` He even understood music well but "on account of his great restraint and 


self-denial," he gave up this amusement in accordance with Plame 


~. injunctions. 
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Will Durant has been, as pointed out in the preface to this book, most 


critical of Indo-Muslim rulers. He is also critical of Aurangzeb, but has to 


add:" 


" >. . he was the least cruel of the Mughals, and the mildest; 
slaughter abated in his reign, and he made hardly any use of punishment 


in dealing with crime. He was consistently humble in deportment, patient . 


under provocation, and resigned in misfortune. He abstained scrupulously 
from all food, drink or luxury forbidden by his faith; though skilled in 
music, he abandoned it as a sensual pleasure; and apparently he carried 


out his resolve to spend nothing upon himself save what he had been able 
to earn by the labour of his hands. He was a St. Augustine on the -: 
throne." l i 


Administrative Problems. Aurangzeb's personal qualities have won the 


‘admiration of even his opponents, but the greatness of a statesman can 
be judged only. by the practical results achieved by him. In this 


Aurangzeb was not altogether fortunate. He greatly extended the Mughal 
dominion, and many of his achievements proved solid and enduring, but 
there is another side of the picture also. For, twenty year, he struggled 
against the Marathas with all the resources of the Empire and made 


extensive territorial gains but-his success was far from decisive. Shibi, - 
in his brilliant defence of Aurangzeb, has stated that the Mughal Emperor © 
had" taken the sting out of the Maratha problem" and, at the time of . 


his death, only some "mopping up" operations were called for. This is 


historically incorrect---and.one has only to read the concluding pages: 
of Ma'athir-i-Alamgiri, and the relevant. entry in Khafi Khan's book to. 


realise the sorry state of Aurangzeb's Grand Army" during his last years’ 


but even if it were true, it can hardly be considered a great 


achievement. The old, extensive kingdom of Golkonda‘and Bijapur were 
each conquered in less than a year but the entire might of the Mughal 
Empire was pitted- against the Marathas for twenty-five years, without 
gaining decisive results. And in ‘the process, the Achilles' heel of 
the Mughal: was so exposed that the Marathas gained a new confidence and 
soon moved from the defensive.in the Decean’to an offensive in the 
north. 


In the financial field, Aurangzeb's achievements were even less 


distinguished. When he died, the imperial treasury was almost empty. He 
left barely Rs 12 crores--substantially less than the inheritance of a single 


_ Mughal noble like Asaf Khan who left Rs 19 crores in cash and property!. 
Towards the end of Aurangzeb's reign, the imperial finances were in such 
severe straits that the Diwan anxiously wait for the receipt of the Bengal ` 


revenues, so that there may be no administrative: breakdown and the 
expenses of the Deccan campaign might be met. 


. It is a tribute to Aurangzeb's grasp over the affairs of he Empire 


_that-no major upheaval occurred in the north during his prolonged absence 
in the Deccan. but there are clear indications of many minor disturbances — 
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` and a general slackening of administration. In Bengal, for example in 


1108/1696, Sobha Singh, a petty chief of Midnapur, joined hands with 
Rahim Khan, the chief of Orissa Afghans, and defeated the Hindu zamindar 
of Burdwan and captured the chief town. They also seized the fort and 


“city of Hugli and plundered the cities of Nadia, Murshidabad, Malda 


and Rajmahal. The Emperor removed Ibrahim Khan, the governor (though, 
it appears, soon to appoint him at Allahabad), and thė.rebellion was 
effectively put down, but it exposed the insecure position- of the: 
administration. As this disturbance enabled the English and other foreigners 


` to fortify their settlements at Calcutta and other ‘places, its effects. were 


far-reaching and permanent. - 


Perfect peace did not prevail in other areas either. One has only. to 
read the vivid account of the poet Bedil, who was held up at Mathura for 


- nearly two year, about the disturbed conditions around Delhi and Agra, and 


the way "the lightning. of helplessness had struck the countries of 
Hindustan," when Aurangzeb was "Preoccupied with the idea of conquest of 
the Deccan." ; l i 


The Basie Difficulty. The basic cause of Aurangzeb's incomplete 
success.did not lie in any weakness of his own. It lay in the quality of men 
at his disposal. An artisan is as good as his tools and a ruler is as effective 
as his officers. Aurangzeb's misfortune was that he came to the helm. of 


. affairs when two generations of unparalleled prosperity, ease and high 


living had sapped the moral fibre of the Mughal aristocracy. The Mughals. 
were no longer the hardy soldiers or resourceful improvisers of the days of 
Babur and Akbar. Aurangzeb constantly bemoaned the scarcity of good 


officers. In one of his letters, he says: 


"My great grandfather (Akbar) had many faithful servants. He 
entrusted. them with the work of gaining victories and of performing many. 
affairs, and in the time of my father (Shah Jahan) there came forward many 
brave and faithful servants, well-behaved officers and able secretaries. 
Now I want one competent person, adorned with the ornament of honesty, 
for the Diwani of Bengal, but I find none. Alas! alas ! for the rarity of 
useful men." l z 
-- A growing weakness of the Mughal officials was that they shirked 
arduous and difficult assignments. For them the continuous stay in the 


_ Deccan, away from the attractions of Shahjahanabad, was such a calamity 


that they would probably have preferred Maratha victory to such an exile. 
One of Aurangzeb's leading nobles used to say that he would distribute lakh 


- of rupees in charity if he could see the capital once again. Such ease-loving 


generals fared badly against the hardy Marathas. They took years to 
conquer small hill-forts, and many of’ these forts’ conquered after long 
sieges would be quickly lost owing to the sloth and negligence of the 
officers in charge of the Mughal garrisons. l 
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Treachery was rampant in the Mughal army, and: from this ever the 
royal princes were not immune. During the seven year long siege of Ginji, 
Prince .Kam Bakhsh, who was in charge of the operations along with 
Dhulfiqar Khan, had to be placed under arrest as he was about to join the 
Marathas with his troops. During the siege of Satara fort, the Marathas 
bribed Prince A'zam to ensure that the provisioning of their garrison would 
not be interfered with, and the fort which, at the commencement of the 
siege, had provisions to last only for two months could not be conquered for 
six months! i ee 


With such instruments at his disposal there is no wonder that 
Aurangzeb's policy did not succeed, Iqbal, in a penetrating analysis of the 
Mughal Emperor, says: 


"The political genius of .Aurangzeb wa extremely comprehensive. His 
one aim of life was, as it were, to subsume the various communities of 
this country under the notion of one universal empire. But in securing 
this imperial unity he erroneously listened to the dictates of his 
indomitable courage which had no sufficient of time in the political 
experience behind it.Ignoring the factor of time in the political evolution 
of his contemplated empire, he started an endless struggle in the hope that 
he would be able to unify the discordant political units of India in his own 
life-time." 

Perhaps Aurangzeb's real mistake (or misfortune) was that in listening 
to "the dictates of his indomitable courage,"he ignored the quality of the 
men at his disposal. 


Legalistic Attitude..Some of Aurangzeb's difficulties were due to 


causes beyond his control. Others, especially the financial and the > 


administrative, arose out of his basic policy and his personal character. In 
dealing with Aurangzeb's attitude towards the non-Muslim we have stated 
that the central core of the policy, which he put into practice as soon as he 
felt strong enough to do so, was to run his government according to the 
Islamic Law. In this, he is stated to have reversed Akbar's religious policy. 
Actually, the departure he made was much bigger. He gave up the age-old 
policy, followed since the inception of the Muslim rule in India, and openly 
proclaimed by Balban, 'Ala'-ud-din Khalji and Sher Shah, of subordinating 
legal and ecclesiastical considerations to the practical requirements of 
administration. : gn ey 


In organising his government on the basis of Islamic Law, Aurangzeb 
was inspired by high motives, but the policy created many problems. His 
financial difficulties were, partly, due to the wholesale remission of 


‘ some eighty taxes and his refusal to levy any tax, not specifically 


authorised by the Shari'ah. He failed to see, as even Firuz Tughluq had 
seen, that such a policy was inconsistent with military expansion and 
largescale warfare. In the administrative field, also, Aurangzeb was 


opposed to taking any action or imposing any penalty, except strictly in 
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accordance with the Islamic Law. This resulted in precedence being given 
to the gadis, which was not liked by many of Aurangzeb's Muslim executive 
officers. "when the news of Sha'ista Khan's discomfiture at the hands of 
Shivaji reached the court, someone suggested that a theologian be deputed 
against Shivaji." Some of Aurangzeb's ablest generals found irksome the 
attentions given by the Emperor to rigid legal procedure. Firuz Jang, the 
grandfather of Nizam al-Mulk and one of the chief nobles (whom the 
Emperor held so dear that once when he fell ill and was forbidden melons, 
Aurangzeb himself gave up this fruit), put to death one Muhammad Aqil on a 
charge of highway robbery, without formal trial by a qadi. Aurangzeb 
sternly rebuked him, and even asked his wazir to write to the over- 
enthusiastic noble that if the heirs of the salin refused to accept the blood- 
money permitted by law, he would have to pass an order of retaliation 
(execution) against him! l 


There is something truly noble and touching in a ruler reminding his 
dearest and ablest general that he would have to face the penalty of death 
for unlawful action, and there can be nothing but admiration for 
Aurangzeb's endeavours to uphold the law and proper judicial procedure, 
even in such cases, but in the eleventh/seventeenth` century, the 
administrators found this meticulous emphasis on legal procedure and the 
prominent position of the qadis something of a hindrance. The contemporary 
historian Khafi Khan has attributed the imperfect success of Aurangzeb in 
spite of his great ability and superhuman industry, to his reluctance to 
impose penalties. After praising Aurangzeb's unrivaled devotion, 
austerity, justice, courage, forbearance, and sound judgment, he says: "But 
from reverence for the injunctions of the Law, he did not make use of 
punishment and without punishment the administration of a country cannot 
be maintain. Dissensions rose among his nobles through rivalry. So every 
plan and project that he formed came to little good; and every enterprise 
which he undertook was long in execution and failed in his objective." A 
more modern Muslim writer confirms Khafi Khan's criticism. Writing of 
Aurangzeb's policy, M.B. Ahmed says: "While such attitude.....would give 
credit to a judicial temperament, I doubt if it has much to commend itself, 
when the chief judicial officer was also the de facto supreme executive 
head of the Government." 


‘Moreland writes about Aurangzeb: Himself a rigid Muslim,, his guiding 


principle was to organise the empire in strict accordance with the public 


law of Islam, and he pursued this course, without any recognition of the 
factors which it is a statesman's business to take into account." This 
sentence sums up the basic dilemma of Aurangzeb's character. These 
factors must have been obvious to a man of his clear vision and realism. 
But he felt it was his duty, as a Muslim king, to apply the only law 
which he recognised,to all branches of government. The fact that his 
lawyers and legal advisers were not equal to their responsibilities did 
not deter him. From an early age he had resolved to do his duty, . 
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irrespective of the odds in the way, and this he continued to do until 
the end of his days. E i 


Aurangzeb's Wazir. Normally Aurangzeb was a good judge of men, and — 


pondered long before selecting officers for key posts. He, however, made. - 
some major mistakes which proved disastrous to the Empire. In particular 
his trust in Asad Khan, who was his Wazir or Bakhshi for thirty-seven long 


years, and whose son Dhulfiqar Khan became the seniormost general, was _ 


not justified by subsequent events. As we shall see later, the first 


disastrous blow at Mughal monarchy was struck when, after the death of ~ 


Aurangzeb's successor, Dhulfigar eliminated the most competent of the 
candidates('Azim al-Shan by making the other three princes combine 


against him on condition that the Empire would be partitioned between the - | 


three, but he would be the minister for all of them!” The prince he 
ultimately selected and zealously supported was Jahandar Shah, the most 
dissolute and incompetent of all the three, who (with his revelries with Lal 
Kunwar) soon réduced kingship to a joke. i l 


This happened when Asad Khan was alive and, as later events proved, 
when he was still influential with his son. The extent to which Asad Khan 


and his son shared Aurangzeb's outlook may be judged from the fact that _ 


within nine days of Jahandar Shah's accession, Aurangzeb's wazir and 
lifelong favourite"! and his son jointly petitioned the new king to abolish 
jizyah--and it was immediately abolished. 


The advice to abolish jizyah may have been sound, but it appears a, 
little odd, coming from Aurangzeb's wazir. Such information as is available 
about Asad Khan's grand and ostentatious style of living leaves no doubt 
that he had nothing in common with his grim, dutiful, ascetical master. He 
must have been the most highly paid official. in the empire,. but he 
maintained such a high style of living that he could. not cope with his 


expenditure. According to Ma'athir al-Umara', "the expenses of his harem ` 


and for the purveyors of music and song were so great that his revenues did 
not meet them.’ 


There is evidence available from the records of the East India 


Company that Aurangzeb's favourite Wazir was receiving .expensive 
presents (and even cash) from the foreign Company to promote its interests. 
' When in 1107/1695, Aurangzeb became angry at the capture of a pilgrim 
ship by the English pirates, and ordered that Bombay should be invaded, 
Asad Khan came to the rescue of the East India Company. An English 
historian writes: ; : 


"Fortunately for the English interest it had at this period a powerful 
friend at court in the Prime Minister, Asad Khan. This worthy was too 
well-informed to believe that the English Company had any real part in 
the piracies....Mingled with his solicitude for the State interests was no 
doubt a lively sense of the adverse finances. Corruption was the breath 


of the English would have on his own finances. Corruption was the breath . 
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of Mughal officials’ life, and whatever the shortcomings of the English, 
they were handsome bribers. Asad Khan, therefore, found. no difficulty, — 
when Aurangzeb's rage had abated, in representing to him that there 
might be another side of the question..." 


The author has quoted from a contemporary letter written by 
Annesley, the President of the Surat. Council, suggesting how they should 
proceed. "A good vakeel. at court, and some rarity to Asad Khan (Who 
was - SO lately obliged to be our friend by a present of 30,000 
rupees)....would have such an awe on the several governors where the - 
Right Honourable company's business is concerned,...."" -was the 


‘suggestion he made. 


_ Aurangzeb's judgment of men was often shrewd--his warning about 
the Sayyids of Barha proved truly ptophetic--but it is very doubtful 
whether Asad Khan and Dhulfiqar deserved the position which they gained 
under him. He was careful and considerate in handling of men, but his 
failure in two .cases--of Khushhal Khan Khattak and Shivaji--proved very 
costly. In case of Khushhal Khan, the difficulty arose on account of the 
general decision to abolish tolls, and in the other case the expectations 
and demands of. the Maratha leader were excessive. In both. instances 
probably Aurangzeb was faced with an impossible task, but it still 
remains a question whether Akbar or Shah Jahan, the Qadardan, would 
not have been more successful. =i l = 


Conclusion. Perhaps the time to make a final assessment Aurangzeb 
has not yet arrived. Several thousands of his letters are extant, out of 
which only a few hundred have seen the light of the day. Until this rich 
material is published and scrutinised, a proper appraisal of Aurangzeb's 
personality is not possible. At present, evidence about him is 
fragmentary, and at times contradictory even on basic issues, for 
example, he is often accused of an anti-Shi'ah bias and Sarkar has dwelt 
on this at length. On the other hand, it has been estimated by Hollister 
that majority of his nobles were Shi'ahs” and once when the Shi'ah 
Sunni question was raised before him in connection with the claims of 
the Irani and Turani nobles, he stated: What have the. sectarian 
differences got to do with administrative matters?" Evidence -on 
Aurangzeb's attitude towards Hindus is also far from consistent. He 
reimposed jizyah, and, according to court chronicles, ordered destruction 
of newly built temples, but farmans are extant, showing his solicitude for 


‘the protection of Hindu rights, and even making endowments for Hindu 


temples. The position with regard to the fundamental question of 
complete adherence to Islamic Law is similar. He tried hard and 
consistently to run the State according to. the Shari'ah but he had no 
hesitation in replacing the Qadi-al-Quddat” when he opined that during 
the lifetime of Shah Jahan Khutbah could not be delivered in the name of 


. Aurangzeb. Similarly, the opinion of the pious Qadi Shaikh al-Islam, who 


held that it was unlawful for Aurangzeb to invade the territories of 
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Muslim rulers of Golkonda and Bijapur, resulted in his resignation.” 
Aurangzeb's personality was more complex and flexible that either his 
admirers or critics are willing to acknowledge. In the’ context of 
conflicting evidence the tendency for each group is to emphasise the 
elements supporting its point of view. These verdicts are liable to be 
modified in the light of the vast material which remains unutilised and all 
judgment of Aurangzeb,at this stage, can only be provisional. 


In the preceding pages, we have tried to bring out those features 
which explain Aurangzeb's failure fully to achieve his objectives. These 
should not, however, obscure the solid and abiding achievements of 
Aurangzeb. He greatly enlarged the Mughal Empire and much of what he 
accomplished has endured. A large part of what is Bangladesh today was 
either annexed or consolidated during his reign. In the Deccan, he 
conquered vast areas which were to remain centres of Mughal’ culture 
and administration for more than two centuries. He selected and 
promoted administrators whose work constitutes a landmark in the history 


of the regions‘ entrusted to them, like Shuja'at Khan in Gujarat,- 


Sha'istah Khan .and Murshid Quli Khan in Bengal, Mu'tabir Khan in 
Konkan and Nizam al-Mulk in the Deccan. He tried to reduce the Irani 
preponderance in administration, attracted some gifted Turani families to 
the service of the Mughals and trained a body of men. who, although 
crippled and demoralised by the repeated Wars of Succession, were able 
to sustain the Mughal Empire through the ravages of the Sayyid Brothers 
and Bandah, and gave it a new lease of life. 


Aurangzeb is entitled to a very high place as a ruler of India, but 
against the background of the creation of Pakistan, his importance 
increases still further.. Iqbal has called him the first exponent of Muslim 
nationalism in the Indian subcontinent, and there is no doubt that fifty 
year of his reign, during which the Muslim point of view was consistently 
and successfully maintained, diffusion of Islamic education received a 
great impetus and a feeling of resolute self-confidence was generated in 
the Muslim community, greatly strengthened the forces which not only 
enabled the Muslims to deal with the crisis in their national life during 
the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries but ultimately led to the 
foundation of the independent State of Pakistan. 


The memory of Aurangzeb is dearly cherished in this country, but is 
not only due to his historical role.The purity of his personal life, the 
vigour of his character, his stern self-discipline and his efforts to uphold 
law have endeared him to Muslim hearts. Iqbal has, at one place referred 
to three types of character of which he gives Timur, Jahangir and 
"Alamgir as typical representatives. Timur represented the brute military 
force while Jahangir represented what Iqbal calls "the convivial type, 
which combines in itself the virtues of EO generosity and poog 
Fellowships "M l ; 
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Babur was the combination of the two. Iqbal adds: "But these two types 
have a tendency to become reckless, and by way reaction against them 
appears the third great type which holds up the ideal of self-control, and is 
dominated by a more serious view of life." This was represented by 'Alamgir 

and as Muslims highly value these qualities, his- personality makes a 
powerful appeal to them and, even in his lifetime, he was known as 


‘Al'amgir Zindah Pir. 


It has also to be recalled that Aurangzeb was the greatest Indo-Muslim 
ruler in mere extent of his dominion. He held sway over a bigger area than ` 
any of his predecessors --than even 'Ala'-ud-din Khalji, whose empire did 
not extend to Kabul and Kashmir. It is true that Aurangzeb's conquests in 
the south had not been consolidated, but the position there was not 
different from the situation in Bengal at the end of Akbar's reign. Akbar's 
conquests were, however, consolidated under Jahangir, while Aurangzeb's 
successors proved unequal to the task. 


Shibli, in his brilliant defence of ‘Alamgir, was not inclined to give him 
a higher place amongst the Mughal rulers than what he got in the 
chronological order, but in the light of what has been stated it is not a 
matter for surprise that in Pakistan he is given a place at the very top of 
the list. 


Chapter 22 


DECLINE OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE 
(1119-1161/1707-1712) 


Bahadur Shah (1119-1124/1707-1712). After Aurangzeb's death, the 
usual "War of Succession" followed, in which his eldest surviving son, 
Mu'azzam (Shah 'Alam), who was the subadar of Kabul and was the first 
to reach Agra, was successful. He ascended the throne and assumed the 
title of Bahadur Shah. He reigned for a little less than five years. 
Mun'im. Khan, who had been his diwan at Kabul and had helped him in 
the struggle for the throne, was appointed the Wazir, while Asad Khan, 
who produced a will of the late Emperor desiring him to continue as 
Wazir, was appointed Wakil-i Mutliq with his son Dhulfiqar Khan as his 
Deputy and as the First Bakhshi. At Dhulfiqar Khan's suggestion Bahadur 

- Shah permitted Shahu, the grandson of Shivaji; who had been kept as a 
hostage at the royal capital, to return to Maharashtar. Before Shahu 
could establish himself, he had to fight a civil war with Tarabai (the 
widow of his step-uncle Raja Ram), who was ‘heading the Maratha 
struggle. Shahu was successful with the help and advice of an ambitious 
Brahman, Balaji Vishwanath, who as Peshwa became the real head of the 
Maratha organisation, while Shahu and his descendants maintained a 
raja's court at Satara. ; : l l 


Bahadur Shah was a.mild and forbearing ruler, and tackled the 
problems with which he was confronted with tolerable competence. He 
had to face trouble in Rajputana which he overcame without much 
difficulty. His longest campaign was against Bandah in the Punjab. When 
the last Sikh Guru, Gobind Singh, died in November: 1708, he was on the 
best of relations: with the Mughal government. Both the Sikh accounts 
and court historians agree that Guru Gobind Singh joined the Mughal 

-army as a mansabdar under Bahadur Shah. Irvine says: 


"It seems certain that Gobind Singh joined Bahadur Shah at some 
point, when that Prince was on his march down country from Lahore to 
Agra, to contest the throne with his brother, Azam Shah. Gobind Singh 
must have received some rank but what it was is not stated by the 
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Muhammdans. A mansab of 5, 000, as stated by the Sikhs, is preposterous, 
the greatest leaders at the head of thousands of soldiers having rank 
than two or three hundred men. In the same way the Sikhs make the 
battle fought at Janjua, between Agra and Dholpur, on the 18th Rabi I, 
1119 (18 June, 1707), to have been won solely by the marvellous feats of 
Gobind. Singh and his Sikhs. This is absurd, and may summarily be 
rejected. But, there is, I think evidence that Gobind Singh was in the 
Emperor's army at Agra immediately after the battle. I think that he is 
to be identified in the entry of the Bahadur Shah-Nama of the 4th 
Jamadi I, 1119 (2 August, 1707), when a 'jewelled scarf was presented to 
Gobind Singh." 


Much progress had been made in healing the wounds which had 
poisoned the relations between the Sikhs: and the Mughals before the 
untimely death of Guru Gobind Singh, but those of his followers, and 
others, who were not well disposed towards the Mughals, and had seen 
the ineffectiveness of the Mughal army in the Deccan took steps which 
ushered the saddest chapter in the history of Sikh-Mughal relations. 
"They produced a man who exactly resembled him (Guru Gobind Singh) 
and secretly sent him to Punjab declaring that he was Guru Gobind Singh 
miraculously brought back of life for leading his. followers in a war of 
independence against the Muslims." This man, who was known as Bandah 
(the slave), took the title of Saccha Padshah, and, calling himself Gobind 
Singh, summoned the Sikhs to join their Guru who had reappeared. In 
response to his call, many zealous Sikhs assembled and marched in arms 
to Sonipat, some twenty-five miles north of Delhi, where the the- Faujdar 
came out utterly unprepared, and was routed. This success emboldened 
Bandah and brought many to his standard. Accompanied by 50,000 men, he 
next conquered Sadhaura near. Ambala and committed unspeakable 
atrocities. This was followed by the defeat and slaughter of Wazir Khan, 
the commandant of the provincial capital, Sirhind (22 May 1710). "Then 
the town of Sirhind itself was taken, pillaged for four days with ruthless 
cruelty; mosques were defiled, houses burnt, women atte and the 
Muslim slaughtered." 


The progress. ais Bandah towards the south was decked By Shams 
Khan Khweshgi, the brave Faujdar of Sultanpur, but the situation became 
so serious that it was feared that the disruption which the Maratha rising 
had caused in the south may be paralleled or even exceeded in the north. 
Bahadur Shah, therefore, decided to address himself to the.task. On 4 
December 1710, he reached Sadhaura which was evacuated by Bandah on 
his approach. The Sikhs moved to the strong fort of Lahgarh, where 
Bandah had been living like a king and had issued coins in-his own name. 
Bahadur Shah, who was accompanied by Mun'im Khan and Dhulfiqar 
amongst other generals captured.the fort of Lohgarh, but Bandah was 
able to: escape. In January 1711, Sirhind was reoccupied, and Bandah took 
advantage of the new war of succession to recover Sadhaura and restore 
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the fortification of Lohgarh, so that the whole problem had to be tackled 
afresh. 


After a halt at Sirhind, Bahadur Shah moved to Lahore. His stay here 
was marked by the one major controversy of his reign. Soon after his 


- occupation of the throne, he had ordered, at the suggestion of Wazir 


Mun'im Khan, that the title Wasi should be added after the name of 
Hadrat 'Ali in the Friday prayers. This was considered a. Shi'ah 
innovation and led to trouble in many places. At Lahore, matters came to 
a head. Bahadur Shah called the leading local theologians to hold 


. discussions with him and made a powerful plea for the change. The local 


ulema, however, did not agree, and the general population with the- 
support of the Afghan soliders, forming a body of a hundred thousand 
men, made ready to resist the measure by force. At first the Emperor 
ordered his Chief of Artillery to have the new form of prayer recited 
from the pulpit of the Badshahi Masjid on 22 April 1711, but, finding that 
a vast crowd, ready for violent resistance, had gathered in the streets of 
Lahore, the Emperor gave way and in the end the old form in use in the 
days of Aurangzeb was recited. Seven leading ulema of Lahore were, 
however sent to the Gwalior fort. 


Jahandar Shah. Bahadur Shah, who died on 27 February 1712, left 
four sons, and as usual, each aspired for the throne. At this stage 
Dhulfiqar Khan, who, due to the death of Mun'im Khan and the old age 
of his father, was the most influential noble of the realm, started playing 
a role unworthy of a member of a family to which Aurangzeb had ` 
entrusted the affairs of the Empire. Prince ‘Azim al-Shan was his 
father's favourite and was generally expected to succeed him, but 
Dhulfiaar secretly brought the other three princes together for joint 
action against 'Azim and they made solemn agreement for partitioning 
the Empire amongst themselves with "Dhulfigar as Minister for all the 
three". 


In the battle which followed, 'Azim was drowned with his elephant in 
the Ravi, and then Dhulfiqar threw aside the two youngest princes in 
favour of the worthless Jahandar Shah, who ascended the throne on 29 
March 1712. Dhulfiqar.became the all powerful minister, and the king, 
infatuated with his concubine Lal Kanwar and free from all 
responsibilities of State, spent his time in an orgy of mad freaks and low 
amusement. The relations of Lal Kunwar robbed and mismanaged the ~ 
State, and the entire tone of society and administration was vulgarised. 
The practice of royal favourites interfering in the affairs of State, which 
was to be the bane of Muhammad Shah's reign, really started under 
Jahandar Shah. 


Nemesis was, however, not long delayed. Muhammad Farrukh Siyar, 
the second son of Azim al-Shan, who was his fainers's deputy in Bengal, 
had not reconciled himself to the enthronement of Jahandar Shah. On 
learning of his father's death, he proclaimed himself Emperor at Patna in 
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April 1712, and was able to interest the two powerful Sayyid brothers in . 


his fortunes. One of these, Sayyid Husain ‘Ali, was his deputy at Patna 
and the elder Sayyid Hasan 'Ali (later ‘Abdullah Khan Qutb al-Mulk) was 
the deputy at Allahabad. They agreed to espouse the cause of Farrukh 
Siyar, and, by obtaining support from other quarters, defeated Jahandar 
Shah at the fateful battlefield of Samugarh (6 January 1713). Jahandar 
Shah escaped from the battlefield, hidden in the. howdah of Lal Kunwar, 
and, entering Delhi by stealth at night, immediately went to Asad Khan 
and appéaled for protection, and sought help from Dhulfiqar. "But the 
crafty old minister dissuaded his son Dhulfiqar from making any other 
attempt on behalf of Jahandar Shah and in violence of their oaths to him 
‘decided to imprison him and hand: him over to gain the new Emperor's 
favour and retain their wealth. titles and influence in the state." 
Jahandar Shah was murdered in the prison on 11 February, but Dhulfiqar 
and Asad Khan did not gain their objectives. Dhulfiqar Khan was put to 
death on 13 February and, although the old Asad Khan was allowed to 
linger on till his death at the age of eighty-eight (15 June 1715), ali the 
houses and property of Dhulfiqar and his father were confiscated and the 
family completely ruined. 


Farrukh Siyar (1125-1131/1713-1719). Farrukh Siyar asenda the 
throne on 11 June 1713, but his position was far from happy. He owed his 
crown to the Sayyid brothers, who received the highest officers in the 
realm. Sayyid Hasan 'Ali became the Wazir, with the title Qutb al-Mulk 
` Zafar Jang, Sipah Salar, while Sayyid Husain 'Ali became Mir Bakhshi 
with the title of Amir al-Umara' Firuz Jang. The authority and power 
which the Sayyid brothers assumed was galling to the new king. He, 
however, lacked the ability and character of an Akbar to overthrow 
Bairam Khan, and only made schemes and ineffectual efforts which really 
made his position worse. He had not the courage to strike boldly, but, 
with a low cunning and a week mind, encouraged others to face the 
Sayyids. Bold and resourceful Turani nobles like. Nizam al-Mulk, who had 
been kept in the background under Bahadur Shah and who might have 
dealt with the Sayyids, were reluctant to side with Farrukh Siyar on 
account of his fickle nature, and remained aloof. The king's friends like 
Mir Jumlah were men of- straw and could not accomplish anything. In 
April 1715, Husain 'Ali left Delhi as viceroy of the Deccan, but before 
` leaving he warned the king that in case his brother was harassed at 
Delhi, he would promptly return to the capital. Matters came to a head 
in 1718 whén Mir Jumlah was recalled by Farrukh Siyar from Lahore. On 
hearing .of this, the Wazir wrote to his brother to come back from the 
Deccan. Husain 'Ali immediately complied and arrived outside Delhi on 15 
February 1719. A particularly sinister feature of Husain 'Ali's return was 
that he was accompanied, apart from his own army, by some 11,000 
Marathas under the Peshwa Balaji Vishwanath. "Their help was secured 
by promising to Raja Shahu: (a) the chauth or one- -fourth of the revenue 
of the Deccan, (b) sardeshmukhi or ten per cent on the collection, (c) 
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the confirmation of Shivaji's hereditary dominions, and (d) the release of- 
‘Shahu's mother and half-brother from. captivity in -Delhi, besides a cash 
salary to each Maratha soldier. This momentous deal which changed the. 


course of Indian history was negotiated by Husain Ali' envoy Sankaraji 
Malhar, who originally held a high post under Raja Ram, the younger son 


of Shivaji, but had later entered the Mughal service and was then in the 


camp of Husain ‘Ali. 


On: arrival at Delhi, the Maratha soldiers did not prove very 
effective. AS a matter of fact, at their first appearance they were panic- 
stricken and large numbers of them were easily butchered by the Mughal 
retainers and other inhabitants of the capital, but, as pointed out by 
Owen, Husain 'Ali's deal with the essentially anti-Mughal community of 
the Marathas had a far-reaching importance. "Thus the Maratha plan of 
establishing virtually an anti-polity within the limits of the Mughal 
empire was realised, and in a most. glaring and provoking form. nê 


On arrival at Delhi, Husain 'Ali ‘assumed an openly rebellious 
attitude. He ordered his drums to be beaten loudly in defiance of normal 


- Mughal ban on beating ofa subject's drums near the Emperor's residence 


and repeatedly said that he no longer reckoned himself amongst the 
servants of the Mughals: "I will maintain the honour of my race." Husain 
'Ali probably aimed at setting up a new dynasty, but circumstances did 
not prove propitious. The sympathies of large sections of public were 
with Farrukh Siyar, and there were largescale demonstrations in his 


. favour in the capital. This probably cues Husain 'Ali's ambitions, but 


only hastened the Emperor's end. 
The conflict between the king and the "king-makers" absorbed the 


. energies of the central government, but some provincial governors 


maintained firm. administration, and the extermination of Bandah and his 
companions; which led to the pacification of the East Punjab for one 
whole generation, belongs to Farrukh Siyar' s reign. This was essentially 


' the work of 'Abd al-Samad Khan. Early in Farrukh Siyar's reign (22 ~ 


February 1713), he had been appointed the governor of Lahore with his 
son Zakariya Khan as the Faujdar of Jammu, with instructions to expel 
Bandah from Sadhaura and, if possible, to destroy him altogether. 'Abd 
al-Samad Khan made thorough preparations and "assembled an army of 
Mughals, Rathans, Bundhela Rajputs and Rajputs of Kotoch and Jasrota," 
but fulfilment of his mission proved a long and arduous task, especially as 


attempts had to be made to capture Bandah alive. Sadhaura was. 


besieged, but the Sikh garrison escaped to Lohgarh, where Bandah himself 
was residing. 'Abd al-Samad Khan pushed on the Lohgarh, but a panic 
seized Bandah and his men, and they evacuated Lohgarh without firing a 
shot (1 October 1713). Now Bandah took refuge in the hills from where 
he salied forth at intervals, plundering the inhabited places and otherwise 
causing damage to the countryside, by cutting "the Shah-nahr canal" and 
other small streams, to allow the water to flood the contiguous | fields. 
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Ultimately, he was chased back to the fort of Gurdaspur, and the patient 
and painstaking 'Abd al-Samad Khan took elaborate steps to ensure that 
he did not escape. A high earthen wall with a trench behind it was raised 
all round Gurdaspur, so as to enclose completely the fort from all sides. 
Next a stockade was constructed near the fort walls with a deep and 
wide ditch at its feet. Bandah's followers offered fanatical resistance 


but all their attempts to escape failed, and the garrison was forced to — 


surrender unconditionally on 17 December 1715, after a siege of eight 
months. Bandah was taken to Delhi and put to death on 19 June. In 
dealing with him and his -followers, stern vengeance was wreaked, but 
the peace of the area was ensured for a generation or more. As. Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar says, "after Bandah and his personal followers had been 
crushed in 1715. The Sikhs remained quiescent for over one generation 
and did not disturb the public peace." 


After the death of Farrukh Siyar, who was blinded and imprisoned on 
27 February 1719, and strangled two months later, the king-makers 
placed on the throne Rafi' al-Darajat but "he lived and died as a captive 
‘of the Sayyid brothers". He was deposed on 4 June and a week later died 
of consumption. On 6 June, his elder brother, Rafi al-Dawlah, who "too 
lived within the fort, a prisoner of his two minister in all matters, even 
in private life, was declared the king. He died on 17 September 1719, but 
the fact was kept concealed for nine days. On 28 December 1719, 
Raushan Akhtar, a grandson of Bahadur Shah, was crowned king under the 
title of Muhammad Shah. During the nominal rule of Rafi al-Darajat, the 
Sayyid brothers obtained his consent to post Nizam al-Mulk to Malwa as 
viceroy "to get his Mughal troops out of Delhi" (3 March 1719), and to 
send back Maratha contingent with the royal orders dated 13 and 24 
March, confirming the promises made to them by Husain 'Ali, which 
Farrukh Siyar had refused to endorse. Another important development 
was that the two brothers had a violent quarrel over the treasures seized 
in the palaces of Delhi and Agra, and, although this quarrel was patched 
up, the resultant coolness may have been partly responsible for Husain 
‘Ali no proceeding with his original dream of founding a dynasty. 


Muhammad Shah (1131-1161/1719-1748). The new Emperor was 
crowned at the age of twenty and remained on the throne for some thirty 
years. During the first year, he was under the tutelage of the Sayyid 


brothers, but by now their hold, never very secure in the face of the 


powerful Turani nobles, had greatly weakened and they were widely 
unpopular. Hasan 'Ali, the Wazir, had left the management of all public 
affairs to his agent Ratan Chand, who interfered even with the Muslim 
ecclesiastical appointments. The Sayyid brothers were generous to their 
troops and followers, but they blatantly looted public’ property. At Delhi, 
. the Wazir "making use of his position within the palace and the fort had 
taken possession of all the buried treasures, jewellery, armoury, and all 
the imperial establishments". The same thing was repeated at Agra. 
"After an acrimonious dispute, Sayyid Husain 'Ali Khan was obliged to 
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surrender over two million rupees to his brother and the two were never 
again on their former terms of amity." Even otherwise the hold of Sayyid 
brothers was never very secure. As the verses of Bedil show, there was 
widespread resentment over the way in which Farrukh Siyar had been 
treated. "Even on the day of blinding, several nobles appeared in the 
streets with their contingents and tried to fight their way to the fort," 
but withdrew to their homes when it. was learned that all was over with 
Farrukh Siyar. 


During Muhammad Shah's reign, the opposition to the Sayyid brothers 


.took a more effective form. By now Nizam al-Mulk had been estranged 


by the Sayyids and was in open rebellion. But the blow was struck by 
some other nobles, who represented both the Turani and Irani factions. 
Muhammad Amin Khan, the Turani noble (who occasionally spoke in 
Turkish to the Emperor), having ascertained his resentment of the 
Sayyids, formed a conspiracy to remove Husain 'Ali. Among his supporters 
was "Mir Muhammad Amin, a Sayyid of Nishapur who had lately received 
the title of Sa'adat Khan and had been, as a Sayyid and Shia, a protege 


and favourite of Husain ‘Ali. The assassin, Mir Haider Beg, another . 


Sayyid, was found by Muhammad Amin Khan from his own contingent.” 
Husain 'Ali was assassinated on 9 October 1720, a day after his boast 
“about making an emperor of anyone on whom he chose to cast his shoe."® 
Abdullah Khan, who gave battle was defeated and imprisoned on 15 
November. Ratan Chand was beheaded the same day. l 


Muhammad Amin Khan, who became Wazir, died of colic on 30 
January 1721. On 29 January 1722, Nizam al-Mulk reached Delhi from the 
Deccan and on 21 February was presented with the pen case, symbolical 
of the post of Wazir. He was an efficient officer but too strict a 
disciplinarian to be popular with the young Emperor or his ease-loving 
courtiers. Muhammad Shah had come under the influence of such 
courtiers as the witty 'Umdat al-Mulk Amir Khan, the cultured 
Muhammad Ishaq, and the indolent Qamr-ud-din Khan, who were courtiers 
rather than statesmen, and neglected public business. Nizam al-Mulk gave 
him serious advice "and entreated him to abandon the practice of letting 
out the reserved lands in farms, to abolish the wholesale bribery which 
prevailed at the court, to exact the levy of the jizya, as in the time of 
Aurangzeb, from unbelievers and to requite the services rendered by 
Tahmasp I of Persia to his ancestor Humayun, by marching to relieve 
Tahmasp II, now beset by Afghan invaders, who had sacked and occupied 
his capital.” Nizam al-Mulk's advice was rejected and, on 18 December 
1723, he left the court to return to the Deccan. 


After Nizam al-Mulk's departure, the affairs of the country and the 
court went from bad to worse. Nizam al-Mulk was able to keep the 
Marathas away from his territories in the Deccan with skill and tortuous 
diplomacy, H but they were harassing other parts of the country. By 


1732, they had partly occupied Gujarat, partitioned Bundelkhand and 
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temporarily overruh Mewar. Next year Muhammad Shah resolved to march 
against them in person and made a couple of short marches, but the 
imperial camp never went beyond Faridabad, sixteen miles south of Delhi.. 
The Marathas became bolder and spread themselves from Gwalior to Ajmer. 
They suffered defeat at the hands of Burhan al-Mulk and Khan-i Dauran, 
' but reassembled: again, and, in 1737, Baji Rao Peshwa managed, by.’ 
successful and rapid marches, to evade the imperial army and reach Delhi 
itself. After some. looting near the tomb of, Nizam-ud-din Auliya', he 
withdrew.on hearing that the Wazir and the Mughal army were nearing the 
capital. . ai . , 


The situation became so grave that there was a general feeling that 


Nizam al-Mulk was the only man who could savẹ the kingdom and drive | 


away the Marathas. A pressing invitation was, therefore, sent to him and he 
started from Burhanpur on 17 April 1737. Many miles from the capital he 


was received by the Wazir with the highest honours. In April 1738, he re- - 


entered Delhi at a time when already a new danger, the invasion of Nadir 
Shah, was threatening the Empire. . S 


Invasion of Nadir Shah. In Persia the ruling Safavi King had been ~ 


driven out by an Afghan soldier, whose father had freed: Qandhar--for long 


an object of dispute between the Mughals and ‘the Safavids--from the . 
Persian. He conquered Herat and Khurasan, and, in 1722, occupied: Isfahan, . 


the Safavi capital. A saviour, however, arose in the person of Nadir Quli, 
who, acting in the name of Safavi king, defeated the Afghans, and, in 1729, 
expelled them from Iran. In 1736, he ascended the throne as Nadir Shah. He 
wished to punish the Afghans who still held Qandhar, and sent envoys to 
Muhammad Shah, requesting him to close the frontier of the Mughal 
province of Kabul to the fugitives from Qandhar. Favourable replies were 
sent from Delhi, but nothing tangible was done and many Afghans escaped 
from Qandhar to Kabul. Nadir Shah sent another envoy to demand an 
explanation and return within forty days, but he. could obtain neither an 
audience from the king nor leave to depart, and returned to Nadir Shah only 
after a year's absence. After the victory at Qandhar, Nadir moved towards 
Ghazni and Kabul, which he captured in June 1738. From there he moved to 


Peshawar and Lahore, which he occupied after minor local resistance. From 


Lahore he addressed a letter to’ Muhammad Shah, complaining of gross 
discourtesy and saying that he was coming to Delhi to punish the royal 
counsellors who were responsible for this. Muhammad Shah, along with his 
large army, marched to stop the invader at Karnal, but the Indian army (to 
which Rajput chiefs: had refused to send any contingent) was 
outmanoeuvred. x : i 


There was no major clash between the entire army of Muhammad Shah - 
and the Irani army. There was.a skirmish between the Irani scouts and the . 


fresh troops which were being brought to join the main Indian army, in 
which Burhan: al-Mulk, the Subadar of Oudh, was captured, and Khan-i 
Dauran, the premier noble and the first Bakhshi of Muhammad Shah, was 
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fatally wotnded through an accidental (or well-aimed) shot of the Iranian 
artillery. The main body of the Indian army and the contingent of nobles 
like Nizam al-Mulk were not yet involved in action, when the so-called 
battle of Karnal was over, with disastrous results for the Indo-Pak 
subcontinent. The damage, due to misfortune on the battlefield, was 
completed by treachery and poor statesmanship. Burhan al-Mulk, who had 
been taken to the Persian camp and was originally from Nishapur, was able 
to persuade Nadir to agree to leave Muhammad Shah on the throne of Delhi 
and to retire from India, immediately on receipt of an indemnity of 20 
million rupees. Burhan al-Mulk, however, hoped to be made Amin al-Umara' 
in place of Khan-i Dauran, but when Muhammad Shah conferred the office 
on Nizam al-Mulk, Burhan al-Mulk became so angry that he now advised 
Nadir jphah not to be contended with mere 20 millions, and to move to 
Delhi.” The Persian king decided to leave over the question of indemnity 
till he reached the capital. The two kings moved towards Delhi in apparent 
harmony, but what the realm had not yet suffered from the failure on the 
battlefield and the rivalry of the nobles was brought about by the rashness 
and vainglory of the citizens of Delhi. Nadir Shah's troops were quartered 
in different parts of the city, when a rumour gained currency that the 
Persian King had been assassinated. This led to a massacre of the Persian 
soldiers, who were moving about unarmed, and nearly nine hundred Persian 
were slain. This enraged Nadir Shah, who ordered a general massacre of the 
citizens of Delhi, which continued for a whole day and resulted in the 
slaughter of nearly 30,000 persons. In the evening, at the request of Nizam 
al-Mulk, the massacre was stopped, but the general loot and extortion 
continued. In addition to the seizure of Shah Jahan's wonderful Peacock 
Throne and a large stock of pearls, diamonds, and jewellery from the 
imperial treasury, large levies were imposed on the Mughal nobles, and 
wealthy citizens were plundered. On 16 May, Nadir Shah left Delhi laden 
with booty, the like of which had never been taken away from India by any 
conqueror. He left Muhammad Shah on the throne of Delhi, but annexed all 
territory west of the Indus, including the province of Kabul, and, later, 
stipulated that a sum of twenty lakhs of rupees out of the revenue of four 
mahals of Gujarat, Sialkot, Pasrur and Aurangabad (in the Punjab) which 


had hitherto been reserved for meeting the administrative cost of the 
- perpetually deficit province of Kabul, should be paid into the Persian. 


treasury. . 


Nadir's defeat of the Indian army and massacre and plunder of the 
people of Delhi, destroyed the prestige of the Mughal government and 
ruined it financially. This emboldened the Sikhs and the Marathas, and even 
the provincial governors became defiant and truculent. When addressing 
Muhammad Shah in a letter from Kabul, Nadir Shah had stated that he had 
occupied his north-western territory "purely out of zeal for Islam" so that 
in case "the wretches of the Dekkan" again move towards Hindustan, he 
might "send an army of victorious Kazil Bashis to drive them to the abyss of 
hell.” Yet actually he had given a death stab to the Empire "of the king of 
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the Musalmans". Apart from the damage done by the Sayyid brothers and 
the Marathas, Nadir's invasion was the biggest factor responsible for the 
break-up of the Mughal Empire. 


Nadir's invasion of India was a stunning blow, but after a period of 
helplessness and stupor, apparently Muhammad Shah tried to reorganise his 
government. According to contemporary accounts, after the departure of 
Nadir, "the emperor and the nobles turned to the management of state 
affairs and gave up all sorts of uncanonical practices". This phase was 
shortlived. Nadir Shah, by his attempts to influence Muhammad Shah 
against Nizam al-Mulk and the buttress the influence of one faction, had 
further aggravated the conflicts at the court which had contributed to the 
Mughal.weakness. Muhammad Shah's reign did not, however, close without 
at least one victory against a foreign enemy. In eastern territories of Nadir 
Shah's empire and the Mughal army near Sirhind, and resulted in the last 
victory of the Mughals. At the head of the Indian army was the Emperor's 
son, Ahmad Shah, ‘with Wazir Qamr-ud-din, his son Mu'in al-Mulk, and 
Safdar Jang on his side. There was a stubborn fight, in which Mu'in al-Mulk 
and Safdar Jang covered themselves with glory and Ahmad Shah Abdali was 
forced to retreat. Just before the battle, however, the Wazir was hit by a 
cannon ball, which inflicted mortal injuries, and in another six weeks his 
royal patron, whose confidence he enjoyed for almost a quarter of century, 
also passed away (26 April 1748). 


Other Muslim States 
“One unhealthy development resulting from the growing weakness of the 


central Mughal authority was the establishment of hereditary viceroyalties © 


in some of the major provinces of the Empire. The process was due to the 
slackening hold of the central authority and, in turn, not only further 
weakened the centre by depriving it of financial resources and political 
power, but ultimately led to the establishment of practically independent 
kingdoms in the subcontinent. In Muhammad Shah's. reign, the new 
phenomenon of hereditary viceroyalties was to be witnessed in the Punjab, 
the Deccan, Bengal, Sind and Oudh. In the Punjab and Sind (mainly owing 
to the intervention of external forces from the west), this did not result in 


the immediate establishment of independent kingdoms, but in the Deccan, > 


Oudh, Bengal and the some extent in Rohilkhand, it resulted in the rise of 
large principalities, over which the central government of Delhi had only 
nominal authority. 


Nizam al-Mulk in Hyderabad. The most important of the new 
principalities was Hyderabad, which comprised six subahs of the Deccan, 
and which at this time had a standard revenue of sixteen crores of 
rupees against seventeen crores from-the other twelve provinces of the 
Mughal Empire taken together. The founder of the State was Nizam al-Mulk 
(Mir Qamr-ud-din Chin Qulich Khan), whose father Ghazi-ud-din Firuz Jang 
was a favourite of Aurangzeb, and had rendered signal services at the 
siege of Bijapur. in 1097/1686. Mir Qamr-ud-din was born in 1082/1671, 
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entered Aurangzeb's service at the age of thirteen and six years liter 
received the title of Chin Qulich Khan. In 1126/1714, Farrukh Siyər made 
him the viceroy of the Deccan. Nizam al-Mulk's first tenure of office 
was brief, as the Sayyid brothers were opposed to him, but he was too 
powerful to be ignored and held high offices even during their ascendency. 
Muhammad Shah made him Wazir in February 1722, with permission to 
retain the viceroyalty of the Deccan. Nizam al-Mulk strove hard to 
introduce order and discipline in the government at Delhi, but was 
powerless against the frivolous and corrupt royal favourites. He was 
trained in a school of stern discipline "and was universally regarded 
as the sole representative of the spacious times of Aurangzeb and of 
the. policy and tradition of that strenuous monarch". These traditions 
were not to the liking of the courtiers, who had delighted in the 
revelry of Jahandar Shah's time and had created a similar atmosphere 
of gaiety and frivolity under Muhammad Shah. Finding himself powerless 
to improve affairs at Delhi, Nizam al-Mulk decided to save what he 
could from the impending ruin of the Mughal Empire and on 18 December 
1723, after obtaining royal permission for a shooting tour in the Doab, 
set out for the Deccan. His enemies in the court urged his deputy to 
oppose him, but the latter was decisively defeated by Nizam al-Mulk, 
whose power and prestige was such that soon Muhammad Shah confirmed 
him in the viceroyalty of the Deccan, with the additional title of 


_ Asaf Jah (June 1725). 


Nizam al-Mulk worked hard to bring peace and order in a land which 
had been the scene of constant war for nearly forty years. He enforced law 
and order with a strong hand, kept the land revenue assessment low, made 
the prohibition of illegal cesses effective and by giving security to the 
peasants and traders enhanced the wealth of the country. The Marathas 
were a great menace to his State, and he tried to deal with them with a 
firmness tempered by realism and diplomacy. In 1146/1732, he came to an 
agreement with the Peshwa that if the Marathas invaded Northern India, 
he would not attack them in the rear. Five years later, when the Marathas 
carried their depredations right up to the city of Delhi, the Emperor wrote 


` to Nizam al-Mulk for aid and the Nizam responded. He reached Delhi on 13 


July 1737, ° and participated in the battle of Karnal against Nadir Shah, 
but found that even the tragedy of Nadir's massacre had not taught a lesson 
to the Emperor and his courtiers. Despairing of all hopes of reforming 
Muhammad Shah's government he finally left Delhi in August 1740, and, till 
his death on 1 June 1748, continued to work for the consolidation of the 
State which was to maintain Mughal culture and traditions for over two 
centuries. 


Bengal (1119-1171/1707-1757) 


The history of Bengal for half a century after Aurangzeb's death is 
essentially the story of two remarkable men, Murshid Quli Khan and 
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Alivardi Khan who gave the province peace and prosperity when it was- 


rare in other parts of the subcontinent. 


Murshid Quli Khan. Murshid Quli Khan, who was selected Diwan of 
Bengal by Aurangzeb, after great deliberation, to which the Emperor's 
letters bear testimony, was a most remarkable person. By birth a 
Brahman, he had been sold as a boy to Haji Shafi Isfahani, later Diwan-i 
Tan of the Mughal Empire. Murshid Quli Khan, whose Islamic. name was 
Muhammad Hadi, received financial training under his new master and 
soon acquired a reputation for extraordinary ability. In 1110/ 1698, the 
Emperor appointed him to the diwani of the Deccan and, two years later, 
posted him as Diwan of Bengal, where Prince 'Azim al-Shan was the 
subadar. Aurangzeb had the highest admiration for Murshid Quli's ability 
and honesty, but the Diwan's relations with the viceroy were most 
unhappy, and in 1116/1704, Murshid Quli shifted his headquarters from 
Dacca, the provincial capital, to "Makhsudabad," the name of which was 
some years _ later : changed, with the Emperor's permission, to 


Murshidabad.® ‘Azim al-Shan was’ able to keep Murshid Quli out of — 


Bengal for two years. (1120-21/1708-09) but in 1122/1710, he was 
reappointed Diwan of that province and, in 1129/ 1717, became viceroy of 
Bengal in addition. He retained both the offices till his death on 30 June 
1727. i . 


For ill or well, Murshid Quli Khan left a lasting impression on the 
revenue history of Bengal. "The land revenue system taken over by the 
English was, in its main features, the creation of Murshid Quli Khan; and 
it was continued in a more refined but more rigid form under Cornwallis' 
Permanent Settlement." Murshid Quli, with his industry and personal 
attention to details, was able to evolve a system out of -chaos, but his 
success had a sorry side too. He adopted very oppressive methods of 
collecting the government dues, and , in order to obtain maximum 
recoveries, introduced ijarah system, i.e. Farming of revenue of 
contractors. Not only did the ijarah system involve hardship to the 
cultivators, but the replacement of crown collectors by contractors 
brought about a change in the upper structure of society also. Sir 


Jadunath Sarkar says: "In choosing his contractors, Murshid Quli always . 


gave preference to Hindus and to new men of that sect. He thus created 
a new landed aristocracy in Bengal, whose position was confirmed and 
made hereditary by Lord Cornwallis." A large. number of Hindu revenue 
officials acquired big landed properties, and in course of time "came to 
be called zamindars and many of them were dignified with the titles of 
Rajas and Maharajas." 


Murshid Quli Khan gave every encouragement to foreign merchants, 
and ensured that only lawful dues should be collected from them, but he 
kept a watchful eye on the activities of the East India Company, which 
had received very liberal concessions during the viceroyalty of prince 
Shuja and had fortified Calcutta during the last days of Aurangzeb. 
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Murshid Quli Khan refused to endorse the privileged granted by Shuja' to- 


the British, and even otherwise curtailed their activity, but the English 
Company, with the consent of the directors, sent a mission to the court 
of Emperor Farrukh Siyar. After spending some two years at the capital, 
the mission succeeded in obtaining very liberal concessions from the 
Emperor "through generous distribution of bribes" and the success of Dr 
Hamilton, a member of the mission, in curing the Emperor of painful 
malady. Murshid Quli tried to whittle down those concessions but, 
although the Company decided to bide their time during his lifetime, its 
position was greatly strengthened by the concessions granted by Farrukh 
Siyar. Calcutta rapidly rose of importance, not only on account of the 
operations of the English traders, but also because Portuguese, Armenian, 
Persian and Hindu merchants settled there and carried on commerce 
under the protection of the British flag. English law was in force in the 
British settlement. The population of Calcutta, which was 15,000 in 1704, 
rose to a lakh in 1750, and it became a major centre of commercial and 


economic activity. 


"Alivardi Khan. Murshid Quli Khan had no son, and_on his death on 30 
June 1727 was succeeded by his son-in-law, Shuja-ud-din Muhammad 
Khan, in whose the imperial patent of investiture was obtained. Shuja's 
regime was marked by peace and prosperity, but his administration 
contained the seeds of future trouble. In his government, Shuja-ud-din 
was guided mainly by the advice of 'Alivardi and his brother Haji Ahmad, 
Rai Rayan Alam Chand and Jagat Seth Fath Chand, whose family was to 
play such an important part in the history of Murshidabad. Through 
various means, worthy and unworthy, Haji Ahmad acquired great 
influence over Shujah-ud-din, and although there was no trouble during 
his reign, on his death in March 1739 his son and successor Sarfaraz was 
deprived by 'Alivardi of the government of Bengal. 'Alivardi, whose 
original name was Mirza Muhammad 'Ali and Haji Ahmad, were originally 
Arabs, but 'Alivardi's father had married a Turkish lady who was related 
to Shuja-ud-din Muhammad Khan. In 1146/1733, 'Alivardi was appointed 
Deputy Governor of Bihar and governed with great ability. Differences, 
however, arose between the two brothers and Sarfaraz, and Haji Ahmad 
was able to enlist the support of Alam Chand and Jagat Seth. Haji Ahmad 
and his brother made thorough preprations, and early in 1153/1740, 
‘Alivardi marched from Patna. Sarfaraz lost his life on the battlefield 
and, on 12 April, 'Alivardi ascended the masnad as Nawab of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. Arrangements had ‘already been made to secure 
recognition for the new Nawab from Muhammad Shah, by offering a 
present of one crore of rupees over and above the usual annual tribute 
amounting to one crore and some lakhs. 'Alivardi Khan proved an able 
administrator. He subjugated Orissa, where the deputy governor, a 


brother-in-law of Sarfaraz, had refused to acknowledge his authority. He | 


achieved a large degree of success in warding off the Maratha menace 
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and was able to ensure pé in hi 
: peace and order in hi mini ; ; 
10 April 1756 BE the ripe Age of elehty, is dominions till his death on 


The Punjab (1119-1158/1707-1745) 


The Punjab under Zakari 
iya Khan (1139-1158/1726-1 
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its place was taken by Hala, and later by Hyderabad, founded in 
1183/1769. The language spoken in the Upper Sind was Saraiki. 


Even after the Mughal conquest, governors of the sarkars of Bahkkar 
and Thatta were appointed for a long time from the old Tarkhan dynasty. 
Later the officers belonging to the general cader of the mansabdars took 
their place. The local zamindars and religious families, however, 
exercised great influence. During the early Mughal rule, the Daudpotras 
came into prominence. In 1025/1616, one of their chiefs founded 
Shikarpur in an area which was originally a shikargah or a hunting forest. 
The Daudpotras came in clash with the Kalhoras who were a minor 
branch of the same family from which the Daudpotras were descended, 
and were a family of pirs, claiming disciples. They came from the Upper 


- Sind (Sara), were originally called Sarais, and spoke Saraiki. They came 


to notice about the middle of the sixteenth century when their spiritual 
leader Miyan Adam or Adam Shah (cirea 926-1009/1520-1600) became the 
head of’a large number of faqirs. He is said to have been a khalifah, or a 
spiritual successor, of Sayyid Muhammad, Mahdi of Jaunpur, and was 
given lands by Akbar's general 'Abd al-Rahim Khan-i Khanan. His growing 
influence excited the jealousy of other zamindars, and at their 
instigation, the viceroy of Multan let him be put to death when he was 
on a visit to that city with large contingent of disciples. The foundation 
of future Kalhora importance was, however, laid in Multan were Agha 
Shah Muhammad, the kotwal of city, himself became a disciple of Adam 
Shah, during his imprisonment. After his murshid's martyrdom, the kotwal 
took his dead body to Sukkar, buried it in a mausoleum built on the top 
of a hill, where it forms an impressive landmark outside the town, and 
looked after the descendants of the pir. Agha Muhammad Shah became 
the first successor of Adam Shah and after his death was succeeded by a 


grandson of his murshid. 


The Kalhoras, like many other holy men, originally depended upon 
madad-i ma'ash (land granted to them) and on offerings of the disciples, 
but gradually they acquired large areas of land, and developed political 
ambitions. About 1058/1658 (during the dislocation caused by the War of 
Succession following Shah Jahan's illness) under Miyan Nasir Muhammad 
Kalhora, they began to defy successfully the local representative of the 
Mughal government. Miyan Nasir Muhammad, who had become a powerful 
zamindar and the head of fanatical religious followers, died in 1104/1692 
and was succeeded by his son, Shaikh Din Muhammad, who defied Prince 
Mu'iz-ud-din, the viceroy of Multan (afterwards Jahandar Shah), and was 
put to death about 1112/ 1700,” His. younger brother, Yar Muhammad, 
succeeded him as the chief of the Kalhoras, and greatly extended the 
family sphere of influence. He drove Daudpotras from Sukkur, took 
possession of Shikarpur (about 1113/1701) and Sehwan, and took from its 
old landowners, Sibi Dara, an extensive area running from Sind frontier 
to Qandhar. A brave and resourceful warrior, Yar Muhammad was also a 
cool-headed statesman. While extending his territory at the expense of 
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€ r : g up good relations with 
the imperial government at Delhi. He successfully persuaded the Mughal 
authorities that the Kalhoras had better claims to some areas which were 
previously under the Daudpotras, and would pay imperial revenue 
regularly. Ultimately of royal farman was issued conferring on him 
we to jee a the governorship of Sibi (which at that 
ime comprise ikarpur and Sukkur), a high mansab i i 
title of Khuda Yar Khan.” ‘i ist ie, ae eee 


Yar Muhammad died in 1131/1719, and, after a period of stri 
between his two sons, the succession of Nur Muhammad ae are 
the Delhi government, which conferred on him, his father's title, Khuda 
Yar Khan and a mansab. Nur Muhammad greatly extended Kalhora 
influence. He fought bitter battles with the Daudpotras, and practically 
drove them out of Sind.” In 1149/1736, Muhammad Shah conferred on 
him government of the sub-province of Thatta, and of the fortress of 
Bhakkar. Thus Nur Muhammad became the virtual ruler of entire Sind 
Upper and Lower, but he was now faced with unexpected difficulties. 
When Nadir Shah wished to invade India, he asked Nur Muhammad to 
grant him passage, and offered tempting rewards. The brave chief 
however, refused te be a traitor to his Mughal overload and fortified his 
frontier against the Irani ruler. After his return from Delhi, Nadir Shah 
decided to teach Nur Muhammad a lesson, and invaded Sind. The Kalhora 
governor desired to retire into the inaccessible desert, but Nadir Shah 
caught up with him at Umarkot (February 1740). Nur Muhammad did his 
best to conciliate the Persian conqueror, but, though he was given back 
the governorship of Sind on payment of an annual tribute part of his 
territory, consisting of Shikarpur and Sibi, was handed over to the 
Daudpotras and Bhakkar was taken over directly by Nadir Shah. Nur 
Muhammad, however, received the title of Shah Quli Khan. He extended 
ie gerry in the direction of the sea by subduing local chiefs, and was 

e principal power in Sind, when in 1161/1 i 
Naty Shaw wee Wuederea i 61/1748 Muhammad Shah died and 


Shah Wali Allah (1114-1176/1703-1762). In the twelfth/eighteenth 
century, Islam in the: Indo-Pak subcontinent was faced with such 
menacing problem in sectarian conflict, the low moral tone of society, 


'poor understanding of the Holy Qur'an, and general ignorance of Islam, 


that there were valid grounds for fearing that political disintegration 
would be accompanied by religious collapse. That this did not happen and 
that in fact an era of religious regeneration was inaugurated, was due 
more than anything else, to the activities of one man, Shah Wali Allah. 


Shah Wali Allah was born on 21 February 1703, i.e. four years before 
the death of Aurangzeb. His father, Shah 'Abd al Rahim, was both a sufi 
and. a theologian, and for a short time assisted in the compilation of the 
Fatawa'-i 'Alamgiri, the voluminous code of Islamic Law prepared at the 
court of Aurangzeb. He was also interested in ma'qulat (the mental 
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sciences) and was a favourite pupil -of Mir Zahid, the well-known writer 
on philosophical subjects. $ 


Shah Wali Allah received his academic and spiritual education at the 
hands-of his father, who combined in himself three strands of Indian 
Islam--the theological, the sufi and the philosophical. Shah Wali Allah 
was an heir to all this, and not only learnt tafsir and Hadith and 
underwent spiritual discipline, but also studied metaphysics, logic and 
tilm al-kalam under his father. He was in his teens when, on his father's 
death, he started teaching in his father's madrassah. He continued doing 
this for twelve years, after which he left for Arabia for higher studies 
and for performing the Hajj. He was in the Hejaz for nearly fourteen 
months and prosecuted his studies under the best known teachers of 
Mecca and Medina. His Favourite teacher was Shaikh Abu Tahir b. 
Ibrahim of Medina, from whom he obtained his sanad (diploma) in Hadith. 
Shaikh Abu Tahir seems to have been a man of encyclopaedic learning 
and broad catholic taste. Shah Wali Allah wrote about him: 


"In short, he was gifted with the virtues of the godly past, like 
piety, independence of judgment, devotion to knowledge, and fairness in 
controversy. Even in minor matters of doubt he would not offer an 
opinion until he had pondered deeply and verified all references." 


During his stay at Mecca, Shah Wali Allah saw a vision in which the 


‘Holy Prophet blessed him with the good tiding that he would be 


instrumental in the organisation of a section of the Muslim community. 
These were the days of political turmoil in the Indo-Pak subcontinent, 
when life and property were unsafe. Shah Wali Allah was advised by his 
relatives to settle down in the Hejaz, but he knew that proper field of 
his activities was his native land, and he did not accept that counsel of 
despair. He returned to Delhi on 9 July 1732, and set himself to work on 
a planned and systematic basis. Prior to his departure for Arabia, Shah 
Wali Allah's main occupation was teaching. Now he changed his method 
of work. He trained pupils in different branches of Islamic knowledge and 
entrusted them with the teaching of students. He devoted himself largely 


to writing and, before his death on 10 August 1762, had completed | 


practically a library of standard works in those branches of "Islamic 
Sciences" which were of special importance to the Muslims of the 


subcontinent. 


Shah Wali Allah's most important single act was his translation of 
the Holy Qur'an into simple Persian, the literary language of Muslim 
India. Some translations of: the Holy Book had been attempted earlier, 
but either they were a part of and incidental to a voluminous tafsir, or 
they did not gain currency. Shah Wali Allah's translation was in Persian, 
and after brief opposition it became current and popular. This was due, 
not only to the translator's eminence in religious circles, but also to the 
fact that his translation was not a single, isolated act, but was 
connected with a broadbased movement, aimed at bringing the knowledge 
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of the Qur'an within the reach of the average, literate Indian Muslims. 


Within sixty years of this translation, the two sons of Shah Wali Allah ` 


prepared their Urdu versions--one completely literal and following the 
Arabic sentence-structure, and the other idiomatic and in accordance 
with Urdu usage. Shah Wali Allah's action, which involved, not only 
scholarship, but imagination and great moral courage, smoothed the way 
for others. His example was followed, not only by his sons, but, in course 
of time, by scores of others, and it is due to his initiative that, outside 
the Arabic speaking countries, the Muslims of Hind-Pakistan have taken 
the lead in the study, understanding and Propagation of the Holy Qur'an. 


Not less important was his balanced understanding and fairminded 
approach to different religious questions. In his day Indian Islam was 
rent by controversies and conflicts between the Shi'ah and the Sunni, 
the sufi and the Mulla, the Hanafi and the Wahabi, the Mujaddidi and the 
Wahdat al-Wujudi, the Mu'tazili and the Ashtari. Shah Wali Allah, who 
called ‘adil the primal virtue and the basis of organised, civilised 
existence, studied : the writings of all schools of thought, tried to 
understand the viewpoint of each one of them, and wrote bulky, 
authoritative and comprehensive volumes expounding what was fair and 


just, in language which did not hurt.. In this way, he worked out a system - 
- of thought, beliefs and values on which all but the extremists could 


agree, and a spiritual basis was provided for national cohesion and 
harmony. 


In Shah Wali Allah three strands of our national consciousness--the 
sufi, the theological and the intellectual--converge. Some of his mystic 
experiences puzzle a more sophisticated age, but he was astonishingly 
modern in his approach to many problems. His intellectual courage was, 
at times, truly astonishing. Those who~have studied the history of 
Ottoman Turkey are Struck by a running commentary which her statesmen 
maintained on the causes of her decline--even from before the retreat at 
Vienna. In Muslim India such analysis has been rare. Shah Wali Allah was 
almost the first to face the question of the decline of the Indo-Muslim 
society, and in Hujjat Allah al-Balighah boldly pinpointed the causes-- 
religious and moral as well as social and economic. 


Shah Wali Allah's success was partly due to the fact that he found 
able and devoted successors. One of his four sons was the father of Shah 
Isma'il Shahid, and the other three were leading scholars and writers of 
the day including Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz who, according to Sir William 
Hunter, was "the greatest Muhammadan doctor of the age," and occupied 
this position at Delhi for nearly fifty years. They followed the tradition 


of their illustrious father and grandfather of combining a study of 


"Mental Sciences" with tafsir and Hadith and, though they specialised in 
the latter two subjects, they also wrote books on logic and philosophy. 
They taught and trained a large body of men, who carried the message of 
Shah Wali Allah to all parts of the subcontinent. their students and 
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| successors organised jihad against persecution of Islam by the Sikhs in 


the north-west, brought about a revival of Islam in Bengal and were held 


i i Sayyi the leader of the Aligarh 
in equal veneration by Sayyid Ahmad Khan, 
ae and Maulana Muhammad Qasim, the founder of the Deoband 


seminary. : 


ically, Islam is free from the problem of national churches, but 
Preven ears racial, linguistic and geographical factors, ao 
schools viewpoints have gained prominence in different Muslim ae nee T 
Iran, Shi'ahism is the State religion, while in the desert of Naj ieee 
puritanism in dominant. Similarly, different countries o. : Te 
according to their peculiar developments, different schools oO ae dae 
Shafi'i, the Hanbali, the Maliki and the Hanafi. If belifs, legal tra : sea 
and religious tendencies of modern Muslim India and Pakistan n O : 
examined from this point of view, it would be seen that the ee a 
the religious structure which is the most dominant here, and wW z = 
almost be called "the national church" of Muslims in this subcontinent, w 


laid by Shah Wali Allah. 
Cultural Transition 


ammad Shah is popularly known as Rangila--the Gay--and it is 
res consider his reign as the period in which the dese ome ins 
court gave themselves up to riotous living, and completely ie eee oe 
administration. In fact, Muhammad Shah is often held tear a 
fall of the Mughal Empire. There is some truth in this vi = m 
Muhammad Shah, there was nothing of Akbar's administrative pe TE 
of Aurangzeb's ascetic self-discipline. Qamar-ud-din Khan — oe 
I'timad al-Daulah II) who was his wazir for a quarter of a E te 
not very much better, and O aie a o w a Fa 
ping dogs lie and exert himself as little 5 . Th | 
Seine wes youth had been spent under the vigorous ee 
Aurangzeb, wrote bitterly about the policy adopted in Muhamma 


"For some years past it has been the practice of the imperial court that 


_ whenever the officers of the Deccan or Gujarat and Malwa reported any 


: ; : ; : t 
ha incursion to the Emperor, His Majesty, in order to soothe his hear 
i by such sad news, either a E n ee a ian 
j leafless trees, or rode out to hunt in R i i 

We í aa Qamar-ud-din Khan. went to assuage oe 
by gazing at the lotuses in some pools situated four leagues pice a ; 
where he would spend a month or more in tents enjoying pleasure or a re 
fish in the rivers and deer in the plains. At such times, the Emperor S - 
Wazir alike lived in total forgetfulness of the paras ee 
administration, the collection of the revenue, and the needs of sts hie 
chief and no man thinks of guarding the realm and protecting pi 


n49 


while these disturbances daily grow greater. ; 
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Warith's .observations are discreet and guarded. Reliable information ; 


about Muhammad Shah's private life is not available (as is th i 
Jahandar Shah) but about his wazir, it is known that a Hie ae ee at 
confined to gazing at lotuses or fishing and hunting deer. A contmeporary 
chronicler has left on record that the wazir was fond of "wine and women" 
in a manner which must have set bad example for others, and lowered the 
general tone of the society. 


The disastrous consequences of the "escapist policy" adopted by the 
ruler and the wazir became manifest during the reign. The distant 
Provinces became virtually independent, the Marathas grew powerful 
and began to challenge the Mughal government even near the capital 


and ultimately the regime had to face utter humiliation at the hands of 
Nadir Shah. 


_ The weaknesses of the regime are obvious, but it would be unfair to 
ignore the positive side. In the cultural field, Muhammad Shah's reign 
stands as a landmark. It saw the rise of a new literature, and the 
maturing of a language. Urdu, which had gained admission in the literary 
and cultural circles of the metropolis only a few years before the 
beginning of Muhammad Shah's reign, was a fully developed literary 
_ language at its end. A new school of music grew up around the Mughal 
court, and the names of Sadarang and his brother occupy a high place 
in the evolution of Khiyal, which was to supersede all other varieties 
of the Hindustani music. Indian dancing freed itself from the atmosphere 
of the temple, and, instead of virtual devotion to Hindu gods and goddesses, 
became an art, ministering to human pleasure. The courtly mujra variety 
was at its height, and bewitched outsiders like Nadir Shah. Goetz 
who has compared the Delhi of Muhammad Shah to the- Rome of the 
Renaissance Papacy, says that until its sack by Nadir Shah, "Delhi like 
Renaissance Rome was the most refined, the most elegant, but also the 
most licentious city of the East, a model of luxury and culture for all 
other countries."" It is true that the licentious life of the capital 
repels sober students and has continued to shock orthodox Muslim opinion 
but it need not be forgotten that the cultural life of Muhammad Shah's 
Delhi was something more than riotous living. This was the first Golden 
Age of Urdu poetry, and as Goetz says: "The reign of Muhammad Shah was 
the zenith of later Indian pictorial art of a new and original sweet 
style, which is closely connected with the rise of Urdu literature." 
Indian astronomy also reached its peak in this reign--thanks mainly to 
Jai Singh, but with Muhammad Shah's full support. Nadir Shah paid an 
unconscious compliment to the cultural standards of Delhi when he "wished 
to take with him a number of artists, scholars and musicians to Persia", 
He also took with him physicians form Delhi.” It was this period which 
saw the rise of Shah Wali Allah, the greatest Islamic scholar and 
reformer produced by the Indo-Pak Subcontinent. Originally Shah Wali 
Allah was staying in his small family house in the subrubs of Delhi, 
but when the number of his students grew, Muhammad Shah placed a large- 


i 
H 
i . 
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sized building at his disposal, and induced him to move inside 
the city. 


To Muhammad Shah's reign belongs the first translation of the Holy 
Qur'an which gained currency. It also saw the first real broadbased 
synthesis of Hindu and Muslim cultures. A detailed study of the cultural life 
during Muhammad Shah's reign has not been made ; but it will show that his 
principal courtiers, who objected to Nizam al-Mulk's puritanism and are 
rightly condemend for keeping Muhammad Shah away from the path of stern 
duty, have something to show in the cultural field. Principal amongst the 
Emperor's favourites was Amir. Khan II, the son of Amir Khan, the famous 
governor of Kabul and the grand son of Khalil Allah Khan, who played such 
an important part in Aurangzeb's accession to the throne. He wrote good 
Urdu poetry (under the surname Anjam), generously partronised poets, 
scholars.and artists, and had a large number of Urdu poets attached to his 
household. He played an important part in the promotion of new Urdu 
literature. The important royal favourite was Ishaq Khan whose daughter 
was married, by the Emperor's command, to Shuja al-Daulah, and became. 
the mother of Nawab Asaf al-Daulah of Oudh. Muhammad Ishaq and his son 
were the patrons of Arzu, the greatest Persian poet and scholar of the 
twelfth /eighteenth century, and teacher of many Urdu poets. They also 
patronised at Delhi and later at Lucknow, Mir, the foremost Urdu poet of 
the times. 


`The cultural activities of the reign are impressive, but they 
represented a period of adjustment and compromise, indeed of lowered 
standards. Even the cultivation of Urdu meant that it was no longer 
possible to maintain Persian, the respository of the literary and intellectual 
heritage of Muslim India. In music Khiyal meant less arduous artistic 
standards than Dhrupad, and by revolving round the legends of Krishna and 
his gopis, only provided an artistic pretext and mode of expression to 
pleasure-loving age. One has only to compare the fraudulent sufis like 
Namud wa Namud who swayed Muhammad Shah and his nobles, with Hadrat 
Miyan Mir and Shaikh 'Abd al-Haqq Muhaddith who were honoured by 
Jahangir and Shah Jahan, to appreciate the fall in moral and spiritual 
values. Even Hadrat Mazhar Jan-i Janan, the greatest sufi of the period 
and a truly gifted person, was not uninfluenced by the prevalent 
atmosphere. 


In Muhammad Shah, good was mixed with much that was rotten, but he 
was not a cipher even in the administrative sphere. There is no doubt that 
an air of cultured ease, relaxation and passivity dominated the Mughal 
court. It appears that after the dreadful sufferings and vicissitudes to 
which the Mughal royal family was subjected by the Sayyid brothers, 
something snapped within Muhammad Shah and he lost the capacity for 
energetic and sustained action.” If, however, the low level to which 
monarchy had fallen in the previous four reigns is taken into consideration, 
Muhammad Shah's record appears to show a distinct improvement. In those . 
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troubled times, it was something of an achievement for a ruler merely to- 


maintain his position on the throne for twenty-nine long years. The ability 
of Muhammad Shah and his friends to overthrow the powerful Sayyid 
brothers also betokens a certain resourcefulness and initiative. The way 
Muhammad Shah got rid of his three undesirable favourites (Koki, Ji, 
Raushan al-Daulah of Panipat and Shah ‘Abd al-Ghafur) also shows a 
certain capacity for resolute action. The Turkish archives show that after 
Nadir's return from India, Muhammad Shah sent an embassy” to the 
Ottoman ruler (1157/1744) urging the Turks to maintain their pressure 
against the Persian ruler, and it was not entirely without merit that 
Muhammad Shah lived to see his armies victorious against to foreign 
invader, Ahmad Shah Abdali. 


In Muhammad Shah's reign more energetic of the nobles--like Nizam al- 
Mulk of Hyderabad, Murshid Quli Khan of Bengal and Zakariya Khan of 
Lahore--were in charge of distant provinces, and the affairs of Delhi were 
handled by persons who were courtiers rather than administrators, but, till 
the end of his day, the outward dignity of the central government was 
maintained. Perhaps the fairest judgment on Muhammad Shah is that of the 
author of Siyar al-Muta'akhirin: "In his reign the people passed thier lives 
in ease, and the empire outwardly retained its dignity and prestige. The 
foundations of the Delhi monarchy were really rotten, but Muhammad Shah 
by his cleverness kept them standing. He may be called the last of the 
rulers of Babur's line, as after him the kingship had nothing but the name 
left to it." 


Chapter 23 


FALL OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE 
(1161-1218/1748-1803) 


Ahmad Shah (1161-1167/1748-1754). After Muhammad Shah's death, 
Prince Ahmad Shah, the hero of the battle of Sirhind in which Ahmad Shah 
Abdali was defeated, ascended the throne on 29 April 1748. He ‘was a well- 
meaning and active young man, but he could effect no improvement in the 
affairs of government. Safdar Jang, who had distinguished himself at 
Sirhind, and was the first person to bring to Ahmad the glad tidings of his 
kingship, became wazir, but this appointment proved singularly unfortunate. 
Sarkar writes: 


"The new imperial wazir, Safdar Jang, was the malignant star in Delhi 
firmament. Devoid of farsighted statesmanship, patriotism or devotion: to 
the throne, he was destined to ruin the Mughal Empire by pursuing a policy 
of blind self- -aggrandizement.’ 


Safdar Jang succeeded Qamr-ud-din, who had been the wazir for almost | 


twenty-five years and whose father, Muhammad Amin Khan, the organiser of 
the successful revolt against the Sayyid brothers, had also held this office 
before his death. The new wazir did everything possible to uproot and 
humiliate the relations of his predecessor, and in this he did not shrink from 
measures likely to bring ruin to the State he was expected to safeguard. 
Sarkar has described in detail the steps taken by Safdar Jang to hamper and 
harass Mu'in al-Mulk (Mir Mannu), the viceroy of the Punjab, because he 
happened to be the late Wazir's son. In July 1750, Safdar bribed Nasir 
Khan, who had been a trusted employee of the viceroy and was 
administering four districts, to revolt against his master. When Nasir Khan 
was defeated by Mu'in al-Mulk and packed off to Delhi, Safdar announced 
the appointment of Shah Nawaz as independent governor of Multan and 
instigated him to oust the viceroy. The result of Safdar Jang's efforts in 
this difficult province was that the Sikh power revived--never to be put 
down again by the Mughals--and Ahmad Shah Abdali, who had suffered a 
defeat in 1748 came and captured Lahore. 


¿ 
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Safdar Jang's other principal aim was to uproot all Afghans in India. - 
This was hardly a sound policy, especially in view of the danger from the 
Marathas, and was not in the Mughal tradition, which since Akbar's days 
had relied on harmonising different group interests and maintaining a 
balance between them. In Muhammad Shah's reign, Safdar Jang very nearly 


broke the power of 'Ali Muhammad Khan, the Rohilla chief, but Mughal 


Emperor and the wazir Qamr-ud-din did not agree with his extremism, and 
ultimately there was a rapprochement between the Rohillas and the 
Mughals. In the reign of Ahmad Shah, Safdar Jang had a freer hand, and, 
with the help of the Marathas and the Jats, he destroyed the Bangash 
Nawabs of Farrukhabad (1164/1751). : : 


Safdar's policy brought him in conflict with the principal Turäni family, 
but his initial difficulties came from the royal favourites headed by the 
chief eunuch Javid Khan, and the king's mother. Safdar Jang had Javid Khan 
assassinated in August 1752, but now the king started encouraging Shihab- 
ud-din, a grandson of Nizam al-Mulk, who, after his father's death, was 
known as Ghazi-ud-din II (and later 'Imad al-Mulk), and was a clever, but 
completely unscrupulous, youth of eighteen. Safdar Jang lost the support of 
the Emperor, and on 4 May 1753, though still the wazir of the realm, openly 
rebelled against his master, and encouraged Suraj Mal Jat to loot Delhi. 
Ghazi-ud-Din II organised the opposition to Safdar Jang, and with his usual 
lack of scruple whipped up Shi'ah-Sunni controversy and Afghan-Irani 
differences to gain supporters. Safdar was defeated and. forgiven, but 
realised, like Nizam al-Mulk, that the best field for the satisfaction of his 
high ambitions was away from the capital, and he withdrew to Oudh. The 
king soon became estranged with Ghazi-ud-din II, who was now all-powerful 
at the capital. He was planning some action against his former favourites 
but with the help of the Maratha chiefs, Ghazi-ud-din became wazir, and on 
2 June 1754 deposed Ahmad Shah. 


"Alamgir II (1168-1173/1754-1759). The successor of Ahmad Shah, who 
ascended the throne under the title of 'Alamgir II, was a man of good 
intentions and placed before himself a pattern of Aurangzeb's life, whose 
title he adopted. He was, however, an old man of fifty-five and the 
situation was completely beyond his control. In 1171/1757, the fateful 
battle of Plassey was fought, which resulted in the loss of Bengal and the 
beginning of British ascendancy. This went almost unnoticed at the Mughal 
capital which was, at the time, undergoing invasion and plunder by Ahmad 
Shah Abdali. The Marathas, who had grown more powerful owing to their 
collaboration with Ghazi-ud-din I], now dominated the whole of Northern 
India. In 1172/1758, they occupied Lahore and drove out Timur Shah, whom 
his father, Ahmad Shah Abdali, had appointed viceroy of Lahore a year 
earlier. This was the high water-mark of Maratha expansion. "Their 


- frontier," says Elphinstone, "extended on the north to the Indus and the 


Himalaya, and in the south nearly to the extremity of the peninsula; all the 
territory, which was not their own, paid tribute. The whole of this great 
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power was wielded by one hand--that of Peshwa, who talked of placing 
Vishva Rao on the Mughal throne." . 


Third Battle of Panipat (1175/1761). Maratha dreams, however, 
received a shattering blow. Expulsion of Timur Shah provoked the wrath of 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, who was joined in the war against the Marathas by 
Najib al-Dhulah, Hafiz Rahmat Khan Rohilla, and Shuja' al-Daulah, the new 
wazir of Oudh. The Afghan monarch entered India in August 1759, and took 
a considerable time in the preliminary work of scouting and preparation for 
the struggle against the Marathas. The principal battle, known in history as 
the Third Battle of Panipat, was fought on 14 June 1761. "This, the most 
desperate of the three contests fought on the battlefield of Panipat, 
destroyed the great Maratha confederation." Later, certain Maratha chiefs 
recovered portions of the Maratha empire but the Peshwa's authority was 
broken and cohesion was lost. "Maratha alliances and confederacies again 
vexed India but all hope of a Maratha empire was destroyed at Panipat." 
The result of this battle made it clear that whoever succeeded the Mughals 
on the throne of Delhi, it would not be the Marathas. Ahmad Shah Abdali's 
own design of building up an Afghan empire in India was frustrated by the 
impetuosity of his soldiers, who hated the heat of the plains, and clamoured 
for immediate return to Kabul with their plunder. The Afghan troops, not 
always easy to discipline, had been away from their homes for a long time 
and were on the verge of mutiny. Ahmad Shah had, therefore, to abandon 
his dreams, and returned to his country. 


In November 1759, Ghazi-ud-din put to death 'Almagir II for co- 
operating with Najib al-Daulah and placed a puppet on the throne. After 
the battle of Panipat, Ahmad Shah Abdali nominated 'Ali Gauhar, the son of 
murdered 'Alamgir II, as emperor of Delhi under the title of Shah 'Alam. 
Shuja' al-Daulah was appointed wazir and Najib al-Daulah, as Amir al- 
Umara', became regent of Delhi. Ghazi-ud-din disappeared from political 
life but lingered in obscurity till 1215/1800. 


Najib al-Daulah (1119-1184/1707-1770). From 1175/1761 to 1185/1771, 
the capital was without a king. Ahmad Shah Abdali had left the throne of 
Delhi to Shah 'Alam, but after his unsuccessful effort against the British at 
Buxar (1178/1764), he had settled down as their pensioner at Allahabad, 


and did not return to Delhi till 3 January 1722. These years were, however, 


full of peace and happiness for the capital and the realm. Najib al-Daulah, 
who, during this period, handled the affairs of. the shrunken empire, was a 
most remarkable person and, with the exception of Nizam al-Mulk, the 
ablest Muslim statesman of the twelfth/eighteenth century. Originally 
named Najib Khan, he was born in 1119/1707 in a village near Peshawar, 
but migrated to Rohilkhand and in course of time was entrusted with the 
command of 1000 men by the Rohilla leader, Hafiz Rahmat Khan. His chance 
came when Safdar Jang rebelled against Ahmad Shah in 1167/1753, and, 
prompted by the exhortations of a preacher, Maulvi Nadhar Muhammad, he 
left with his 1000 sawars to aid the king. On the way he tried to recruit 
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i nd was accompanied by nearly 10,000 men when he reached 
oe nea eh od his worth, and had the title of. Najib. al- 
Daulah conferred on him along with a panj hazari mansab. Najib's 
impọrtance increased when he won the confidence of Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
and he attained the summit of his diplomatic and military career when he 
organised the Muslim confederacy under the Afghan king which triumphed 


at Panipat. After this, he was naturally supreme at Delhi, but he remained — e 


loval to the Mughal king. As Regent at Delhi, his main task was 
Peters and maintain are in the Mughal domain around Delhi. After the 
battle of Panipat, the Marathas were quiescent for some time, but the Jats 
and the Sikhs were a standing problem. He defeated the Jats, killed the 
redoubtable Suraj Mal in battle, and rendered his son incapable of mischief, 
“He was not so successful against the Sikhs, but the Phulkian Sikhs were 
detached from the Trans-Sutlej chiefs, and even the Sikh danger was 
greatly reduced. . . aay 
“Shah ‘Alam. Najib al-Daulah died on 31 October 1770, and | 
ee to Delhi under the protection of Madhava Rao Sindhia, o 
who (having become lame for life at the battle of Panipat) was an 
inveterate enemy of the house of Najib al-Daulah, and had his own plans for a 
Northern India. Actuated, either by his own known love for money or under 
the influence of Sindhia,” within eleven days of his arrival in Delhi, Shah 
‘Alam left the capital to extort money from Dabitah Khan, son of Najib al- 
Daulah, who even before his death had entrusted the charge of his eee to 
his son. With the help of the Marathas and the brilliant general Najaf ‘i a 
the Mughal army defeated Dabitah Khan, and on 16 ‘March secure Ba 
surrender of Pathargarh, the strong fort built outside Najibabad. e 
Marathas now had their revenge on the co-victor of Panipat. According to 
Khare, the Marathas "demolished" the tomb of Najib al-Daulah, but oe 
Jadunath Sarkar says that they only "defaced the curious workmanship o 
Najib-ud-Daulah's tom Me é 
f ime there was a reconciliation between the Emperor an 
B was appointed Mir Bakhshi, but in 1191/1777, ae yen : 
- another punitive expedition against his stronghold of Ghauthgarh, w ae - 
entire family of Dabitah Khan, other Rohilla leaders and many a T 
officers were captured, and subjected to gross humiliation ae il- — 
treatment. Dabitah's son, Ghulam Qadir, was among the aaa S ie 
- according to tradition, castrated and made to serve as a page in the pa a : 
‘at Delhi. This expedition broke the back of Dabitah Khan, who bikes se 
joined the Sikhs, but ultimately the imperialists came to terms va e 
and restored his family and jagirs. Dabitah Khan died in January 1785, a E 
his son Chulam Qadir Rohilla succeeded him. : : 
ile, affairs at Delhi continued to follow their puerile an 
Reni One man, who rose above others and was the last notable 
statesman warrior to serve the Mughals was 


Najaf Khan, later known as I 
-Dhulfigar al-Daulah. Born at Isfahan in 1150/1737, he had early migrated to ab. 
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‘India, and distinguished himself in the service of Mir Qasim. Later he left 
him, joined the British after Buxar, and such were his services and 
reputation that, in the treaty of Allahabad (August 1765), Clive guaranteed 


- fim an annual pension of two lakhs of rupees out of fifty-eight lakhs 


promised to the Emperor at the time of the grant of Diwani of Bengal. 
Najaf Khan accompanied the King to Delhi, and soon became the power 
behind the throne. Dabitah Khan, even when not in disgrace, was usually 
away from the capital, and Najaf Khan was the real Mir Bakhshi of the 
Empire. His great achievement in this capacity was the organisation of a 
small but effective striking force, disciplined on Western lines, with which 
he defeated the Jats, and captured their stronghold, Dig,.in April 1776. 
Najaf Khan became Regent (Wakil-i Mutlaq) on 19 November 1779, but in 
this capacity he proved disappointing. He became a tool in the hands of a 
wretched eunuch, Latafat 'Ali Khan, who introduced him to wine and 
women. He gave himself up to pleasure, developed consumption, and passed 
away on 6 April 1782, before he had attained the age of forty-five. 


Najaf. Khan was succeeded, as regent, by Afrasiyab Khan, a slave who 
claimed to be his adopted son and a little later by his nephew, Mirza Shafi', 
but neither was a success. In December 1784, after both Shafi' and 
Afrasiyab had been assassinated, and Sindhia had crushed Muhammad. Beg 
Hamdani, another officer of Najaf Khan, the Emperor invited the Maratha 
leader to take charge of the administration at Delhi. Sindhia accepted the 
invitation. "He presented himself before the Emperor in his camp near 
Fatehpur Sikri, placed his head on the Emperor's feet, and paid a nazar of 
101 gold muhars."" He was appointed Commander-in-Chief and Supreme 
Regent (Wakil-i Mutlaq) of the Empire. Sindhia tried to get the help of 
Ghulam Qadir in dealing with the Sikhs, but he was nourishing his own 
grievances, and showed no eagerness to accept the invitation. When in 
1202/1787, Sindhia suffered a serious reverse in his war with the Rajputs 
and was forced to retreat from Lalsat (1202/1787), Ghulam Qadir felt that 
his opportunity had come. He entered Delhi, and, in September 1787, forced 
the Emperor to appoint him Mir Bakhshi and Regent. Hostilities, however, 
broke out between the Emperor who got the effective aid of Begum Samru, 
and the Rohilla chief and the latter had to leave the capital. Next year, he 
entered Delhi again, with more sinister designs. He deposed Shah 'Alam on 
30 July 1788, and blinded him, with great cruelty, on 10 August. The inmates 
of the palace, princes and princesses, women and tiny babies were 
subjected to great hardships and humiliation. The drunken, degenerate 
ruffian acted with a brutality which has made him the ugliest character in 
the Indo-Pak history. He killed three valets and two water-carriers who 
tried to go near the bleeding king with a view to relieving his suffering. He 
would pull the beard of the old monarch, and say: "Serve you right. This is 
the return for your action at Ghauthgarh," Servants and maid-servants were 


‘tortured to point out the hidden treasures, and the entire palace was dug up 


to trace the buried wealth. 


å 
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After ten horrible weeks (18 July to 2 October 1788), during which the 
honour of the royal family and prestige of the Mughal Empire reached its 


lowest ebb, Ghulam Qadir left with the booty for his stronghold, but the- — 


officers whom Sindhia had deputed hunted him down. He was captured on 19 
December and was done to death, with tortures which equalled his own 
fiendish cruelties. 


When Sindhia's officers occupied Delhi, the blind Shah 'Alam was 
enthroned again. Ghulam Qadir had claimed that he would free the Mughal 
king from the control of the Marathas, but his action only strengthened the 
position of Sindhia. The steps taken by the Maratha chief to avenge the 


sufferings of Shah 'Alam reconciled the people to him, and though Shah- 


Nizam-ud-din, his representative at Delhi, subjected the helpless Emperor 
and the inmates of the fort to want and humiliation, Sindhia continued to be 
the overlord of Delhi till he was defeated by Lord Lake in 1803, and Shah 
‘Alam came under the protection of the British. 


The blinding of Shah ‘Alam and looting of the fort increased the 
helplessness of the Emperor, and there -was real poverty in the royal 
residence. This situation inevitably led to bickerings amongst the princes, 
intrigues and general degradation, -but the usual impression of moral and 
intellectual decay in the Red Fort is not confirmed by those who are well 
qualified to speak. A French engineer, Pollier, was at Delhi from 1185/1771 
to 1193/1779, and has left an account of the elder sons of Shah ‘Alam. and 
the Emperor himself, and, although his personal knowledge extended to the 
time prior to the atrocities of Ghulam Qadir, his remarks are very 
complimentary about the court, which even then was afflicted with poverty 
and wrangling amongst the nobles. After describing various princes, Pollier 
says: "I believe it may be affirmed, that few or no prince of India can vie 
with any of the royal persons above named, not only in acquired 
qualifications, but also in those qualities of mind, generally the gift of 
nature, and consequent to a good and virtuous education." Sometime after 
the atrocities of 1203/1788, Mirza Zahir-ud-din Azfari, a prince of the 
royal family, fled from the Fort and, after wanderings in Northern India, 
made his way to Madras. His autobiography, Waqi'at-i Azfari, has been 
published by the Madras. University, and shows a mind remarkably well 
informed, objective and alert. 


The physical handicaps of Shah 'Alam did not completely destroy his 
political influence or ambitions. Indeed, his sufferings evoked general 
sympathy, and provided a bond of sympathy between him and the general 
population, including the Marathas. As late as 1213/1798 an attempt was 


made, to which the contemporary Afghan king Zaman Shah, Wazir 'Ali the 


ruler of Oudh, and certain Maratha chiefs were a party, to strengthen the 
„position of the Mughal Emperor. The attempt was taken so seriously by Lord 
Wellesley that he took action in Persia, Afghanistan and India and defeated 
the scheme. Writing about this, Professor H.W.C. Davis said in the course of 
the "Raleigh Lecture on History," delivered at Oxford on 10 November 1926: 
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"Warned both by rumour and by open threats to expect Afghan invasion, 
the objective of which would be the restoration of the Mughal. empire, 
Wellesley employed Mahdi Ali Khan, a Persian subject, who was then our 
acting Resident at Bushire to foment a quarrel between Persian court and 
Zaman Shah, and to stir up a civil war in Afghanistan (1798). The novel 
experiment succeeded." 


Sir Percy Sykes gives some indication of the methods adopted by Mahdi 
"Ali Khan. He wrote: 


"Letters from Bushire to the Court of Tehran in which he excited the 
indignation of the Shah by an account of atrocities committed by the Sunni 
Afghans on the Shias of Lahore, thousands of whom, he declared, had fled 
for refuge to the territories ruled by the East India Company, at the same 
time urged that if Zaman Shah were checked a service would be rendered to 
God and man." i 


Mahdi 'Ali Khan was received in person by the Shah and by "spending 
large sums in presents he succeeded in persuading the Persian monarch to 
continue hostility against Afghanistan". In course of time, Mahdi 'Ali 
Khan's efforts were augmented by those of Captain (later Sir) John 
Malcolm. The success of these measures compelled Shah Zaman to withdraw 
from Lahore and remain confined to his Afghan kingdom. Wellesley took 
more drastic action against the Indian parties to the scheme. He removed 
Wazir 'Ali from his gaddi at Lucknow and interned him in Benares where the 
furious Nawab later shot dead the British Resident and was removed to 
Calcutta. Wellesley also initiated action against the Maratha chiefs, which 
ended in the capture of Delhi by Lord Lake in 1803. 


Change-over in Bengal (1171/1757). In the meanwhile far-reaching 
developments had taken place outside the capital. 'Alivardi Khan, the able 
governor of Bengal, died on 10 April 1756, and was succeeded by his 
grandson, Mirza Muhammad, better known as Siraj-ud-Daulah. Soon, the 
disruptive forces which were kept under check by the resourceful 'Alivardi, 
got out of hand and overwhelmed the government. 'Alivardi's commander- 
in-chief Mir Ja'far, to whom his half-sister was married, started plotting 
against his brother-in-law and had for a short time to be removed from the 
command. Another source of weakness was the East India Company which 
had established at Calcutta, not only a commercial, but also a political 
centre (a State within a State). The third source of weakness was the 
attitude of Hindu zamindars, bankers, and officials who, always influential 
in Bengal, had grown very powerful since the days of Murshid Quli Khan. 
‘Alivardi Khan made no distinction between Hindus and Muslims. He had 
gained his masnad with the support of Hindu notables, and they shared the 
government with him. The position of Hindu officers under 'Alivardi Khan 
was so strong that, in the words of Orme "nothing of moment could move 
without their participation or knowledge". This, however, had not 
reconciled them to the Muslim Nawabs. Two years before the death of 
'Alivardi, Col. Scott, the Chief Engineer of the East India Company, wrote 
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to a friend: "Gentu (Hindu) rajas and inhabitants were disaffected of the 
Moor (Muhammadan) government and secretly wished for a change and 
opportunity of throwing off their yoke." 


These three forces sealed the fate of Siraj-ud-Daulah. The role of the 
treacherous Mir Ja'far, generally held responsible for the fate of Siraj-ud- 
Daulah, was comparatively minor one. It was the "alliance of the Hindu 
merchants with the Company which gave Bengal to the British" and brought 


an end to Muslim rule in that province.” On this point it would be useful to — 


quote at length from Panikkar: 


"When Siraj-ud-Daula became Nawab Nazim, he had succeeded to a 
situation which would have taken a far acuter mind to grasp and deal with. 
That situation was that while the Mughal viceroyalty conferred only the 
title of power, the actual authority had passed to the great Hindu merchant 
princes and their allies in the fort that dominated the Hooghly. The quarrel 
arose between the Company and the Nawab about the fortification they 


were erecting. In fighting that ensued Calcutta was captured and the 


English who had remained back imprisoned. This is the story of the Black 
Hole, evidence in regard to which is conflicting and scanty. Holwell, an 
early expert in war propaganda through horror stories, was a born liar and 
clearly the incident was exaggerated out of all proportion, though, no 
doubt, the Nawab was not particularly kind in the treatment of the 
prisoners. A British force under Watson and Clive, whom the defence of 
Arcot had made famous, arrived soon after, in Bengal as war had broken out 
with the: French. There was as yet no quarrel with the Nawab, whose 
neutrality the English were anxious to secure. But the Hindu merchants in 
Calcutta and Murshidabad had made up their minds to engineer a change. 
Jagat Seth, the first of the great succession of Marwari-millionaires whose 
wealth is still legendary, had been insulted by Siraj-ud-Daula and he 
offered through Amin Chand, another Marwari in close relation with the 
Company, to have the Nawab replaced. An alliance was struck between the 
head of European baniadom, the English Company, and the Marwari Banias 
who commanded the wealth of Bengal. The Nawab's fate was sealed." 


Panikkar has utilised new material available from contemporary French 
sources, but his analysis should not lead to the inference that the British 
were merely passive instruments of Jagat Seth's policy. A major role was 
played by him at this juncture, but he succeeded because the British had 
long cast covetous eyes on Indian territories, and only waited for a 
favourable opportunity. The accounts of Bernier and other travellers, with 
their detailed analysis of the military weakness of the Mughals, had already 
appeared in Europe. The example of the Portuguese, who had acquired a 
firm foothold on several keypoints on the subcontinent, was before all 


` European nations. As early as in 1100/1688, the Directors of the East India 


Company had formally adopted a resolution expressing "the determination of 
the Company to guard their commercial supremacy on the'basis of their 
territorial sovereignty". The Company had actually been at war with 
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Aurangzeb for seven years, and it was only its failure in active warfare - 
which led to the postponement of the realisation of its aims. ene 


Aurangzeb's firm handling of the East India Company delayed the 
British bid for political influence by half a century. In the meanwhile the 
initial probing into the weak spots of the Empire, away from the centre of 
Mughal authority, was carried on by European adventurers. Dupleix, the 
governor of French possessions of Pondicherry, was the first to realise that 
the European intervention in the local affairs could best be accomplished by 
sponsoring the cause of a local potentate, amenable to European influence. 
He got an opportunity when the aged Nizam al-Mulk died in 1161/1748, and 
the succession was disputed. A similar situation existed in the Karnatic 
where Chanda Sahib was disputing the claims of Anwar-ud-din Khan, the 
local governor of Arcot. Dupleix interf ered in both these disputes, and 
though, owing to Anglo-French rivalry, in which Clive of the East India 
Company emerged successful, his efforts were frustrated, and he was 
recalled in 1754, the pattern for successful European interference in the 
political affairs of the subcontinent had been laid. When, therefore, Clive 
weighed the pros and cons of action against Siraj-ud-Daulah, he was 
influenced, not only by the promptings of Hindu merchants and Mir Ja'far, 
but must have also been guided by the long standing policy of the East india 
Company and the example of successful intervention in the affairs of South 
India. 


- The resultant battle which was fought at Plassey, a few miles outside 
Murshidabad, has been called by a modern British, writer "the most 
miserable skirmish ever to be called a decisive battle". An army, of which 
the commander-in-chief had been won over and took no part in the battle 
can hardly offer spirited contest. Siraj-ud-Daulah's Hindu Bakhshi, Mir 
Madan, however, was loyal to the Nawab, and fell in action. Clive's spirited 
leadership and British organisation, coupled with the help they received 
from powerful local elements, resulted in the rout and flight of Siraj-ud- 
Daulah. On 28 June 1757, Clive installed Mir Ja'far on the masnad of 
Murshidabad and four days later Siraj-ud-Daulah, who was captured by the 
new Nawab's son, was executed. 


Mir Qasim. Many forces were at work at Plassey, but inevitably Clive 
and the East India Company emerged as dominant factors in the affairs of 
Bengal. The legal position had not changed materially. Nawab Nazim 
continued to hold nominal sway, but real power was with the officers of the 
East India Company who appointed and removed Nawabs at their pleasure-- 
often only for the sake of so-called "presents" from the new nominee. The 
administration of Bengal from 1164/1751 to 1188/1774, i.e from the battle 
of Plassey to the application of the Regulating Act, has been universally 
condemned. Panikkar calls the regime a "robber state" and adds: "It is to be 
emphasized that at no period in the long history of India, including the : 
reigns of Toromana and Muhammad Tughlug, did the people of any province 
suffer so great a misery as the people of Bengal did in the era of Clive. 
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The misfortune of the people was due, not only to the extortions of the 
king-makers, but also to the fact that there was really no government. What 
existed was even worse than an administrative vacuum. Separation of power 
and responsibility inevitably breeds abuses in administration, but in this 
caSe---perhaps the first instance of such a division in history, in which 

power lay with an alien group of adventurers, not even organised as a 
government---there were special features which made this division 

particularly harmful. A major instrument of oppression and economic ruin of 
Bengal was the so-called "internal trade," often on the Company's account 
but more often on behalf of the Company's servants or even "the servants 
of the Company's servants or anyone who could show the pass with an 


. Englishmen's signature". No duty was to be levied on these transactions, 


while native merchants had to pay duty to the Nawab and could not possibly 
compete with the Company's proteges. This ruined the law-abiding traders, 


but what the countryside suffered was worse. Villagers were forced to part 


with their produce at a fraction of their value and purchase goods from the 
agents of the Company at many times their real price. 


It was the question of the internal trade which created a rift between ` 


the Company and Mir Ja'far's son-in-law, Mir Qasim, who was appointed 
Nawab Nazim in 1174/1760 by the acting Governor Vansittrat. As the 
Englishmen refused to pay any duty, Mir Qasim tried to restore the balance 
by abolishing all customs. This also was not acceptable to the Council and 
they decided to replace Mir-Qasim who now left Bengal to seek help from 
other quarters. On 23 October 1764 was fought the battle of Buxar in which 
Mir Qasim's army had, to quote Smith, the "half-hearted support of the 
titular Emperor, Shah Alam, and the Nawab Wazir of Oudh". Even then the 
battle was furiously contested. The British losses were heavy, but the 
battle ended in a clear victory for them. aa 


The results of the battle of Buxar were more far-reaching than those of 
Plassey. Even before this battle the British had attempted to facilitate 
their military task by diplomatic means, and the newly crowned Shah ‘Alam 
was only a fugitive from Delhi, but the East India Company had, after all, 
gained a victory against what was given out as the combined army of the 
Emperor and the rulers of Bengal and Oudh. It gavé a much higher prestige 
to British arms than had the earlier victory against a- provincial 
government. It also altered Shuja'al-Daulah's course of action. Henceforth 
dependence on the British became a cardinal point of his policy, and Oudh 
was, for all practical purposes, drawn into the orbit of British influence. 


While the military organisation and diplomatic skill of the officers of 


the East India Company continued to win victories, as at Buxar, the 


depredations caused by their economic and administrative policy also 
remained unchecked. Such news about misrule in India was reaching the 
Directors of the East India Company in London that, on 26 April 1764, they 
averred that they were "at a loss how to prescribe means to restore order 
from this confusion" and in despair sent back Clive (now Baron Clive of 
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Plassey) to handle Indian affairs. Clive arrived at Calcutta in May 1765 and 
one of his earliest acts was to negotiate with Shah 'Alam, from whom he 
obtained the grant of Diwani (the right of revenue collection) of Bengal, 


` Bihar and Orissa in return for the districts of Allahabad and Kara and the © 


annual payment of 25 lacs of rupees. This gave a legal basis to what had 
already been achieved by the force of arms at Plassey, and later at Buxar,. 


Clive's last years were unhappy. In February 1767, he left India for 
good. He had to face a Committee of the House of Commons over the large 
presents taken by him and the grant of the 24-Parganas to him by the 
helpless Mir Ja'far. He must also have been distressed by the reports of the 
devastating famine which raged in the Company's possessions in 1770 and in 
which one-third of the inhabitants of the territory perished. The strain was 
too much for him, and in the end he lost his reason. In 1774, this brilliant 
but unscrupulous soldier and empire-builder cut his own throat. 


From Buxar (1178/1764) to Delhi (1218/1803) 


An account of British expansion is outside the scope of this book, but.a 
few words may be said about the modus operandi adopted in this process. 
The British conquest of the subcontinent was achieved in very deliberate, 
cautious and skillful manner. Before action with regard to an area was 
undertaken, long preparations would be made and information on all 
important points collected. Periods of rapid expansion alternated with long 
periods of consolidation. Military action was effectively aided by 
diplomatic -activity. Local differences and jealousies were most skillfully 


_ exploited. Not only did this facilitate victory, but also reduced the cost of 


the military operations. The commander of the Company's forces was 
normally able to depend on the direct or indirect co-operation of the 
commander or at least some major leader of the troops confronting him. At 
Plassey, it was Mir Ja'far; at Buxar, the differences between Shuja' al- 
Daulah and Mir Qasim were fully exploited, and though no figure like that 
of Mir Ja'far emerged out of this battle, Najaf Khan, an important 
commander of Mir Qasim, must have rendered signal services to Clive to 
have earned an annual pension of three lakhs. A similar pattern is visible in 
other battles (e.g. during the Sikh wars). In fact, the British success owed ~ 
more to their diplomatic skill (and the demoralised state of the Indian 
society) than to their valour and military organisation. 


After victories the British acted with moderation and circumspection. 
At Buxar, they had defeated the forces of Shuja'-al-Daulah, and could have 
annexed Oudh, but they were finding it difficult to manage the affairs of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and wisely curbed their ambition. This, was, 
however, a temporary affair. After they had consolidated their position-- 
mainly during the governor-generalship of Warren Hastings (1772-1785) ‘and 
Cornwallis (1786-1794),--a period of rapid expansion was initiated- under 
Wellesley (1798-1805). He overthrew Tipu Sultan (1214/1799) and broke 
the power of the Marathas. As a result of his defeat of Sindhia, control of 
Delhi passed to the British (1218/1803). 
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_Nawab Wazir of Oudh. The founder of the principality of Oudh was 
Burhan al-Mulk Sa'adat Khan, who sided with the Turani nobles in the 
overthrow of the Sayyid brothers in 1132/1719, and was rewarded with the 
viceroyalty of the eastern provinces in 1137/1724. He died fifteen years 
later and was succeeded by his son-in-law and nephew, Safdar Jang. The 
disastrous role which Safdar played as wazir at Delhi has already been 
described, but he had the good sense to patch up ‘relations with the Mughal 
court, abandon his ambitious role at the capital and withdraw to Oudh, 
where he died on 5 October 1754. He was succeeded by Shuja' al-Daulah, 
who followed a more sensible policy and has been described by Sir Henry 
Lawrence as "an able, energetic and intelligent prince". Before the third 
battle of Panipat both sides tried hard to win his support. On behalf of 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, Malikah-i Zamani, the widow of the late Emperor 
Muhammad Shah, visited him, and the Maratha leader, Bhau, also sent to 
him special messengers, assuring him "that it was the duty of both of them 
‘to bring about restoration of the Timurid dynasty at Delhi and that the 
Marathas' sole aim was to administer the empire in concert with him in the 
way best for all". Shuja' joined the Afghan king, who proved victorious, 


and, as a result of the arrangement approved by Abdali, the Emperor Shah- 


"Alam named Shuja' al-Daulah as his wazir (1175/1761). Shuja' looked 
after Shah 'Alam when he reached the eastern provinces after his escape 
from Delhi, and espoused the cause of Mir Qasim, the Nazim of Bengal, who 
had fled from his former British patrons. Shah ‘Alam, Shuja' al-Daulah and 
Mir Qasim jointly fought the battle of Buxar, where their forces were 
routed on 3 May 1764. The unpleasantness which occurred between the 
allies before and during the battle, the ease with which the British were 
able to corrupt commanders and generals on the. royal side (including 
possibly Mirza Najaf Khan who later became the Regent at Delhi), and the 
irresistibility of the disciplined British forces marked a turning point in 
Shuji’ al-Daulah's life. He came to terms with the British, and thereafter 
his career was that of an ally or an instrument of British policy. The most 
important and controversial measure in which Shuja'al-Daulah and his 
British allies joined hands, after signing a special treaty, was the notorious 
"Rohilla war," which, later, formed an important item of the indictment 
against Warren Hastings, and which led to the extinction of the Rohilla 
power. On 23 April 1774, the battle of Katra Miranpore was fought, in 
which the Rohilla chief Hafiz Rahmat Khan fell fighting bravely, and 
Rohilkhand was incorporated in the Oudh territory. Shuja'al-Daulah did not 
live long to enjoy his victory. Soon Oudh had to surrender Rohilkhand to the 
East India Company, but the object for which Safdar Jang had worked all 
his life was achieved by his son. 


Shuja'al-Daulah is better remembered for laying the foundation of his 
family's tradition of patronage of literature and fine arts, mainly poetry 
and music. Faizabad was the first capital of the Nawab Wazirs of Oudh and, 
‘owing to disorderly conditions at Delhi, many men of note took. refuge 
there. Sauda, Ja'far 'Ali Hasrat and Ashraf 'Ali Khan Fughan adorned the 
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court of Shuja'al-Daulah while the eminent Persian poet Siraj-ud-din 'Ali 
Khan Arzu (1111-1170/1689-1756) was patronised by his uncle, Salar Jang. 


Shuja'-al-Daulah was succeeded in 1189/1775 by Asaf al-Daulah whose 
regime was marked by a much tighter British control over the affairs of 
Oudh. "The Oudh ruler had become a vassal, in name and in fact, of the East 
India Company." Immediately on Asaf-al-Daulah's appointment, he was 
compelled to cede. the zamindari of Benares and to contribute increased 
funds for the maintenance of the British brigade. Financial demands 
increased so much that the net annual revenue of Oudh in 1193/1779 was 
only one-half of what it was four years earlier, and two years later Asaf al- 
Daulah entered into a secret treaty with Warren Hastings ! rob his mother 
and grandmother, known in Indian history as the Begums ot Oudh, of their 
treasures and Jagirs, and to deliver the proceeds to the Governor-General. 


With all his faults Asaf-al-Daulah's name is revered at Lucknow. For 
one thing, he was the real founder of Lucknow, as he shifted the capital 
there from Faizabad, partly to be away from his masterful mother and 
grandmother. He was also lavish in personal charity and was interested in 
architecture. His famous Imambarah at Lucknow is one of the principal 
monuments of the city. On the literary side, he maintained the traditions of 
his father, and his court was adorned by principal Urdu poets of the day-- 
Sauda, Mir, Soz, Insha, Jur'at and Mushafi. 


Asaf-al-Daulah was succeeded after his death, on 21 September 1779, 
by his son Nawab Wazir Ali Khan, who had soon to face the opposition of 
the British. He was deposed and his uncle Sa'adat 'Ali Khan became the 
Nawab on 21 January 1798. 


Kalhoras Replaced by Talpurs. After Nadir Shah's assassination in 
1160/1747, Nur Muhammad Kalhora became a tributary of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali who conferred on him the title of Shah Nawaz Khan. His death in 
1167/1754 was followed by anarchy and civil war, out of which his younger 
son Ghulam Shah, who had spent some years as a hostage at the court of 
Nadir, emerged successful in 1170/1157. He held power till his death in 
1186/1772 and has been considered the most capable ruler of his dynasty. 
He extended the Kalhora rule to the south as far as the sea, and founded 
the sea-port of Shah Bandar. He repeatedly invaded Cutch and captured a 
small seaport situated on the Indus. In March 1769, he laid the foundation 
of the city of Hyderabad which became the provincial capital in place of 
Thatta. Ghulam Shah died in 1185/1771, and the Kalhora nobles chose his 
son Sarfaraz Khan to succeed him. He was a man of culture and literary 
gifts, but his reign was marked by sanguinary conflicts with the Talpurs, 
which ended after his death in the defeat of 'Abd al-Nabi Kalhora by Mir 
Fath 'Ali Khan Talpur, who procured a farman from Zaman Shah, the 
contemporary Afghan king, for the government of the province of Sind. 


- The Kalhora period was marked by constant warfare and Dr Sorley, the 
biographer of Shah 'Abd al-Latif, says: 
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"The whole episode of the Kalhora supremacy makes very sad reading. 
It was certainly unfortunate for the masses that a dynasty of their own 
people, which drew its original driving force from the appeal it made to the 
religious predilections of the common man proved so poor a substitute for 
the government of the Mughal."”® 


In spite of the unsettled conditions, however, the Kalhoras have much 
to show in the cultural and civic field. Their history has not been properly 
studied, but the importance they attached to irrigation, the foundation of 
Hyderabad, the patronage of Persian and Sindhi literature and, above all, 
the emergence of Shah 'Abd al-Latif, "incomparably the greatest man whom 
Sind has produced in the realm of imaginative art," make their era 
memorable one. l 


In 1197/1783, Mir Fath 'Ali Khan Talpur established himself as the ra'is 
or ruler of Sind. He had to face two Afghan expeditions for the recovery of 
the arrears of tribute, but he was able to settle dispute amicably and, 
before his death in 1216/1801, the Talpur ruler was firmly established in 
Sind. The Talpurs, who were originally from Baluchistan and did not claim 
any saintly descent, were not so popular as the Kalhoras but "they did 
succeed in giving a distracted land peace for forty years and within the 
limits of their administratiye ideals their government was neither 
inefficient nor contemptible". Mir Fath 'Ali's rule was mild, and he invited 
his three younger brothers to share the government at Hyderabad with him. 
In addition, there were two other sections of the Talpurs, ruling at Khairpur 
and Mirpur Khas. The Mirs extended and consolidated the Sind government. 
In 1210/1795, they recovered Karachi, which had been given by the 
Kalhoras to the Khan of Kalat. In course of time, they established friendly 
relations with the East India Company, but in 1259/1843, their territory 
was annexed by the British. 


Chaos in the Punjab (1167-1208/1753-1793). 'Abd al-Samad Khan and, 
after him, his son, Zakariya Khan; had ruled Punjab with a firm hand, and 
kept the Sikhs in check, but the disorganisation caused by invasions of 
Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah Abdali, the disastrous role of Adinah Beg, "the 
traitor who had for many years been at the bottom of every trouble in the 
Punjab,""® and the "war of succession" between the sons of Zakariya Khan, 
proved fatal to orderly government in that province and made things easy 
for the Sikhs. The imperial Wazir's son Mu'in al-Mulk (Mir Mannu), who 
had been appointed viceroy early in 1161/1748, tried hard to restore peace 
and order in the province, but he was hampered by extraordinary 
difficulties. For a long time, he had to struggle against the intrigues of his 
father's successor, Safdar Jang, who deputed one man after another to 
create difficulties for the Turani governor. Even more disastrous to the 
peace of the province were the repeated incursions of Ahmad Shah Abdali. 
He was defeated near Sirhind in 1161/1748, but returned to the Punjab 
next year, and Mu'in al-Mulk, who, on account of the hostile intrigues of 
Safdar Jang, received no help from Delhi, had to accept his demand, as 
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successor to Nadir Shah, to the annual revenue of 14 lakhs of rupees due 
from the four mahals, which Muhammad Shah assigned to the Persian King 
by treaty. This amount could not be paid, and Abdali returned within a year 
and besieged Lahore. Mu'in al-Mulk defended the city valiantly for several 
months, but, in spite of pressing requests and the Emperor's repeated 
instructions to Safdar Jang, received no reinforcement, and was ultimately 
forced to surrender. Abdali now became the overlord of the subahs of 
Lahore and Multan, but he acted with moderation, conferred the two 
subahs on Mu'in, accepted his advice not to strike coins at Lahore and 
agreed that the letters of appointment of governors of Lahore and Multan 
(selected by Abdali) should be issued from Delhi. He introduced no change 
in the administration, but, in effect, confined his claims to the surplus 
revenue of the two subahs. These terms were confirmed by the Emperor in 
April 1752. 


While grappling with these problems, Mu'in al-Mulk had striven hard to 
deal with Sikh freebooters, who, taking advantage of the unsettled 
conditions, were again very active. He had already captured and destroyed 
the fort of Ram Raoni, which the Sikhs had erected to guard the approaches 
to Amritsar. He organised a "flying column" to chase, capture, and destroy 
the Sikhs, who, as Zakariya Khan told Nadir Shah, "lived in their saddles" 
and had proved elusive. He stationed detachments of troops in areas 
infested by Sikhs, with instructions to deal ruthlessly with the insurgents 
and gave rewards for the capture and destruction of Sikh horsemen. 
Hundreds of Sikhs were brought to Lahore, and put to death in the Nakhas 
(later known as Shahid Ganj) outside Delhi Gate. After Abdali's departure, 
Mu'in personally took the field against the Sikhs, but as usually they 
dispersed on his arrival. 


Mir Mannu's name is execrated by Sikhs, but "the influence of his 
minister, Kaura Mal, who was himself a Sikh of the Khalsa Sect" and Adinah 
Beg Khan "who saw in the turbulent tribe a means of advancing his own 
interests," could not have been conducive to the prolonged policy of 
repression in the event, the stern measures soon came to an end with the 


` death of Mu'in al-Mulk on 2 November 1753. 


Mu'in al-Mulk was the last effective Mughal viceroy of the Punjab. His 
office was conferred on his infant son with an able deputy, but his 
headstrong widow, Mughlani Begum, insisted on running the administration 
herself. The resultant confusion, which in three years completely destroyed 
the fabric of government in the Punjab, attracted Abdali again, and, in May 
1757, he appointed his son, Timur Shah, as governor with Sardar Jahan Khan 
as wazir. Timur Shah began well, but in 1172/1758, at the invitation of 
Adinah Beg Khan, the Marathas invaded the province, occupied Lahore, and 
appointed Adinah Beg Khan as governor. The expulsion of the Afghan. 
officers brought back Ahmad Shah Abdali, who, after the reconquest of 
Lahore and Sirhind, severed the links with Delhi which had continued under 
Mu'in al-Mulk and completely took over the administration of the area. In 
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1074/1760 and 1075/1761, Abdali was busy with all his forces round Delhi 
and Panipat, which left the field free for Sikhs. They rose everywhere and, 
in November 1760, Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, the founder of the Kapurthala 
State, came right up to Lahore and plundered its suburbs. After the battle 
of Panipat, Abadli turned his attention to the affairs in the Punjab. He 
realised that for Cis-Sutlej areas special arrangements were desirable, and 
granted Ala Singh Jat a rescript confirming his possession of the Patiala 
principality, in return for a tribute of five lakhs. At Lahore, he appointed 
his own subahdar, but on his departure ‘for Qandhar the Sikhs again came 
out, defeated the Afghan governor, who had gone to Gujranwala to destroy 
a fort built by the Sikhs, blocked the road to Peshawar, and inflicted severe 
defeats on Afghan faujdars of the Jallundur Doab. Abdali's ire was now 
aroused, and he resolved to completely exterminate the Sikhs. He returned 
to the Punjab and, in February 1762, inflicted such heavy casualties on the 
enemy in a running fight that some 10,000 Sikhs were slain and the day is 
_ till remembered as that of the Gallaghara, or the great scrimmage. Full of 
anger and hoping to strike terror amongst the Sikhs, Abdali razed to the 
ground the Sikh temple Harmandar at Amritsar and stayed in Lahore for the 
rest of the year to make arrangements ensuring a general peace in the area, 
but these sporadic attempts to deal with a deep-rooted problem by flying 
visits from across the border could hardly succeed. Abdali had probably the 
example of 'Abd al-Samad Khan before him, but the Turani governor of the 
Punjab had avoided unnecessarily wounding religious sentiments, and had 
done a tremendous amount of detailed work to sustain and consolidate the 
military operations.’ Abdali's policy, dictated by anger, had actually the 
opposite effect, and aroused the Sikhs to unprecedented frenzy. They 
assembled at Amritsar, held gurumata (a council), and vowed to have their 
revenge. They first turned against the strong Afghan colony at Qasur, and 
then attacked Sirhind in a body of 40,000 strong. Zain Khan, the Afghan 
faujdar of Sirhind, was defeated and slain. The Sikhs entered Sirhind and 
"looted and totally devastated it, turning the city upside down". Worse 
cruelties took place than were perpetrated by Bandah. In February 1764, 
the Sikhs attacked and entered Lahore but were kept out by Kabuli Mal, the 
deputy governor, by cutting of the noses of the butchers who sold beef, and 
payment of a large contribution. Ahmad Shah rushed to Lahore next month, 
but, after a fortnight's stay, he had to return to his own country to deal 
with a local uprising there. Immediately after his departure three Sikh 


leaders attacked and entered Lahore, dividing the city among themselves 
and'each ruled and administered a portion until the city was taken over by 


Ranjit Singh some thirty years later. 


Ahmad Shah's last invasion took place in 1181/1767, when he tried to 
make arrangements for the future administration of the territories held in 
the Punjab. He was old and ill, and was realising the impossibility of 
administering the Punjab from Qandhar. So far as the eastern parts of the 
province were concerned, Sarkar says: 
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"The Durrani king was at first asked to make Zabita the Faujdar of 
Sirhind, but he was induced by his grand Wazir, who had been heavily bribed 
by Fattu, the widow of the Ala Singh, to entrust the district to Amar Singh, — 
the grandson of Ala, with the superlative title of the Raja-i-Rajgan, as the 
only man capable of keeping the trans-Sutlej Sikhs out, on his agreeing to 
an annual tribute." i 


He probably wanted to come to a similar arrangement with Lahna Singh, 
one of the three Sikh chiefs of Lahore, who was considered impartial and 
sympathetic, but Lahna Singh politely declined this offer as likely to affect 
his standing in the eyes of the Sikhs. 


‘Ahmad Shah Abdali died in June 1773. His successor Timur Shah took 
steps for the realisation of tribute from the Kalhora rulers of Sind, but did 
not interfere with the Sikhs. For a quarter of a century, the three Sikh 
chiefs and their successors ruled over Lahore without any interruption from 
outside. In 1208/1793, Shah Zaman, the son of Timur Shah, ascended the 
throne of Kabul. He wished to revive the glories of his grandfather and in 
the beginning of 1797 entéred Lahore, but the insurrection of his brother in 
Afghanistan forced him to return. He repeated his invasion next year. As 
usual the three Sikh chiefs left Lahore, and Shah Zaman entered the city 
without opposition. For one month, he remained at Lahore discussing with 


- his wazir and local Muslims the policy towards the Sikhs and plans for the 


future. He was advised to hand over the government of Lahore to Nizam-ud- 
din Khan, a reputed Pathan chief of Qasur, but before this could be done, 
the Afghan king was again forced to withdraw to face trouble from his 
brother, Mahmud Shah. 


During his return journey, Ranjit Singh was of assistance to Shah 
Zaman and, as reward, was invested with the government of Lahore. This 
was, however, a formality, as the city had to be forcibly taken from the 
three Sardars who controlled it. Ranjit Singh was able to do this with the 
help of the ara'ins of Lahore, who had some trouble with the local Sardars 
and approached Ranjit Singh, then resident at Rasulnagar (Gujranwala 
District), to come and capture Lahore. 


Haider 'Ali Khan and Tipu Sultan. The second half of the - 
twelfth/eighteenth century is a depressing period in the history of Muslim 
India, but gallant efforts were being made by some individuals like Najib- 
al-Daulah to revitalise the government of the country. In the south, we 
come across the remarkable figures of Haidar ‘Ali Khan and his son Tipu, 
who, by dint of personal ability, carved out a large dominion, but whose 
efforts did not prove fruitful, owing to their clash with the rising power of 
the British. us 


Haidar 'Ali Khan rose from poverty and came to the notice of the ruler 


of Mysore as a brave soldier. In 1169/1755, he became faujdar of a fort in 


Madura District. Two years later, when Mysore was attacked by the 
Marathas and the internal situation in the State was chaotic, charge of the 
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entire army was entrusted to him. He rose to the occasion and the 
Marathas were forced to withdraw. In course of time, the authority of the 
government came into his hands, although the Raja continued to occupy the 
throne. He discharged his responsibilities with great ability and, not only 
overcame the choas within the State but, took advantage of the prevailing 
anarchy in the south to add fresh territories to Mysore and greatly enlarged 
its areas. The rise of Mysore was viewed with anxiety by the Marathas and 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, and a pact was concluded between them and the 
British for a joint attack on Mysore. Haidar ‘Ali was initially defeated by 
the Marathas, but he entered into friendly relations with French, tried to 
secure the alliance of the Nizam, and concentrated against the British 
whom he considered to be a real danger. In the First Mysore War, he 
marched on triumphantly against the British forces, and, defeating them 
time and again, reached the walls of Madras (in the beginning of 1769). The 
government of Madras was forced to lay down arms, this being the first 
occasion when the East India Company was obliged to sue an Indo-Pakistan 
power for peace. Haider 'Ali acted with great forbearance and, in March 
1769, a treaty was arranged between him and the English, which provided, 
inter alia, for mutual military assistance in case of attack. l 


After this Haidar felt secure, but soon a large Maratha army arrived 
near Seringapatam. The British gave no help, and Haidar "Ali was forced to 
cede a part of his territory to the invaders. The failure of the British to 
honour their commitments embittered Haidar 'Ali, but he acted with 
moderation, and continued negotiations with the government of Madras. 
They, however, formed an alliance against him with the Nizam and the 
Marathas, and the Second Mysore War began in 1194/1780. Haidar 'Ali 
fought bravely and skillfully, and captured Arcot. The struggle was, on the 
whole, evenly balanced, each party winning and losing battles in turn. In 
December 1781, Haidar 'Ali died of a carbuncle and was succeeded by his 


son Tipu Sultan. He was a brave fighter and maintained hostilities till they ` 


were terminated by the treaty of Bangalore, signed in March 1784, under 
which the opposing parties agreed to restore the conquered territories. 


The Treaty of Bangalore was nothing but a temporary truce, and this 
was realised by both parties. Tipu sent envoys to foreign Muslim rulers to 
secure their assistance and started negotiations with the French. The 
Ottoman government replied that they considered the French worse than 
the British, while Tipu received no real help from the French either. He, 
however, tried to organise his army on modern, efficient lines and 
introduced many reforms in his administration and military organisation. 
Side by side with the reorganisation of the army, he tried to build up new 
indigenous industries, gave new impetus to trade and invited European 
craftsmen to Mysore. The Third Mysore War, for which both sides were 
preparing, commenced in June 17 90, and as usual the British tried to isolate 
the enemy, and build up a front in conjunction with other powers. They had 
on their side the Nizam, the Marathas and the Rajas of “Cochin and 


Travancore. They were, however, so afraid of Tipu's army and generalship 
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that Lord Cornwallis, the Governor-General, ersonally took 

-command of the campaign. Tipu secured many. ea BEE be Ponder 
1792, the British were able to reach Seringapatam and surrounded it Tipu 
was forced to open negotiations and had to cede half of his territory. He 
however, did not give up the struggle. He strengthened the defences of his 
capital and reorganised his infantry and cavalry. He sent envoys to Arabia 
Kabul and Constantinople. He also sent agents to Paris to secure French 
help. By now Napoleon had risen to power, and the French and the British 
were at war. The French in the Deccan promised support and the French 
Governor of Mauritius sent a hundred recruits.. The new Governor-General 
Wellesley, who was only too painfully aware of the danger, especially after 
Napoleon's arrival in Egypt, decided to finish off with Tipu at all costs. The 
British joined forces with the Nizam and the Fourth Mysore War started in 
February 1799, Tipu's army fought with great bravery, but without success. 
Seringapatam was surrounded in March, and, in April, the invading forces 
breached a portion of the city wall by heavy bombardment. The Sultan came 
to the breach, and fought bravely till the end; he received two bullet 
wounds in the chest and met his end fighting. 


With Tipu's death, Muslim rule in Mysore came to an end. As i 

by a British writer, Tipu "was, of course, brilliant in tactics and | ee 
expedience" and was "regarded, until the days of his death, as the most 
formidable power with which the Company had to deal with. Against his 
personal defects, his intolerance” and his maltreatment of prisoners must 
be mentioned his incessant. activity, his military genius which frequently 
baffled British generalship by the speed of his movements and the rapidity 
of his changes of front, and his skill as an administrator which kept his 
territories loyal under the severest tests and was acknowledged by the 
British invaders. His name. dominates the writings of the time; his 
destruction gave to Wellesley a resounding préstige." Í 


Chapter 24 


THE TWILIGHT OF THE MUGHALS 


covered by the farmans, and was mere illegal usurpation in so far as it 
was not so covered", Of course, these claims were, against the 
background of actual military situation, mere "pretensions," but legally 
and constitutionally the Delhi house had never been set aside from the 


continued to be issued in his name until 1835. 


l The British attitude towards the Mughals was the result of a careful 
and cool appreciation of the prevailing political conditions. Commenting 
on this, Sir William Hunter wrote in 1872: 


"The admirable moderation of the East India Company's servants, and 
their determination to let the Mohammadan power expire by ‘slow natural 


decay ` without hastening its death at a single moment, averted this 


€ 
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danger. India passed from a Country of Islam into a Country of the 
Enemy by absolutely imperceptible. gradations. After many years, study of 


the Imperial and District Archives, I find myself unable to place my 


finger on any given year or decade of years as that in which the change 
was effected." 


The policy underlying this process can be understood,but it also 
ake the difficulty of determining the date for closing the Mughal 
period in 1803. Many careful historians have, therefore, terminated it 
with the exile of Bahadur Shah from Delhi and have called the period of 
the weakness of royal authority as the "Twilight of the Mughals." | 


Akbar Shah II (1806-1837) and Bahadur Shah II (1837-1858). After 
the defeat of Sindhia by Lord Lake, the blind king, Shah Alam, came 
under British protection. Outwardly, there was no change in his status. 
The arrangements made by Lake and the attitude adopted by him towards 
the Mughal king may be judged by the tenor of his communications to 
Shah 'Alam: "I am. cordially disposed to render Your Majesty every 
demonstration of my loyalty and attachment’ and I consider it to be a 
distinguished honour, as it is a peculiar privilege to execute Your 
Majesty's commands.” A high title was conferred on Lord Lake by the 
Mughal Emperor, and to all appearance the British representative bis 
stepping into the shoes of Sindhia. Special arrangements were made or 
the administration of Delhi, where Muslim Law was to be administered in 
criminal matters. "Within the walls of the Red Fort the king retained his 
ruling powers. The inhabitants of the fort bazar were his direct subjects, 
and the members of the imperial family or salatin, who lived within 
enjoyed diplomatic immunity. The etiquette of the court was maintained, 
the sonorous titles and the language of the Great Mughals continued, and 
the Resident attended the Durbar in the Diwan-i Khas regularly as a 
suitor. He dismounted like any other courtier at ‘the Nagar Khana, and 
was conducted on foot through the Lal Purdah to the imperial. presence 
where he stood respectfully like the rest." : 


The arrangements introduced by Lake were maintained during - 
Alam's lifetime. The first British agent, Sir David Ochterlony, was a 
courteous and courtly diplomat and was succeeded by the equally 
considerate Setton. Shah ‘Alam died on 18 November 1806, and 


difficulties arose with his successor, Akbar II. With the consolidation of . 


the British power; a tendency grew to treat the Mughal King more. and 
more as a Ser of the East India Company, .while he insisted. on 
privileges accorded at the time of the British conquest of Delhi. The 
differences between Akbar Shah and the Company came to a head when a 
meeting. between Lord- Hastings, the Governor-General, and the King 
could not be held because "Akbar insisted that Hastings should appear as 
a subject and present the usual nazr". The King also would -not "e 
allow the Governor-General a chair on the same level as his own on = 
time of the interview... Hastings: refused: to have a. meeting on the : 


— 
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terms, and, soon thereafter, an attempt was made to curtail the Mughal 
King's privileges. The ruler of Oudh (hitherto called Wazir) and the 
Nizam of Hyderabad were encouraged to adopt royal titles. While the - 
Nizam declined to do so out of regard for the Mughal King, the Nawab 
Wazir of Oudh accepted the suggestion. To present his case in London, 
Akbar Shah appointed the celebrated Bengali reformer, Ram Mohan Roy, 
who was planning a visit to England, as the Mughal envoy to the court of 
St. James, and conferred on him the title of Raja. This visit took place 
in 1829, and Raja Ram Mohan Roy submitted an ably drafted memorial on 


behalf of the Mughal ruler, but he died soon after, and nothing came out 
of his mission. 


Akbar Shah died in 1837, and was succeeded by Bahadur Shah II, who 
also refused to give up the claims put forward by his father. The East 
India Company, however, gradually curtailed his powers and privileges, 
and, in 1856, when his heir apparent died, the claims of the next 
surviving son were recognised on condition that the title of Bahadur 
Shah's successor would only be Prince or Shahzadah and not Badshah or 
King. 

Whatever may have been the disputes between the King and the 
Company, there is no doubt that materially the position of the Mughal 
ruler improved with ‘the British occupation of Delhi. For one thing, there 
was peace and order, and the royal family was not exposed to those 
vicissitudes and uncertainties which it had suffered prior to the 
reoccupation of Delhi by Sindhia in 1788. There was an improvement in- 
the financial position also. Income from the Khalsah lands increased 
owing to greater general security. Even with all this, the King's income 
did not exceed six lakhs a year, and he had to feed a horde of 


dependants. The respect and the position which the King enjoyed was, 


however, out of all proportion to his material resources. The Mughals had 
learned the art of maintaining dignity and winning respect in most 
unpropitious circumstances and the tawdry Mughal court became the 
cultural centre of Muslim India. The court benefited by the return of 
peace and prosperity to Delhi, which once again began to attract the 
most distinguished Muslim noblemen, ulema, and men of letters. The 
Mughal kings also found out new, peaceful pursuits, in which they could 
maintain their privileged position. Bahadur Shah, for example, started 
accepting selected disciples. Even more important was his success in 
making the Red Fort the centre of a distinguished literary life. Already 
Urdu, spoken within the four walls of the Qal'ah-i Mu'alla (the Sublime 
Fort),, was the touchstone of purity and distinction of language. Bahadur 
Shah made the Fort the meeting place for the most eminent poets and 
writers. In particular, the great Ghalib, who epitomised in his personality 
and works ‘the splendour, richness, humanity and wisdom of the Mughal 
culture, adorned his court, sang verses in his praise and on the age-old 
themes of love and life, which easily surpassed anything written by the 
court poets of Akbar and Jahangir. 
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The importance of the Mughal court, even at this stage, in the 
cultural life of the country has been summed by Dr. Percival Spear: 


"The Mughal Court, so long as it lasted, was the school of manners 
for Hindustan. From the time of Akbar it had much the same influence 
upon the Indian manners as the Court of Versailles upon European. Sorely 


pressed as it was in the eighteenth century by the rough Afghans, the . 


uncouth Marathas and the rustic Jats, its influence revived with the new 
tranquillity of the early nineteenth century. Nawabi Lucknow was an 
offshoot which maintained and spread its influence farther down country. 
Another was Hyderabad in the Deccan. From Bengal to the Punjab, and 
as far as Madura in the south, Mughal etiquette was accepted as the 
standard of conduct and Persian was the language of diplomats and the 
polite. Forms of address, the conventions of behaviour and to a large 


extent ceremonial dress, approximated to the standards of Delhi. Even — 


the Marathas felt its subtle and all-pervading influence, and the Jats 
were proud to decorate a replica of a Mughal place at Dig with the 
plunder they had carried from Delhi. At a time when English cultural 
influence had hardly begun to spread beyond the Presidency towns, such 
an influence was an invaluable cement to society. The fall of the dynasty 
was a serious cultural loss, and inaugurated that period of nondescript 
manners and indefinite conduct from which India suffers today." 


Dr. Spear goes on to say: 


"Thirdly, the Court under Bahadur Shah was a cultural influence of 
great value. With the royal patronage it became the centre of the second 
Delhi period of Urdu literature, whose brightest star was the great 
Ghalib. By its patronage it kept alive the Delhi school of painting which 
produced at least two painters of merit in Raja Jivan Ram and Husain 
Nazir. It- was the natural centre of all the arts and crafts. By its 
influence it encouraged all these tastes in the jeisured classes. Art in 
India has always ended upon aristocratic patronage. The end of the court 
involved a break in cultural as was as political tradition, and ushered the 
garish period of utility into Indian life when education came to mean 
some knowledge of English, and culture foreign imitations. The Court of 
Delhi, faded though it was, had more in it than the tinsel of Khillats or 
the honorifics of shuqas. It was the last refuge of traditional culture 
whose tragedy it was largely to perish at the hands of political passion 
and misplaced alien benevolence." 


Such was the respect enjoyed by Mughal King amongst native 
population, that there was no dissenting voice when in 1857 the soldiers 
of the Bengal army rose in rebellion against the East India Company in 
the name of the titular, feeble and aged Bahadur Shah. ` l 


The House of Oudh. Sa'adat 'Ali, who became the Nawab Wazir of 
Oudh on 21 January 1798, had to bear the brunt of Wellesley's 
expansionist policy and was forced to cede one-half of his territory to 
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the East India Company, but he made a grim determination to reorganise- 
his administration and effect economies. He was singularly successful in 
this, and before his death he had paid all the debts he inherited and: ` 
created a reserve of fourteen crores of rupees in the treasury. Irwin 
calls him "the friend of the ryot" and considers him the ablest and most 
enlightened native ruler then living. Sa'adat'Ali's tenure of office ‘gave a: 
new lease of life to Oudh, and he adorned Lucknow with ‘Many ‘new’ 
building. He died in 1814, and was succeeded by Ghazi-ud-din who, at. the 
instigation of Lord Hasting, took the royal title in 1819. This proved 
singularly inauspicious. It added little to Ghazi-ud-din's authority, and. 
only increased his expenses. He drew heavily on the treasures left. by 
Sa'adat ‘Ali, but his son Nasir-ud-din Haidar, who succeeded him in 1827, 
proved even a bigger spendthrift and is "usually depicted as more -debased 
and disreputable than any of his predecessors". Before he. died, in 1837, 
the treasury was almost empty. His successors tried to effect economies 
but he died in 1842. He was succeeded by Amjad 'Ali Shah, who was of a 
deeply religious disposition. From the beginning, Oudh rulers were Shi'ah 
but until the days of Amjad ‘Ali Shah "in agreement with the empire 
practice the only Mufti, or authority on law, was Sunni, and all -cases 
were decided by Sunni law. Amjad Ali appointed a -Shi'ah Mufti ,and 
introduced shi'ah law in his territory, except in cases where both parties. 
were Sunnis or one was a ‘Sunni and the other a Hindu." This 
arrangement lasted till the annexation of Oudh--i.e. for less than fifteen 
years. Amjad ‘Ali was fortunate in the choice of his Shi'ah Mufti, who 
was known for his piety, scholarship and  uprightnegs,- but the 
administrative weakness of the regime continued and was really inherent 
in the basic position, under which the British Resident had all the real 
power, but no responsibility. Amjad ‘Ali died in 1847, and was succeeded: 
by Wajid ‘Ali, who filled his idle moments by devotion to music and 
dancing. Oudh rulers had from the beginning been great patrons of ‘Urdu’ 
poetry, and from Amjad 'Ali's days Marthiyyah (elegy) attained: great: 
perfection. Wajid 'Ali was forced to abdicate in February 1856, when 
Oudh was annexed by the East India Company. He was’ interned. ‘near 
Calcutta where he maintained a large establishment including a zoo: and 
troupes of musicians who introduced Oudh music in Bengal. He died in 
1887. as 


Cultural Importance of Lucknow. An important development of. the 
eighteenth century, which has left its impress on the course of Muslim 
civilisation in Hind-Pakistan, was the rise of Lucknow as a great cultural. 
centre. To some extent it was the heir of the older cultural centres. of 
Badaun and Jaunpur, and could draw on a rich and fertile hinterland, 
which was the heart of Aryavarta. The influence of the old Hindu centres 
of religion, music, dancing and philosophy--like Benares, Kanauj and 
Ajodhya--has also been seen in its cultural pattern, and Dr Radha Kumud 
Mukkerji® of Lucknow University has traced the ancestry of Lucknow 
culture to the days of Raja Janak of Ajodhya. These were, however, 
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remote and indirect influences. The rise of modern Lucknow was due to. 


its becoming the capital of the Nawab Wazirs of Oudh, who were patrons 
of art and letters and made a sustained effort to turn their capital into 
another Delhi. The weakening of the Mughal capital and the successive 
ae e aa ee ad Shah Abdali and the Marathas in. the 
eighteenth century which drove poets, scholars, and artisans from i 
to Lucknow, facilitated their task. . : cial 


> In course of time Lucknow developed its own style ‘and cultural 
pattern, but originally it was an offshoot of the Mughal cultural centre 
of Delhi. The first two Nawab Wazirs of Oudh, their principal nobles 
Poets, scholars, artists and artisans had migrated from the Mughal 
capital, and naturally the basis of the new cultural tradition was that of 
the Mughal Delhi. The Mughal cultural pattern with which the founders 
of the Lucknow tradition were familiar was not of the days of Akbar or 
Aurangzeb, but of Muhammad Shah. The vigour and discipline of earlier 
days was gone. On the other hand, music and dancing were the rage of 
Muhammad Shah's Delhi and these arts engaged Wajid Ali Shah, and his 
courtiers even to a greater extent than was the case at thé Mughal 
capital. The growing contacts with the West also encouraged this, and 
one of the interesting developments at Lucknow was beginning of Urdu 
opera with the Indar Sabha of Amanat first produced about 1847-1853. 


l Cultural trends in Lucknow mainly followed Delhi, but there were 
important and even fundamental differences. .Delhi, apart from being the 
seat of Muslim government, has also remained a great spiritual centre, 
and even in the dismal eighteenth century was the residence of Shah 
Wali Allah and his family. This‘: was not the position in Lucknow. Of 
course, the great Farangi Mahal madrassah and. the course of studies 
known. as Dars-i Nizamiyyah belong to Lucknow, and. many learned and 
venerable ulema adorned the city, but their influences: were scholastic, 
intellectual and theological rather than spiritual. The fact that under 
Dars-i Nizamiyyah _ very little attention was paid to Tafsir and Hadith, 
to say. nothing of the ‘'ulum-i batini (spiritual sciences), accentuated 
these trends. More attention was paid to the form than to the substance. 
At Lucknow, concentrated :efforts were made to make the student 
proficient in grammar, logic and fiqh, while Tafsir, Hadith and 'Ulum-i 
batini became the speciality of Shah Wali Allah's school at Delhi (and 


‘later of Deoband). Indifference to sufism and ulum-i batini at Lucknow 


may have been due to the fact that here the court followed the tradition 
of the Safavid Iran, which abhorred sufism, and in this respect differed 
from the more catholic Shi'ah tradition of Uch, Multan, etc., in Pakistan, 
but it was also due to the local atmosphere. Hindu learning. at Kanauj 
and Benares, and Muslim learning at Jaunpur, Azamgarh and other ‘centres 
of Purab was biased towards formal subjects and ma'qulat, and Lucknow 
maintained this tradition. l i E 
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This fundamental approach manifested itself in various forms,’ but it 
is most clearly visible in the differing features of the Lucknow and Delhi 
schools of Urdu literature and language. 


‘According to Graham Bailey: — 


"Lucknow poetry reflected the court. It gave itself up to external 
things, such as outward ornament, rather than beauty of thought. It 
developed rules for language and idiom, restricted poetic licence and laid 
down laws for prosody and figure of speech, especially similes and 
metaphors. Vigour of style and depth of thought counted for little, verbal 
accuracy and idiomatic use of words were the ideal. Delhi was less 
careful about words and gave more attention to thought and subject." 


With the annexation of Oudh, the court's patronage came to an end, 
but the fact that, owing to Sir Henry Lawrence's policy, the ta'aluqdars 
and big zamindars of Oudh, many of whom were Muslims, were maintained 
in their privileges led to the continuance of the cultural influences of 
Lucknow long after Wajid 'Ali Shah had been exiled to Calcutta. The 
emphasis on the formalities of court etiquette, purity of language and 
appropriate enunciation became a permanent feature of the Lucknow 
culture, and added a distinct strand to the Indo-Muslim civilisation. 


Punjab, North-West Frontier, Sind and Baluchistan.. With the 
weakening of the Mughal Empire, the Sikhs had become powerful in the 


-eastern and central Punjab. Towards the end of the eighteenth century 


their organisation consisted of a loose federation of twelve Misals or 
unions, and the chiefs of different M isals were independent of each 
other. Ranjit Singh, who came into prominence in 1799 during the 
invasion of Shah Zaman, resolved to reduce the Misals to submission, and 
established a monarchy. He was a shrewd ruler. In 1809, he signed a 
treaty with the British under which he agreed not to interfere with the 
Sikh States south of Sutlej, which came under British protection, while 
he was to. exercise suzerainty over the area on the other side of the 
river. He turned his attention westwards,.so that by 1824 he was supreme 
in the Punjab and most of Kashmir, Peshawar and Multan. 


There is an impression that, owing to the collapse of the Mughal rule 
in the area, Ranjit Singh was able to extend his sway rapidly and without 
much opposition. This is not correct. The weakening of the imperial 
authority in the Punjab had led to the rise of a large number of local 
principalities, many of which were in Muslim hands and offered stout 
resistance to the Sikhs. The Chathas of Rasul Nagar, the Khweshgi 
Afghans of Qasur and the Nawabs of Multan were only a few of these. 
Qasur became an important political and cultural centre in the eighteenth 
century. The famous Punjabi poet Bullhe Shah and Sufi 'Inayat Shah 
flourished here during this period, and, in spite of the repeated Sikh 
attacks, the city held its own. In 1807, however, Qutb-ud-din Khan, the 
last chieftain, was forced to give way before Ranjit Singh and to retire 
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to his property at Mamdot beyond the Sutlej, which was outside Ranjit 


Singh's zone. The Sikhs first appeared before Multan in 1771, and 


thereafter the city was constantly threatened, but for long Ranjit 
Singh's efforts failed and he did not attain his object till June 1818, 
when the aged Nawab Muzaffar Khan fell fighting bravely along with his 
sons at the gate of the fort. l 


The history of the Muslim Punjab from the decline of the Mughal 
Empire to the British occupation in 1849, is yet to be written, but a 
brief enumeration of the Muslim principalities which Ranjit Singh had to 
subdue before becoming a master of the area will be of interest. It shows 


that practically the entire area which became West Punjab on 14 August. 


1947 was under Muslim domination at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Ranjit Singh inherited Gujranwala in 1792, but Lahore was conferred on 
him by Shah Zaman in 1799. He paid early attention to Qasur, but, as 
stated earlier, it remained with the Pathan chiefs till 1807. In the 
meanwhile Ranjit Singh took over Pindi Bhattian, and Chiniot from their 
Muslim chiefs. In the winter of 1803-4, he subdued Ahmad Khan Siyal of 
Jhang and the zamindars of Uch. In 1809, he entered into a treaty with 
the East India Company under which chiefs east of Sutlej came under the 
protection of the Company, while Ranjit Singh was given a free hand to 
the west of the river. He took full advantage of this position and in 1810 
took over Khushab and Sahiwal from Muslim chiefs. Daska and Mangla 
were occupied in the same year. In 1818, Multan was occupied and 
Kashmir was annexed in 1819. In 1820, the Sikhs ousted the Nawab of 
Dera Ghazi Khan. Next year the large estate of Mankera, which included 
important towns like Leiah, Bhakkar and Dera Ismail Khan, . was 
conquered. In 1822, Ranjit Singh modernised the army with the help of 
European officers and felt strong enough to invade the Pathan areas. i 


f Ranjit Singh's conquest of the north-western areas was even more 

difficult. Timur Shah, son of Ahmad Shah Durrani, died in 1793, leaving 
twenty sons and thirteen daughters. There was bitter fighting between 
his sons, Shah Zaman, Shah Shuja' and Shah Mahmud. At this time Fath 
Khan Barakza'i, the wazir of the Durrani ruler, and his brothers had 
gained great influence, and ultimately Shah Mahmud ascended the throne 
with the help of Fath Khan. The latter, however, became, for all 
. practical purposes, the real ruler of Kabul. This was resented by Mahmud. 
Things came to a head when during Fath Khan's visit to Herat, his 
younger brother Dost Muhammad Khan, with the help of a Sikh chief, 
forced Shah Mahmud's son Kamran to open the local treasury. They 
"effected their purpose without a nice regard for the person of a royal 
lady, on whom hands were laid too eagerly". In anger, Shah Mahmud and 
Kamran had Fath Khan assassinated. This led to retaliation by Fath 
Khan's brothers. Mahmud was driven out, the Durrani dynasty founded by 
Ahmad Shah Abdali was extinguished and Dost Muhammad Khan became 
the ruler of Kabul. l 
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Fath Khan, as the wazir of the Durranis, had placed his brother in 
charge of many key areas. Muhammad A'zam was in charge. of Kashmir 
and Yar Muhammad governed Peshawar. In 1815, Ranjit Singh tried to 
take Kashmir from A'zam but failed. When, after Fath Khan's murder, 
A'zam rushed to Kabul with his best troops from Kashmir, Ranjit Singh 
got his opportunity and in 1819 secured Kashmir, thus terminating sixty- 
seven years of Durrani rule in that area. He also went as far as 
Peshawar, but the governor successfully resisted him. In the meanwhile 
Ranjit Singh built a fort at Khairabad, opposite Attock. In 1822, Yar 
Muhammad came to an understanding with Ranjit Singh,. but A'zam 
disapproved of it, and, in March 1823, the fateful battle of Nowshera 
was fought between Sikhs and Afghans. A'zam had the support of the 
lashkars of Yusufza'i and Khattak tribesmen who had gathered under the 
leadership of a well-known Pir Sayyid Akbar Shah of the family of Haji 
Pir Baba of Baner. The mujahidin fought bravely and Phula Singh, the 
principal Akali leader, was slain, but A'zam took no real part in the 
battle and soon retired. The mujahidin suffered great losses from the 
Sikh artillery, but next morning they were ready to resume the struggle 
under Sayyid Akbar. A'zam had, however, already left, and the victory 
rested with Ranjit Singh's forces. As Caroe remarks: "Azem, broken in 
heart but without a wound, died shortly after the battle. His record in 
this fight lives after him. No Yusufzai, Afridi or Khattak is anxious to 
rely on the word of a Muhammadzai Sardar, for it is doubtful if he will 
be there on the day." 


Dost Muhammad succeeded to his position in Kabul, while Yar 
Muhammad retained Peshawar. With Yar Muhammad there were his three 
brothers, including the eldest Sultan Muhammad, who were collectively 
known as Sardaran-i-Peshawar. After the battle of Nowshera, Ranjit 
Singh advanced to Peshawar, slaying and plundering as he went. He did 
terrible damage to property and human life. According to Caroe, the fact 
"that Peshawar contains no architectural monuments of any value is due 
mainly to the devastations of 1823","! Ranjit Singh, however, did not stay 
at Peshawar and, after accepting Yar Muhammad's submission, returned 
to Lahore. He had now brought Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu and the Derajat 
under his sway, and, although no resistance was offered by the Sardaran- 
i Peshawar, the tribesmen under Sayyid Akbar Shah, who soon joined 
hands with Sayyid Ahmad Brelvi, decided to fight the Sikhs. 


Sayyid Ahmad Brelvi arrived in this area in December 1826 and the 
tribesmen, who suffered grievously from the raids and depredations of 
Hari Singh Nalwa and Sikh armies, gathered around him. The Sikhs had 
established a strong force at Akora under the command of Ranjit Singh's 
cousin General Budh Singh. Sayyid Ahmad's first battle with the Sikhs 
was a well-planned night assault. It was a great success, and the Sikhs 
suffered heavy losses. They were so demoralised that Budh Singh decided 
to withdraw from Akora. This was very heartening and Sayyid Ahmad was 
now joined by many Pathan chiefs. He was able to extract an agreement 
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from Yar Muhammad, the governor of Peshawar, to respect the territories 
of Yusufza'is and exempt them from revenue-collecting raids. The Sikhs, 
however, brought pressure on Yar Muhammad, who attempted to have the 
Sayyid poisoned. In 1829, Yar Muhammad was killed in an encounter with 
the mujahidin, but a Sikh force under the French general Ventura saved 
Peshawar, which passed under Sultan Muhammad Khan. Sayyid Ahmad now 


crossed the river into Hazara Hills and attacked the Sikh forces under ~ 


Hari Singh and another French general Allard, but was repulsed. His 
assault on Peshawar was, however, successful. The Barakza'i governor 
was defeated and, late in the summer of 1830, Peshawar was occupied 
for two months by Sayyid Ahmad and his mujahidin. 


The Sayyid's success was partly due to the co-operation of Sayyid 
Akbar Shah of Sithana who, in spite of his high position and 
acknowledged leadership in tribal warfare, had readily enrolled himself 
under the newcomer's banner. Soon, however, difficulties arose, not 


between the two tespected religious leaders, but between the ulema 


accompanying Sayyid Ahmad Brelvi and the tribal chiefs. After the 
conquest of Peshawar, Sayyid Ahmad tried to introduce an Islamic system 
of government, which cut across the influence of the tribal chiefs. He 
also introduced social reforms, which were unpopular with the local 
population. The extremism of some of his followers enhanced the leader's 
difficulties, basically due to the hostility of the Sikhs and their 


Barakza'i allies. In November 1830, the Sayyid had to relinquish- 


Peshawar in favour of Sultan Muhammad on the promised payment of a 
fixed tribute. The biggest blow to him, however, came when his deputies 
in Yusufza'i villages were murdered by the tribesmen themselves. As 
Khushwant Singh says: "Darbar (i.e. Ranjit Singh's) agents exploited the 
growing feeling of resentment and bribed some leaders’ to turn against 
Sayyid Ahmad and murder the Hindustanis.” Sayyid Ahmad, accompanied 
by a few faithful companions, left for Hazara, where, after a few months 
. Of desultory warfare, he was surprised by a Sikh contingent and, in May 
1831, fell a martyr at Balakot, a small town in the subdivision of 
Mansehra in the district of ‘Hazara. l 


Sultan Muhammad Khan had done his utmost to conciliate Ranjit 
Singh, even at the expense of his brother Amir Dost Muhammad Khan, but 
Ranjit Singh knew what he wanted. He gave "the crafty Sardar and his 
brothers considerable jagirs both in Peshawar and Kohat," but turned his 
suzerainty over Sultan Muhammad at Peshawar into an actual occupation. 
In May 1834, Peshawar was formally annexed to the Sikh dominion and 
Hari Singh Nalwa became the first Sikh governor. 


_ Ranjit Singh was even planning.the occupation of Afghanistan and for 
this purpose a strong fort was built at Jamrud at the mouth of the 
Khyber Pass. Now even Amir Dost Muhammad Khan had to. intervene and 
the famous battle of Jamrud was fought in April 1837. Dost Muhammad 
had to withdraw, but the Sikh general Hari Singh fell in the battle. He 
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was succeeded at first by Teja Singh and later by the Italian general 
Avitablile who ruled Peshawar from 1838 to 1842 with unparalleled 
ruthlessness. ; , 


These areas remained under Sikhs until the British replaced them in- 
1849. The British took over the area without much trouble as the harted 
of the Sikhs "was accompanied by contempt for Durranis,’ such as Sultan 
Muhammad Khan and other Peshawar Sardars who had for their own 
convenience played the Sikh game." Sayyid Akbar Shah and his family, 
however, kept the fire burning. He gave shelter to those followers of 
Sayyid Ahmad Brelvi who survived the disaster at Balakot or later 
arrived at his fort at Sithana, which in later years became the great 


` centre of the anti-British struggle. 


When the news of the Sikh defeat in the First Sikh War (1845-46) 
was received on the frontier, there was a general rising against them, 
and Diwan Mulraj had to evacuate the Sikh troops in April 1846. After 
this, the tribesmen assembled together and elected Sayyid Akbar Shah. as 


their ruler and Ghulam Khan Tarin as his Wazir. They revived the old 


land administration prevalent before the Sikh occupation. This period is 
known as "Lundi Musulmani™™’ in the history of Hazara district. Under the 
treaty of Lahore, Hazara was handed over to Maharaja Gulab Singh, 
along with Kashmir, but the tribesmen refused to accept his rule and 
Gulab Singh surrendered the area to Lahore Darabar and obtained Jammu 
in exchange. 


Between the first and the second Sikh wars, a British Resident had 
been appointed at Lahore and picked British officers were posted in 
Hazara, Kohat and Bannu. In 1849, even the reduced Sikh dominion came 
to.an end and the new British government of the Punjab became directly 
responsible for the area. ee 


Baluchistan remained outside Sikh influence. The Mughals controlled 
this area from Qandhar, so long as that stronghold remained in their 
possession. Thereafter, the area was controlled from Sibi, which was 
under the viceroy of Multan. According to the family history of the 
former Brohi rulers of Qalat, their Khanate was established in the 
eleventh/seventeenth century, but their position must have been that of 
tribal chiefs, who rendered loyal service to the Mughal viceroys of 
Multan--e.g. Prince Mu'iz-ud-din, grandson of Aurangzeb. The Khanate of 
Qalat was consolidated by Nasir Khan I, who was on the gaddi for forty 
to fifty years (circa 1750-1794. In 1839, the Brohi. principality came. 
under British influence, which steadily increased. In course of time 
Quetta became a major cantonment and replaced Qandhar as the seond 
gateway to the Indian subcontinent. 


Sind. Mir Fath "Ali had firmly established: Talpur rule in the former 
. Sind area before his death in 1801. His family continued to rule the area 
without opposition, from their three headquarters of Khairpur, Hyderabad 
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and Mirpur Khas. In 1824, they obtained peaceful possession of Shikarpur, 
the last place to remain under Afghan suzerainty. Talpur rule, however, 
soon came to an end as the British decided that a suitable time had 
arrived for the. annexation of Sind. The treaties of friendship with the 
East India Company (concluded in 1809 and 1820) had given no valid 
excuse for interference, but the Mirs were forced to give way before the 


expansionist policy of the Company. Hyderabad Mirs had agreed to accept 


a Resident in 1839, and a British force was sent to Sind and the Mirs 
were forced to sign a treaty, providing for the location of a British force 
in Sind, part of the expenses of which were to be defrayed by the Mirs. 


Matters might have been pushed further even at this stage but the East 
India Company was about to embark on the disastrous campaign in’ 


Afghanistan, and it was thought inadvisable to bring matters to a head in 
Sind about the same time. In 1842, British troops retreated from 
Afghanistan and soon thereafter Sir Charles Napier confronted Hyderabad 
Mirs with new conditions which obviously could not be accepted by them. 
They were asked to cede to British in perpetuity "the towns of Karachi, 
Thatta, Sukkur, Bhakkar and Rohri, with a strip of land on each side of 
the Indus" and to transfer to the Bahawlpur chief "the whole track of 
Khairpur territory, from Rohri to Sabzalkot". The helpless Mirs' army at 


- Miani on 17 February 1843 where the British were victorious. Napier's 
‘action was severely criticised even in England, but Sind was annexed by 


the British. 


Shah ‘Abd al-'Aziz (d. 1824). Whatever may have been the Muslim 
sentimental regard for the ancient ruling family at Delhi, and whatever 
may be the size and splendour of the principalities of Oudh, Hyderabad 
and Sind, there is no doubt that the centre of gravity had shifted by the 
first half of the nineteenth century. The political metropolis of the Indo- 
Pak subcontinent was Calcutta, and so far as the Muslim people’ were 
concerned, their intellectual and spiritual leadership was in the hands of 
the family of Shah wali Allah. Shah Wali Allah was no longer alive, and 
the person to. whom Muslims all over the subcontinent turned for 
guidance in those trying times was Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, his son and 
successor. It would be interesting to quote Justice O' Kinealy about the 
importance and outlook of Shah ‘Abd al-'Aziz. He wrote in ae course of 
an article in the Calcutta Review (1870): i 


"At this time Shah Abdul 'Aziz was admitted to be the most learned 
theologian in India. His fame had spread for beyond Hindustan, and the 
Arabian writers gave him the title of 'The Sun of India’. He exercised, 
and even now exercises, vast influence over the Muhammadans of India. 
His-decisions on abstruse points of: theology are still acknowledged as 
almost infallible and his name, which would be a tower of strength to any 
party, has been claimed as that. of a supporter of their respective views 
both by Wahabis and Sunnis. His legal opinions are quoted by both parties 
to sustain their position, but, on the whole, he appears not to have 
countenanced extremed views on either side, and to have been a liberal 
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conservative (if such a term may be used). . . Towards the English 
Government, considering the time in which he lived, he was somewhat 
liberal. He recognized the propriety of learning English and taking 
service with the conquerors, which is in advance of the opinion of the 
time prevailing among many Muhammadans of the present day." 


Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, who died in 1824, was a true successor to his 
father--wise, learned, liberal, realistic and progressive--but he was 
essentially a scholar and writer, and the most important Islamic 
movement of the period was headed, not by him, but by.a disciple of his. 
Sayyid Ahmad Brelvi, who led this movement, was not only a disciple of 


‘Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, but his two leading lieutenants were a nephew and a 


son-in-law of. Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz and the contribution of Shah Wali 
Allah's family to his efforts was so overwhelming that some writers (for 
example, Mualana Maududi) have considered his movement merely a 
continuation of Shah Wali Allah's work. There is considerable force in 
this and in any event the spiritual basis of the movement was provided by 
Shah Wali Allah's writings, but Sayyid Ahmad Brelvi made his own 
contribution with his remarkable organising ability, practical experience 
of men and affairs, great mystic powers and knowledge of military 
matters without which it would have been impossible to organise such a 
broadbased movement. l 


Sayyid Ahmad Brelvi (1786-1831). Sayyid Ahmad Brelvi was born in 
Rai Bareli in 1786. He began life as a sawar in the service of Nawab 
Amir Khan, who later founded the State of Tonk. When the Nawab came 
to terms with the British in 1806, Sayyid Ahmad gave up military service 
and went to Delhi: to study under Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz. He did not 


distinguish himself in book learning but his spiritual powers and 
organising ability greatly impressed those in his teacher's inner circle. 


Sayyid Ahmad's reputation greatly increased when Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz's 


‘nephew Shah Isma'il and son-in-law, Maulvi 'Abd al-Hayy, became his 


disciples. Both of them were distinguished scholars and their example was 
followed by many others. In 1818, with the help of his two learned 
disciples, Sayyid Ahmad Brelvi wrote Sirat-i Mustagim, which is an 
authentic expression of his viewpoint, and, apart from the mystical 
portion relating to Tariqah-i Muhammadiyyah is largely a summary of the 
reforms which Shah Wali Allah had urged in his numerous writings. About 
this time, Sayyid Ahmad started to preach in public, and, although his 
language was free from rhetoric and he used simple poeeone words and 
images, he was a great success as a preacher. 


Sayyid Ahmad's activities were not confined to Delhi. He visited 
important places in the neighbourhood, and it was during a visit to 
Rampur that some Afghans complained to him against. the Sikh 
persecution of Muslims, arid he expressed a desire to conduct a holy war 
against them. He, however, knew that war required elaborate preparation 


‘and in any case he wished to perform Hajj before undertaking the Jihad. 
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He left Delhi after celebrating. Id al-Fitr at Rai Bareli (where in his 
own family he set an example of unpopular and unusual widow remarriage). 
After this he left for Calcutta. In addition to Shah Isma'il and Maulvi 
'Abd al-Hayy, Sayyid Ahmad was accompanied by a large number of 
admirers, and his journey was a great success. The party visited Allahabad, 
Benares and many other centres on the way. There was a long stay at Patna 
where so many people became Sayyid Ahmad's disciples that he nominated 
four Khalifahs or spiritual vicegerents and a high priest to look after 
them. The stay in Calcutta extended over three months, and the masses 
flocked to him in such numbers that at times Sayyid Ahmad was unable to 
go through the ceremony of initiation by separate laying on of hands, and 
his turban. used to be spread out to be held by prospective disciples at 
the time of taking the oath of initiation. In due course the party left by 
sea for Jeddah and reached Mecca. Here they performed the Hajj, met the 
ulema from other Muslim countries, and got an opportunity to know more 
about the Wahabis, who were in control of the Hijaz, shortly before their 
arrival. l 


After an absence of nearly three years, the party returned ‘to Delhi-- 
again, via Calcutta--and preparations for the jihad against Sikhs 
were started. The jihad which was begun towards the end of 1825 was 
originally successful, as stated earlier, and at one time Sayyid Ahmad's 
supporters were able to occupy Peshawar and enforce the laws of the 
Shari'ah in the conquered territory. The success was, howeyer, shortlived 
and ultimately Sayyid Ahmad lost his life in a battle near Balakot on 
7 May 1831. : 


Sayyid Ahmad's. military efforts ended in disaster and many of his 
distinguished companions, including Shah Isma'il, died on- the battlefield, 
but his meteoric career left a lasting impression in distant corners of 
the subcontinent. For one thing, the scene of his activities on the Afghan 
frontier continued to attract mujahids, who gave considerable trouble to 
Sikhs and later to British. The effect of his activities in the eastern 
parts was even more far-reaching. During his leisurely trip to Calcutta 
and long sojourn in that city, he had enrolled a number of disciples-- 
many of them from distant areas in what is now Bangladeshn--who 
continued his work after him, and themselves became centres of religious 
activity and enrolled other disciples. Some of them joined him in the 
jihad on the frontier and many continued to send men and money to the 
mujahids who kept up the struggle till the second half of the nineteenth 
century. But perhaps even more important was the extension of Shah 
Wali Allah's reform movement, through these disciples, to areas which 
had been cut off from Delhi for generations, and were now brought 
closer. to the spiritual centres of Muslim India. Even on the frontier 
the work of the mujahids did not come. to an end with the disaster of 
Balakot. After Sayyid Ahmad's death his principal disciples met at Delhi 
and selected Maulvi Nasir-ud-din, son in-law of Shah Muhammad Ishaq, 
the principal successor of Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz, to lead the mujahids. He 
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proceeded to the Pathan area via Sind and it. was .under his. leadership 
that on the invitation of the Sayyids of Sithana, the’ mujahidin moved 
and settled there. When Dost Muhammad Khan, Amir of Kabul, proclaimed 
a jihad to fight the triple alliance of the Sikhs, the British. and Shah 
Shuja, Maulvi Nasir-ud-din joined him and the mujahids suffered heavily. 
in the battle of Ghazni (July 1839). Maulvi Nasir-ud-din. died ; shortly 
thereafter, and leadership of the movement. was now taken over by Maulvi 
Wilayat. 'Ali (d. 1852) and Maulvi 'Inayat ‘Ali. (d. 1858) of Patna. The 
mujahids took advantage of confusion in the Sikhs' affairs after.the death 
of Ranjit Singh, and conquered Balakot, but his success was shortlived,- 
as soon the British occupied the tefritory. A mujahid colony continued 
near Sithana even after that, but its importance belongs to a. later 
period. | es. . l E E E ee ee 


-Muslim Revival in Bengal. Islam had been. spread- in Bengal ‘by: sufi 
missionaries in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; but, thereafter, 
there had been a vigorous Hindu revival under the Vaishnava’. leaders 
which not only infused a new religious life among Hindus and converted 
Assam and neighbouring hill areas to Hinduism, but also, through literary 
and other channels of expression, influenced Muslim society. The stream 
of Muslim missionaries to the area had dried up, and not only. was there 
a general ignorance of Islam amongst the masses, but a local variety of 
popular religion, thinly veiling Hindu beliefs and practices, seemed’ to 
be growing up. As the Travels of Mirza I'tisam-ud-din Khan show, Bengal 
Muslims,. who were informed about religion, were steadfast in their 
observance of Islamic injunctions, but. in distant villages isolated by 
rivulets and streams, there were serious obstacles to the spread of Islamic 
knowledge. | See aes pele ghies dad nile eee 

` The nineteenth century, however, saw a new: movement: of:Tslamic 
revival in Bengal and an end of its spiritual isolation: Largely, this 
was the work of local reformers and scholars, who took advantage: òf: the 
new conditions and the facilities of steamship travel to’ Arabia.::!'The 
first person who stirred his countrymen by resuscitating the dormant:spirit 
of their faith" was Haji Shari'at Allah, who was born‘in-1781 in-the village 
of Shamail (of Madaripur subdivision now in Faridpur district). which 
has long since been washed away by the Padma. He received. his early 
education at Calcutta and Murshidabad, and about. 1799 ‘left: for “Hijaz 
with his teacher Maulanan Basharat, 'Ali. He returned in 1818, after-a 
prolonged stay in holy places. While he was in Arabia, he. was. influenced 
by Wahabi doctrines preached by Shaikh Muhammad. "Abd al Wahab, and he 
began to teach some of them on his return to the people of his native 
district. He denounced the superstitious and corrupt beliefs’ which had 
been developed by long contact with Hindus. He was. opposed to. the 


prevalent procedure of sufi initiation, and replaced. the expression 


piri muridi, which suggested a complete submission, by the relationship 
between ustad (teacher) and shagird (pupil). He discontinued. the laying 


on of hands customary at the time of initiation, but required from his 
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disciples "taubah" -or repentance. for past. sins and a resolution to lead 
a righteous and ‘godly life in the future. As, a. matter of fact, although 
his. followers are. ‘generally © known as” -"Fara'idis". on account of their 
insistence: that everyone must: perform the fara'id--religious obligations 
or the obligations imposed by God and the Prophet--they prefer to call 


themselves "Tawbar" or "Tawbar Muslims". Haji Shari'at Allah lived a life | 


of piety, and, with his sincerity and exemplary’ life won the’ confidence 


of the ‘people, “who venerated him as a father able to advise them in ` 
seasons. of adversity and give consolation in times: ‘of affliction".”” He- 


became -the centre of a great spiritual revival, but’ this did not suit 


the-members of the ruling classes. The local zamindars (mostly non- 


Muslim) "where alarmed at the spread of the new ‘creed, which bound the 
Muhammadan peasantry as one man," and started harassing Haji Shari'at 
Allah with the usual lawsuits and disputes. Ultimately he was driven from 


Najabari, in the district.of Dacca, where he had settled.on his return from _ 


Arabia, and returned’ to his birthplace, where he continued his- anaes till 
his death in 1840. 


Even more influential was s his son Muhsin-ud-din Ahmad (properly known 
as Dudu Miyan) whose name became a household word in the districts of 
Faridpur, Pabna, Bakarganj Dacca and Noakhali. He was born in 1819, and 
visited Arabia at an early age. On his return he took up the leadership of 


the movement started by his father. He partitioned East Bengal into circles, 


` and appointed a Khalifah to took after his followers in each. circle. ‘Under 
-him the movement became ‘the spearhead of the resistance of the Muslim 


peasantry of East Bengal against Hindu. landlords. and European indigo . 


planters. "It was against the levying of illegal cesses by landlords that Dudu 
. Miyan made his most determined stand. That a Muhammadan ryot should be 
obliged - to contribute towards the decoration of the image of Durga, or 
towards the support.of. any-of the: idolatrous rites of. his Hindu landlord, 
- were intolerable acts of oppression. 8 The: landlords. and indigo planters 
-retaliated with. their. usual tactics--false «or. genuine - ‘criminal: cases ‘and 
lawsuits. Dudu Miyan was ‘harassed all his life, and was repeatedly in jail on 


` ‘various charges. He died on 24.September 1862 at Dacca and was buried in 
the aga uals of hig Dacca residence (137 Bansal. Road), where: his gravë still ; 


stands.. 


‘another important local leader of the peasantry was Mir Nasir "Ali, 


E E known as Titu Mir. He-did not ‘belong to’ the group headed by 


Haji. Shari' at. Allah and. Dudu. Miyan, but they all had ‘similar ‘religious. 
and socio-economic “objectives. “He was a well-known wrestler of Calcutta, 
and came under. the influence of Sayyid Ahmad Brelvi either in that city . 


- orin Mecca, which he visited as an attendant of a member of the royal 
family of Delhi. After. his ‘return, he started to’ ‘preach to the poorer 
classes in’ the districts of Jessore and -Nadiya in Central Bengal, "among 


whom he. established the sect-known as.Maulvis". The chief: object of this ` 


z 'móvement was, the rejection of all Hindu rites; and naturally the Hindu 


landlords 1 had no 9 Syimpathy with the new organisation. Tanen against the : 
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Maulvis were lodged in “the. Zamindari. “cour S, Where. ines" were. ‘levied. 
A` zamindar ‘who. earned’ notoriety in. this _ connection. was, Kishan. Rai, 
zamindar of Purnea, who imposed a tax of. Rs 2. 50. upon: ‘each of his. tenants 
professing to be a Wahai. "As a general rule ‘the Wahabis do. not shave; 


- hence they called this. new impost the Beard Tax.""’ This tax was collected ` 


in Purnea proper, but attempts to collect it in a near village caused a 
riot in which some houses were plundered anda mosque burnt. Ultimately, 
this turned: into a conflict between. the ‘government and: Titu- Miyan's. 
followers, against whom a strong military contingent had to be sent, and 
a pitched action was fought on 18 November.1831. Titu Mir fell in action, 
250 of the followers were -jailed: and thes movement t died down: in course: hae 
time. S E E ao 


The doctrines which were preached, by Haji Shari' at Allah and. ‘Dudu 
Miyan for some. forty years brought: permanent. changes in the spiritual l 
life of Bengal, but the influence of their group gradually . declined. Apart 


from the conflict with landlords and authorities, Dudu. Miyan's- ‘policy 
brought his group in conflict with other. Muslims. "He tried to compel all 
` Muhammadan ryots to join his sect, and on refusal caused them to be 


beaten, excommunicated from the society. of the. faithful and. their: crops ° 
destroyed." 


‘The main ‘dispute petion the Fara' idis and the ordinary Muslims was 
about the Friday prayers. Ordinary Muslims attach great. importance to the . 
ceremonial observance of. these -prayers, while the Fara'idis held that _ 
India, having come under the rule of the Christians, was a Dar: ‘al-Harb, ; 
and Friday prayers -were unlawful there. -This lèd to ‘acrimonious 
controversies, and the Fara'idis started treating. Muslims ` who did not - 
share their point of view as kafirs, "They do not: salute persons. of ‘another. 
sect, and do not go to their mosques, but have even defiled.many belonging 


. to the. Sunnis by. throwing. impurities: upon the: ‘pulpit, ‘so. “that neither 


preaching nor, Friday prayers can be held inithem." -The Fara'idis usually 
prayed in. their own "Jama'at- Ghaf,""" and not in: the Muslim mosques. This. 
opened up. great. schismatic possibilities, . ‘which were’. countered bythe- 


 ọrthodox: religious leaders, -especially by Maulvi Karamat "Ali who called 
` them "Kharijis," and-now . me: "Fara! idiş" have. oe sone eee into the. 


main Muslim community.’ ae 
Other religious leaders Whose influence was ‘the greatest i ‘in what is 


Bengal” With ‘the: ‘main ' spiritual ° centres ` of. the “subcontinent were’ four 


disciples of Sayyid Ahmad Brelvi. Amongst , them Maulvi Imam-ud-din® was. 
born at Hajipur-in the Sudaram subdivision of Bengal, ‘and ‘completed hiş: a 
education under Shah 'Abd al-'Aziz at Delhi. He’ became a disciple of ~ 


Sayyid Ahmed Brelvi at Lucknow in.1824 and thereafter never left him till. 


his last day. He was with him at Calcutta (where he brought at large 
number of. people. from his own village. for initiation at the hands-of the 
Sayyid), during the journey to Arabia, and later: cue the jihad on the 


é 
Se 
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frontier. Sayyid Ahmad thought _ very highly of him, and used to send his 
new disciples‘ for further spiritual ‘training to him. He ‘studied Sirat al- 
Mustaqim under Sayyid Ahmad himself, and many. admirers. of the latter 
(including Nawab Wazir ‘al- -Daulah of Tonk ‘and. ‘Maulvi. Karamat ‘Ali 
Jaunpuri)’ studied ‘the book under him. 


ahi Maulvi. Imam-ud-din' S. brother lost his: life at Balakot; büt he himself 
returned to Bengal after the disaster, and carried on his: work of reform 


and.religious regeneration..in: Noakhali: district.: He’ was so successful in. 


his mission. that ‘the author of the: ‘District. Gazetteer: of Noakhali writes 
about the Muslims. of. that- district: “Formerly: it: is-said: that the 
Muhammadans kept .to many of. their old. Hindu ‘customs, but about the 
middle of the last century they came under the influence of a reformin 

priest, Maulvi Imam-ud-din, and are. now, almost to a man,” Faraizi." 

According to the tradition in Bangladesh, Maulvi.| Imam-ud-din left 
towards the end of ‘his life “for Hijaz, and at sea’ died during the return 
journey. “According to’ some other accounts, he’ may have. died at. Tonk, 
where the Nawab had collected the family and surviving. leading disciples 
of’ Sayyid Ahmad Brelvi; Another prominent disciple. of Sayyid Ahmad 
Brelvi, who hailed from what is now Bangladesh and ultimately returned 
there, was Sufi Nur Muhammad, who made Cittagong his centre of work. 


There were many feature comimon between. the reforms preached by 
Shah Wali Allah and the Wahabis, but there were . also profound 
differences. “Shah ‘Wali’ Allah opposed extremism , of all. kinds (even 
puritanical), practised and permitted. tasawwuf, and was more a "forward- 
looking" reformer than a revivalist. ` e 6h 


Maulvi- Imam-ud-din . and. Sufi: Nur 'Muħaiimad: ‘accóinpäiled: ‘Sayyid 
Ahmad -Brelvi during his: journeys and’ Jihad and came backtheir native 
province after the! disaster at Balakot. Even before this, prior ‘to ‘leaving 
for Jihad. Sayyid: Ahmad: and.. his: ‘:co-workers« had “made ` ‘thorough 
arrangements : for - the preaching of: his doctrines: ‘in. ‘different ` ‘parts-- of. 


Bengal, .and . for. - despatch of men and materials from‘'these areas, 
According. to. an-article in:the Calcutta Review: (1870), : ‘already quoted, 
"One . Maulvi' Karamat:):Ali: of. Jaunpur > travelled: through - ‘Chittagong, 


Noakhali, : Dacca, Mymensingh, Faridpur ~ Barisal: “Inayat* Ali of’ Patna 


confined his exertions to middle Bengal and preached in: Faridpur,. Pabna}: 


Rajshahi, Malda and: :Bogra. His brother, Walayat Ali, assisted. him .for a 


short ` time. in Bengal; but” his’ mission, lay - chiefly. among. ‘the. people. of. 


Central India, Hyderabad and Bombay.' ae In addition, ; Maulyi Walayat ‘Ali, 


Pesre: 


districts of Bengal, "and the number of his followers, in Sylhet, and Dacca 
testify” to his success ‘asa missionary"... 


ei We: shall deal separately with: Maulvi- Kanal "Ali, but the k of 


Maulvi:!Inayat "Ali in Bengal. was also“ most important.: ‘He. spent more. 
‘than seven: years at:.one time and. three. years: at. another~ in’ Central 
Bengal, and organised: many: centres of :.work.: He built mosques: at <a: 


op ist ay T vee —e naaa 
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district) _ -where . ooo, nisi. a. “resided. 
It. was. due. to. his great. organising ability that Bengal: pacame a-major 
source of recruits. for. the jihad agaist the mast and: TATER against the 
British. . E ciani Gi fever Li E 


< Maulvi “Inayat ‘Ali was’ an efficient organiser. and. his missionary 


work in: Bengal was of great importance, but he was. even ‘more deeply 


interested in jihad and ultimately the. Frontier ` ‘claimed him. The 
disciple: of Sayyid ‘Ahmad Brelvi, | whose primary interest was. in religious 
education and reform and who devoted a lifetime to’ the work in Bengal, 
was Maulvi Karamat 'Ali: He was born at Jaunpur in June 1800,. became > a 
disciple of -Sayyid Ahmad Brelvi' during his tour of Northern ‘India and 
was selected by him for work in the eastern ` provinces.  Maulvi Karamat, 
"Ali: who: chose East- Bengal as the ‘main field “of his’ activities, was a 
great organiser and for forty years he moved. ‘up and.down the élaborate 
river system of East Bengal with a ‘flotilla of small. ' boats, ` carrying 
the message of Islamic regeneration and reform from’ ‘the’ Nagaland in the 
north to Sandip and other islands in the Bay of Bengal. His flotilla of 
country craft was often:compared to a travelling college; one boat was 
for the residence of his family, another was reserved for students and 
disciples .occompanying. him, while. the third was -for:dars, lecture and 
prayers. He repeatedly toured and halted in. the’ districts of Khulna, 
Jessore,. Barisal, Faridupur-.and Chittagong, but the: district: in. which ‘he 
worked longest was Noakhali. Through his well-plannéd.and well-organised 
efforts extending over half a century, Maulvi Karamat 'Ali.was able to 
revitalise Islamic life. ‘in’ East. Bengal, and ` it, had been said that one 
has only to~contrast the religious fervour, ‘or. social life. or even the 


normal dress and appearance of Muslims of East Bengal. and West Bengal to. 


realise the PeO MiMON wore! he eve ape ‘in the | area in which he 
worked. i ; p , l BESLE A e PUP VE 


Maulvi Karamat 'Ali "exhibited remarkable power for ‘the regeneration 


of Islam all his life, so. that at the time of his death::there: was scarcely - 


a village in Bengal that did not contain some of his disciples".* ë He married 
in a village in Chittagong.district, and:except for: occasional. visits: to 
Jaunpur, spent his entire active life in Bengal. He is'buried in the principal 
mosque of Rangpur (in. Bangladesh) where. he died in:1873. After*his death 
his work was carried on by his.son and his. nephew, and:in many parts ‘of 
East Bengal his influence is alive.even today. Comparing him with Keshab 
Chandar Sen of the Brahmo Samaj, Beveridge in his masterly study of the 
District of Bakarganj (Barisal). says: "From:-all that I~ have heard, 
Karamat Ali, who was a native of Jaunpur, was a-man of a very pure and 
disinterested character, and did much good by preaching sound morality. 


$ 
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He has certainly exercised much more. influence over. the common. people 


than Keshab Chandar Sen, and I I should think that he was the truer. and. more 


modest man of the two. n? 


.Maulvi Karamat 'Ali shared with Pie’ Farai"di- leaders an abhorraee 
of un-Islamic practices, but he was violently opposed to their rejection 


. of "Id and Friday -prayers in British India, and their treatment.of: | 
l ’ other | 
Muslims as. Kafirs.. He called: them Kharijiyyah and wrote pamphlets 


against them. His view ¿was that India was not a-dar al- harb, but “he 
argued that even if India had ceased to be dar al-Islam, Muslim should 


do their utmost. to carry on, as far as possible, observances which were - 
-followed in dar al-Islam. "If non-Muslims conquer. Muslim lands, a. 


observance of Friday prayers and the celebration of two: "Ids was not 
only lawful but obligatory." Maulvi Karamat - ‘Ali was successful as the 


ulema in Hijaz (where followers of Dudu: Miyan went. in such large | 


number for the performance of . Hajj that the group came to be called 
Hajis) supported his views regarding ‘Id. and Friday prayers. The vast 
majority of Bengal Muslims did not give up -Friday prayers or. the 
celebration of. ‘ids during. the British. period, but a small group: continued 
to follow Haji Shari'at Allah and they did not offer Friday prayers until 
after the establishment of. Pakistan. Maulvi Karamat. 'Ali's. efforts 
resulted, not only in the spread of Islamic knowledge and a new, vigorous 
life, but if there was any danger of certain practices different.from those 


in vogue in the. Test of Muslim India being adopted in. Bengal, that was 
averte 


is not generally: recognised, but -those who are aware of developments 
within the province nay: its importance: Wise wrote in e -study of ne 
Mussalmans of Bengal: . z 


"The Muhammadan revival: of the itneteenth century is is one: of the. moat 
momentous events. in.the modern history of India. The seed, sown by a few 
untitled men, has borne abundant. fruit, and at the ‘Present day overshadows 
the’ whole of Eastern Bengal.'”’ 


About the characteristics ‘and effects. of this revival, the District 
Gazetteer of Dinajpur has the following entry: 


"Of recent years: there. has been’a Muhammadan: revival under- the 
auspices of itinerant Mullahs. They travel about the country and preach 
against idolatry and all practices not sanctioned by the Koran. The result 
has been that a considerable section of the community has joined what ‘is 
locally called’ the community of-Naya Mussalmans. They are -strict-’in- 
religious observances avoid participation in Hindu religious ‘festivals, and 
the extravagance in connection with marriages and other ceremonies....The 

‘better classes amongst them are. particular in the matter of seclusion of 


women. In dress they effect:the cloth worn like a ‘skirt rather than the l 


dhoti worn by other Muhammadans of the district. u 


The significance of reli¢ious revival in Bengal: in the nineteenth canna f 
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` British Expansion ( 1803- 1858). The “graph of. British expansion ‘in. 
Hind-Pakistan | follows .a zigzag course, The. ‘ultimate ‘goal. of. British. 
policy--territorial - -sovereignty--had. been indicated ; in.a. resolution: of. the 
Directors of the East . India. Company as. early. as 1688, . but. progress. 
towards that goal was slow, cautious, and punctuated. ‘by. long: periods of. 
"masterly inactivity"..This policy was adopted partly to avoid European 
jealousies and violent local reaction, as also to keep: -down ' the’ ‘cost of- 
territorial expansion. Besides, Britain was’ a small island and‘ ‘could not 


` initially provide men for the administration of ‘a vast subcontinent; and 


the long time taken in annexation provided a suitable opportunity ‘for . 
gradually training up the necessary personnel, gaining an- intimate’ 
knowledge of local problems and evolving a suitable modus operandi: ii : 


By the end: of Lord Wellesley’ S governor-generalship - (1805), l 
was no doubt about. who was the master of -the ‘subcontinent,and Delhi 
itself was under British. control. ‘But-it is.typical of, the. zigzag. course of. 
British policy and the alternate predominance.. Of. -expansionist .. -and 
commercial-cum-economical. schools of thought, - -that after:_all. his. 
conquests Lords Wellesley was recalled and: Cornwallis was sent out. a 
second time. with clear. instructions to. adhere to a` policy of non=: 
intervention. He. died within . three months . of his arrival, . ‘but. George. 


` Barlow who held the office for two years. after him. (1805- -1807 J: ‘strictly 
. carried out this policy. He was succeeded by Lord . Minto,.. who - also 


annexed no. territory, and whose regime was notable- for a` ‘treaty. of 
friendship with Ranjit Singh (1809). Under Hastings (1813- -1823), there 
were the Gurkha war and the more important: third Maratha: war: (1816- 
1819). There: was the first Burmese war under Amherst, but “the: long. 
tenure- -of William Bentinck (1828-1835) was devoted, almost . entirely, to 
administrative reforms | and ‘consolidation. Theréafter: the pace: iof. 
paper quickened once Pern The. first: Afghan war or °1837,- fought, in 


were ” sent to řestore British reile the: “original” ‘ablectives! ies 


 enthronement of Shah Shuja", was abandoned.. Failing in Afghanistan, the 


British annexed Sind (1843). In 1839, ‘Ranjit. Singh died. and, in 1845, the 
fist Sikh war was fought, resulting in many advantages ‘for the British in 
the Punjab. The great era of. expansions, chowever,. did not begin again 
till Dalhousie came on the scene in 1848. ‘Soon. after. his. arrival the 
second Sikh war was fought, leading to. the annexation” of ‘the Punjab ` ‘and 
the north-western areas (1849). Three years. later, . the second Burmese 


“war was fought, and Burma was. annexed. Oudh was ‘annexed in 1856 and 


Dalhousie developed. the "doctrine of lapse," under which ‘Hindu. widows 
were refused the right of adoption and the States ‘of ‘rajas dying: without . 
natural heirs lapsed to the paramount power. This- -doctrine: was ‘applied to 
Satara, Jhansi, Nagpur, etc., and these, territories. were incorporated ‘in 
the British dominions. Dalhousie also abolished the: titles of the. Nawab of . 
Karantak, the Raja of Tanjore and .the ‘Peshwa, ° ‘and announced: that~on 
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the death of Bahadur Shah, the title of his successor would be Prince 


1857, “which: led to ä-revérsal of the policy regarding native States, 


Hyderabad would also’ have been annexed, but overt action by Dalhousie 
was’ corifined to the transference of the administration of Berar from the 


Arabic “original, it was. hardly ‘satisfactory, : but- for the time being it 
served-.itspurpose. The copy of this version in the Bodlean. Library of 


and ‘not King. There“is evidence to show that, but for the happenings of 
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Oxford has a note inscribed on it by Edmund Burke:" There is a great power 
of mind and a very subtle jurisprudence shown in this work."” Later Sir 
William Jones translated Sir-ajiyyah, a book on Muslim law of inheritance, 
and added a commentary. Po ee ey Pee Le 

In 1794, the Asiatic Society of Bengal was founded by Sir William 
Jones. The next important cultural step was the foundation in 1800 by Lord 
Wellesley of Fort William College. Its practical object was to train. the 
officers of the East India Company in languages and customs of the newly 
conquered country, but it also played a significant role in the cultural 
history of the country during its brief existence. . l 


The part played by Fort William College in the culturai history of 
Hind-Pakistan has not been fully grasped. It lay partly in the impetus 
which it gave, under the enthusiastic guidance of its principal, Dr Gilchrist, 
to a systematic study of Hindustani, and in the high literary quality 
of the works written under its auspices in various Indian laruages. 
Gilchrist himself published an  English-Hindustani ` Dictionary ‘and a 
Hindustani Grammar, but even more important are the works of the group of 
competent indigenous writers, whom he was able to attract to his 
institution. By the beginning of the nineteenth century, Urdu poetry bad 
reached a high stage of development, but books in Urdu prose were very 
few, and with rare exceptions (like the farseeing family of Shah Wali 


-Allah,) serious scholars ignored it. Even the few works which existed 


contained ornate and highly artificial rhyming variety of prose, which came 
into vogue for the embellishment of imaginative works. and display. of 
rhetorical and literary skill, and had become current during the decay of 
the Mughal Empire.. Prose books written at Calcutta were the work of a 
number of writers, who had their individual styles, but the best amongst 
them adopted the natural, spoken language of Délhi, and showed that it 
could give real aesthetic pleasure. Generally a high standard was 
maintained, and, although the books were written primarily to provide text- 
books for foreign students, many of them, like Bagh-o Bahar, have become 
classics of Urdu literature. Be Se a a ee 

It has been claimed that the rise of modern Urdu prose’ was due to the 
work done at the Fort William. As A. Yusuf Ali has pointed out,:~*: this.can 
be true only in a qualified sense. The excellence of many of the works 
produced at Calcutta need not be denied, and it is also true that the prose 
style which ultimately gained currency in Urdu was closer to the pattern 
adopted at Calcutta than to anything else written so far, but the work of Dr 
Gilchrist's associates was accomplished at a place far removed-from the 
literary currents of Delhi and Lucknow, and did not effect them. [here are 
practically no contemporary references to the books produced in Calcutta, 
and for more than half a century literary circles in Northern India, which 
after all was the home of Urdu, either continued to ignore prose or (with 


“the exception of religious writers, who were not influenced by the 


a 


$h 
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experiments at Calcutta), continued to follow the models rejected by the 
writers of Fort William College. 


The literary and linguistic activity at Calcutta was not an Smed 


blessing for the future of the Indo-Pak subcontinent. The splitting of the 
common spoken language of Hindus and Muslims of Northern India into two 
separate languages was the work of Fort William College. Not only was the 
polite spoken language of Northern India (Urdu-Hindustani) cultivated at 
the Calcutta institution, but with the help of Lallu. Ji Lal and other 


Sanskritists practically a new language was created in the form of new . 


Hindi. This was not the literary form of the language spoken by Hindus or 
an evolution of any regional dialect, but a new, artificial language. ps 
Kaye, the historian of Hindi literature says: 


"A literary language for Hindi-speaking people, which ‘could commend. 
- itself to Hindus was very desirable and the result was produced by taking i 
Urdu and expelling ; from it words of Persian or Arabic origin, and - 
substituting for it words of Sanskrit or Hindi origin. The Hindi of Laun Ji- 


Shah was really a new literary dialect. iy 
About modern Hindi, Sir George Grierson says: 


"It. is of- modern origin having been introduced under. English 
influence at the commencement of the last (i.e. nineteenth) century. Up 
till then when a Hindu wrote prose and did not use Urdu, he wrote: in his 
own local dialect, Awadhi, Bundeli, Braj Bhasha .or what not. Lallu Lal, 
under: the inspiration of Dr. Gilchrist changed all this by writing the 
well-known Prem Sagar, a work which was, so far as the prose portions 
_ went, practically written in Urdu, with Indo-Aryan words substituted 


wherever a writer in that form of speech would use Persian ones. It was- 


thus an automatic reversion to the actual vernacular of the Upper Doab. 
The course of this novel experiment was successful from the start. The 
subject of the first book written in the attracted the attention of all 


good Hindus...then, the language filled a want. It gave lingua franca to — 


the Hindu. It enabled men of widely different provinces to converse with 


each other without recourse to the unclean. words (to .them). ‘of the | 


Mussalmans." 


-~ A similar process v was adopted in respect of Sanskritisation of Bengali, 
wherein the Do-Bhashi form current in the eighteenth SENEI _ was 
_ discarded, and a highly Sanskritised form adopted. 


Some other aspects of the language policy adopted ty the East ‘India 


Company in the beginning of the nineteenth century had equally serious 
consequences. In 1829, it was announced in an official communication 
that ‘it. was "the wish and the admitted policy of the British Government 
to render its own language gradually and eventually the language of 
_ public business. throughout the country." A few years later English 
replaced Persian. The reason for this can be understood, but the British 


claim for the cultural unification of the country would have had a.. 
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more solid basis if, along with English, and indigenous language had been 
‘given at least a secondary place.. Instead, an entire plethora of 
vernaculars was encouraged and, instead of one common language’ Urdu, 
Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, Sindhi, etc., all seemed to ‘secure similar 
attention. Whereas in the past Hindustani was understood in its various 
forms practically all over the country, and local. languages had, apart | 
from ballads and simple verse, no developed prose ‘literature, ` now the 


` regional languages began to develop literatures of their own. ‘Thus the 


cultural unity of the country became totally dependent on English, and 
the seeds of the present. language problem of India and Pakistan were 
sown. 


The Muslims of Bengal were a parienariy hit hard by ‘the new turn of 
events. The "dlliance between the head of the European Baniadom, the 
‘English Company and the Marwari banias"”™® had sealed their political fate: 
at the -battlefield of Plassey. The. same alliance continued in other 
spheres. Lords Cornwalli's Permanent Settlement (1793), put. into 
operation through Hindu intermediaries and accompanied by .a ruthless 
application of the "Sunset" law, resulted. in extinguishing the. proprietary . 
claims of a large number of Muslim landowners and the creation of Hindu 
zamindars. Now they were to be ruined culturally. Not only was Persian 
replaced by English, but in regional affairs Bengali was given pride of 
Place. This could have been accepted, if the language of the people had 
been adopted. But the Bengali which was made current under the new 
arrangements was not the language spoken either by Hindus or Muslims of 
Bengal. It was a completely artificial language, containing... a 
preponderance of Sanskrit words, and in many respects was a. “new. 
language for the Bengali Muslims who formed pte Ee half the ~ Ponulazlen 
of the province. 


’ Apart from these noiro esa developments! the British ‘nade 
important contributions. to the social and civic. life of the people, 
particularly of the Hindu community, at this time. In 1829, Lord William 
Bentinek ordered the abolition-of Sati. Aurangzeb had issued. ‘peremptory 


- orders to stop it, but as the practice was sanctioned by Hindu religion, 


stray eases continued to occur, especially after the’ weakening’ of the: 
Mughal government. The well organised’ and continuous™ ‘British 
administration dealt with the problem more effectively. About the same 
time successful measures. were adopted’ to root out thugi, which had. 
assumed serious proportions after the break-up of the Mughal Empire. ajli 


-An increase in the number of printing presses took place about the 


same time. Sometime before 1778, Charles Wilkins had invented and cast 


printing types for Persian and Bengali characters. Not only was type 
printing used for official printing of laws and regulations, and ‘for. the 


_ work turned out by Fort William College at Calcutta,. but also in the 


great mass of the so-called Wahabi literature, printed in Urdu ` ‘about 
1820-1837, in connection with the movement headed by Sayyid Ahmad 
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relvi. But the Muslims preferred good calligraphy to convenience ‘and, 
in: ‘ead of developing type printing and making such modifications vin 


Improvement in communications was largely © the work sa 
; 3 . of Lord 
Dalhousie. In 1853, a railway line, set up between Bombay and Thana, 


Bihar’ and: Orissa on the East India Company, the farman, in its original 
form, bound the: company to decide cases "agreeably to the rules of 
Mahomet and the Laws of the empire".: his clause disappeared from the 
later versions of the treaty, but it continued for a long time to influence 
the policy of the Company and the expectations of the people. Till 1857 
the ‘Company was administering vast areas in the name of the titular 


the Muhammadan element did hot entirely disappear until 1862, when the 
Penal Code. and the first Code of Criminal Procedure came into force, ‘nor 
as regards rules of evidence till the Passing of the Indian Evidence Act. 
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Struggle for Independence (1857~1858).' The: year 1857 saw a great 
national rising which convulsed the subcontinent for over two years, and 
completely changed the course of its history: It has been’ variously 
described as Mutiny or War of Independence. Both designations’ are open 
to objection. It started as a "mutiny" of the troops, but large sections of 
the civil population participated in it and it had the willing or unwilling. 
support of the titular but lawful Mughal monarch. On the other hand, it 
can hardly be called War of Independence in the accepted sense as it 
failed and did not lead to the independence of the subcontinent. = $5 
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The .causes of this great upheaval were many--political, social; 
economic, and religious. ‘The expansion of the area under. the direct 
control of the East India Company, especially during the administration 
of Lord Dalhousie, had created a . general. feeling. of unrest. ‘The 
annexation. of Oudh,. the absorption’ of Satara and. Nagpur, and. :the 
possibility of the application of Dalhousie's policy to. all- the remaining 
native states disturbed the old ruling classes. The economic consequences 
of his policy were. also far-reaching. All the principal civil and military 
appointments under the East India Company came to be reserved for the 
Europeans, and a large number of well-placed people in the old. native 
administration were thrown out of employment. On the other hand, a 
largescale confiscation of estates, hitherto held free, had been going on 
for various reasons, in the territory under the East India Company. 


. Political, economic. and social -factors had engendered popular 
discontent, but the spark that kindled: the conflagration was religious. 
The British government was universally: suspected of a design to’ convert 
people to Christianity. The question of the future religion of. the 
Subcontinent was. freely discussed in English magazines and other 
publications, missionaries occupied. a Position of privilege,, especially in 
the educational structure of the new government. As Sayyid. Ahmad Khan 
later pointed out in his brilliant Causes of the Indian Revolt, British: 
officers would invite their servants and subordinates and make. them. 
listen to the preaching of the. Christian missionaries.. Canning the new. 
viceroy, was particularly friendly to the Christian religious. leaders. - In. 
this atmosphere of tension, discontent and. distrust, were introduced the 
new greased cartridges, which had been recently imported from Europe. 
The rumour spread that the grease used in these cartridges came’ from 
animal fat--of cows and pigs--which Hindus and Muslims could not touch’ 
for: religious reasons. At: Meerut some troopers of a regiment refused ‘to 
use these cartridges, and were severely dealt with by their British 
officers: This brought to a head: the pent-up feeling of distrust: and 
hostility. On. 10 May 1857, the Third Cavalry regiment- at» Meerut ‘took: 
the lead, raided the jail, released their comrades who had been 
imprisoned for refusal’ to accept the greased cartridges and raised ‘the 
standard of revolt. They killed their European officers, and, reaching’ 
Delhi next morning, proclaimed Bahadur Shah as the Emperor. They 


attacked the Delhi magazine, but it was blown up by the British officer: 
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in charge and only a small quantity of, ammunition fell into their hands. 


. The disturbances. now spread over the greater part of the: subcontinent, - 


In the Punjab, the native soldiers were quickly disarmed and the British 


officers, were. not only able to keep the area quiet but by whipping up . 


Sikh animosity against Muslims and promising unlimited loot, were able to 
enlist a number of enthusiastic Sikh soldiers. In Hyderabad, «Sir Salar 
Jang had. prevented any disturbance. Bengal was: also quiet, but there. 
were serious disturbances at Cawnpore, where Nana Sahib, the displaced 
son the last Peshwa, took charge of affairs, Lucknow, where the ‘British 


officers had to face a prolonged siege, Jhansi, where Lakshmi Bai, the. 


. famous Rani of Jhansi, was the leader of the revolt, and also at Kolhapur, 
Bombay, and the southern Maratha territory.. For some time the British 
lost control of very large area, but the well-armed and well organised. 
British troops gradually brought the situation under’ control. A siege train 
arrived before Delhi on 6 September and a week later’ the Kashmiri Gate 


was stormed and after six days of well-contested fighting, the city and 


the fort were captured. Bahadur Shah was arrested, and his three sons 


-were shot by Major Hodson to whom they had surrendered. ` - 


Perhaps, the most contested fight was at Lucknow, which was 
_ relieved by the British troops on 26 September, but was -lost again, 
reconquered and after another loss had to.be finally relieved a third time - 


(March 1858). . ie se 
The ‘struggle at Lucknow was led by Maulvi Ahmad Allah, and the 


Tantia Topi were the principal leaders. E 


Begum of Oudh. Amongst the Marathas,. Nana Sahib, Rani of Jhansi and. 


- The Fate of the Mughal Delhi. The British re-entered Delhi on 20: 
September 1857, but it was not the end of the agony and uncertainties of 
thé people of the Mughal metropolis. The cruel massacre of British: 
women and: children” had enraged the British officers, and perhaps partly. 


to inspire terror and thereby facilitate reconquest of the unsubdued parts 


of the subcontinent, a general massacre of the civil population. was. 
ordered. According to Mrs. Saunders, the wife. -of the contemporary. 
commissioner of Delhi, "of several days after the assault every native. 


‘that could be found was killed by the soldiers." 


-© Women and children were spared but, according to native accounts, 
many women, who did not. flee from the city, drowned ‘themselves. by. 
jumping. into wells, to- escape a worse fate at the hands of the soldiers.. 
. Commissioner. Saunders ‘himself. wrote: "The troops were completely 
_ disorganized and demoralized by the immense amount of plunder which. 
_ fell into their hand and the quantity. of liquor which they,managed to: . 


l discover dn the shops of the European merchants of Delhi." The initial 


massacre, which lasted for some days, was followed by a "systematic: 
reign of terror," which, according to a modern British historian, "lasted. _ 
` for several weeks, but in reality seems to -+have-.continued for- several 


months. . : 
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The entire population of Delhi which survived the ‘early massacre was 
driven out of the city. Mrs. Saunders wrote on 25. October: 'Every’ house . 
in the city was desolated and many of them injured.,.the inhabitants of 
this huge place seven miles round are dying daily of starvation and want. 
of shelter. The Prize Agents are digging for treasure in houses where 


rich natives are said to have hoards."" The entire population of Delhi 
had to spend that winter either in the open or in hastily prepared 


shelters, far out of the city. In December a’ European observer reported - 
‘that the search and plunder still continued. "He visited the. outlying 


bands of fugitives from the city and found a very serious share of misery: 
and sickness among the lower orders, the infirm and those with large 
families." During these months the city was subjected to a loot. and 


plunder which it had not suffered in its dismal history during the ` 


eighteenth century. The massacre of Nadir Shah and plunder by the 
Marathas, Jasor Afghans continued, at the utmost, for a few days 


(Nadir's massacre which has the most evil reputation lasted, according to. 
- the Oxford History of. India, for nine hours). The looting was in the 


presence of the owners, who could offer some protection or conceal some 
property. Now the entire civil population had been driven out of the city, 
and, in the absence of owners, houses were broken into, floors dug up, 
and the contents removed or destroyed. © Responsible, thoughtful 
Englishmen, who had’ not caught the "vengéance" fever, were greatly 
distressed at what was happening. Elphinstone; governor: of Bombay, 


_ wrote to Lawrence, the future governor-general: "After the siege was 


over, the outrages committed by our troops are simply heart-rending. 
Wholesale vengeance is being taken without distinction of friend or foe. 
As regards looting, we have indeed surpassed Nadir Shah (italics ours).""7 

_ Next to suffer were the city: buildings.: The. principal mosques were 
occupied by: the British- troops, and there was a general discussion in the 
Anglo-Indian press regarding their fate. There was a proposal to sell the 
Grand Mosque of Shah Jahan..Another was to use it as a "barrack for the 


Main: guard of European troops," as in the opinion: of some officers -at 


Delhi‘could "never be allowed to remain in the hands of the. Muslim 


_ population." Muslims were allowed to use the: mosque only after five. 
years. Some parts of the Fathpuri Masjid, the second largest in the city, . 
remained in non-Muslim hands till 1875. The beautiful Zinat .al-Masajid, © 
built by Aurangzeb's daughter, was given back to Muslims by Lord Curzon 
only*in the beginning of the twentieth century. - Ve, ee ae, 

What the royal palace and the Fort suffered was even worse.. The | 


palace proper, i.e. the residence of the royal family and other connected 


„buildings were completely razed to the ground. Fergusson, the historian - 


of Indian architecture, says that "the harem ‘and the private. apartments 


ofthe palace, covering more than twice the area of „the Escurial, or,-in - 
fact, of any palace in Europe". and containing gardens, courts and ` 
building which to judge by the corresponding structures in the Agra Fort . 
built. by the same monarch, "must have vied with public apartments. in. 
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richness and beauty" were completely destroyed. "Not one vestige of 
them now remains. The whole of the harem courts of the palace were 
swept off the face of the earth to make way far a hideous British 
barrack without those who carried out this fearful piece of vandalism, 
thinking it even worthwhile to make a plan of what they were destroying 
or preserving any record of the most splendid palace in the world." 


Public buildings in the fort-also suffered. The more important ones 
were retained, but "without the courts and corridors connecting them 
they lose all their meaning and more than half their .beauty".. The 
contents of the palace were, of course, looted, and even structural 
decorations were dug out. Fergusson continues: "When we took possession 
of the palace, every one seems to have looted after the most independent 


fashion. Among others, a Captain (afterwards Sir) John Jones tore up a. 


great part of platform, but had the happy idea to get his loot :set in 
marble as table-tops."! Some of these table-tops he again sold to the 
government, presumably to the India Office. "Two-of these he brought 
home and sold to government for 500, and were placed in the India 
Museum. No one can doubt that the one with the birds was executed by 
Florentine, or at least Italian artists," while the other was a copy from 
Raphael's picture of Orpheus charming the beasts. a 


Perhaps an even bigger loss was the destruction and dispersal of the 
royal library, where rare and illuminated works had been collected since 
the days of Babur and Akbar. It must have suffered during the ravages of 
the eighteenth century, but there is evidence to show that it was in 
existence in the beginning of the nineteenth century, and was being used 
by certain scholars of the capital.” Its contents were so varied and 
comprehensive that religious teachers like Shah "Abd al-Aziz and Maulana 
Nadhir Husain Muhaddith are stated to have utilised it for rare religious 
works. This library was looted and scattered to all corners of the- earth 
so that we find some leaves of one royal album at Patna,.a few in Berlin, 
some more in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, though, of course, the 
major portion found its. way to the public. and private libraries of 
England. eee ade l pa “ete 

What. happened to the royal library is a matter of conjecture, but 
there is clear, contemporary evidence about the looting and destruction 
of other big libraries built up by rich nobles, interested in arts and 
sciences. For example, those who have seen the papers of Sir Henry 
Elliot’ in the British Museum are aware of the use which he made of 
Nawab Diya'-ud-din's extensive library. The Nawab was a brother of the 


Nawab of Lahore and had spent of fortune in building-up a library of rare. 


historical ‘and literary works. About this library (and another) Ghalib, 
who for some time suffered the nightmare of having lost his own works, 
- wrote in a letter: "I have a brother-in law, Nawab Diya'-ud-din Khan. He 
used to collect my prose and poetry, and his library contained complete 
manuscripts of my prose and poetical works. This library, which at a very 


: 
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modest estimate was worth Rs.20,000, has been looted: Not a sheet has 
been left." Ghalib has the same tale of woe to tell about the library of 
another friend, Husain Mirza, the Nazir of the Mughal King. Ghalib also 
wrote about his and Diya'-ud-din houses: "Both these houses were swept 
clean. Neither a book was left, nor chattel." Another major library, whose 
plunder has been recorded, was that of Maulana Sadr-ud-din Azurdah, the 
famous scholar and Sadar al-sudur. i l 


The Hindu population was allowed to return to the city in J anuary 1858, 
and Muslims, a few months later, but the destruction of buildings continued 
for long therafter. The large areas between the Jami'ah Masjid and the 


Fort, which are now covered by an extensive park were originally the . 


principal residential quarters of the Mughal nobility, and contained the 
large Akbarabadi Mosque, where Shah Wali Allah used to teach. -AH these 
buildings were ploughed up and the entire area cleared, so that there should 


_be a suitable field of fire beyond the walls of the Fort, which was to house- 
the British garrison. Pie ge © Ge EG Gr e 


Perhaps the biggest loss was cultural. In this the most vital loss was 
that of the libraries, but buman beings also suffered grievously. Many 
scholars, poets, and men of letters (like Sahba'i Maikash and Maulana 


Muhammad Baqir) perished in the massacres. Others like Dagh, Hali and 
Azad had to seek refuge at Rampur, Hyderabad, and Lahore, and other 


distant places where they could keep body and soul together. The cultural 
importance of Delhi came, of course, to an end with the Mughal court, but 
it also ceased to be a place of learning. mg , 


In course.of time peace and order returned. The civil authorities, many 


‘of whom were all along unhappy at what was happening, were at last able to 
“assert themselves. Canning, the governor-general, who was nicknamed . 


"Clemency Canning," was of a kindly disposition, and the extracts, we have 


quoted from the writings’ of Commissioner Saunders and his wife, would 


indicate their humane and gentle outlook. The Anglo-Indian press was, 


: however, preaching vengeance, and the tradition of the blood thirsty 


Hodson did not die ‘easily, but gradually good sense prevailed, and by slow 
stages a return to civil administration was affected. Even some 
arrangements for a partial payment of compensation for losses suffered by 
citizen were made. Delhi recovered but it-was now a small appendage of the 
"non-regulated" province of the Punjab. The grand edifices built by a 


-suc@ession of the Mughal monarchs- remained as a reminder of what had 


existed onee, but they. were an empty shell. The Delhi of the Mughals had 
perished for ever. a i ; 


Fruits of the Great Struggle. The sack of Delhi in 1857-58 was a human 


` and cultural tragedy, but every cloud has a silver lining. Even the enforced 
dispersal of scholars and writers of the Mughal capital had its value. Lahore . 


now replaced ‘Delhi as the cultural centre of Muslim India, and this was 
possible--and Urdu became firmly rooted in the Punjab--because of the 
work of Hali and Azad, two migrants from. Delhi. Similarly, although Delhi 


$ 
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ceased to be a place of learning, those who had drunk at this fountainhead 
and had imbibed the spirit of Shah Wali Allah and Shah 'Abd al-Aziz 
_ established two great centres of learning at Deoband and Aligarh, not far 
from the old capital. . 


- Ghalib, sheltered behind the protecting walls of the court physician 
of the Sikh Maharaja of Patiala, saw the whole tragedy of Delhi enacted 
before his eyes. His letters contain a poignant account of these 
happenings, but he was too much of a robust Mughal to be permanently 
downcast. He had long foreseen the break-up of the old system, and his 
"message" was: 5 ots : 


"They gave me the glad tidings of the dawn in the dark night. — 
_ They extinguished the candle and showed me the rising sun. . 
_ The fire-temple got burnt; they gave me the breath of fire. 


The idol-temple crumbled down and they gave me the lamentation of 
the temple-gong. 


They plucked away the jewels from the banners of the kings of'Ajam. . 
_ In its place they gave me. the jewel-scattering pen. | | 

They removed the pear! from the crown, and fastened it to wisdom. . l 

whatever they ‘took away openly, they returned to me in secret." 


To all appearances the nation-wide uprising was a dismal failure, 

_ ringing suffering- and misery to the subcontinent and in particular to the 
leader of the movement and its participants. In. reality, however, the 
struggle had far-reaching results. It led to a complete. administrative 
‘overhaul, a reorientation of the British policy in religious and other 
- matters, and developments in the political field which were to pave the way 
for the later political struggle and final independence. -For one thing, the 
control of the subcontinent was transferred from the East India Company to 
the British government, which now for the. first time took.‘ direct 
responsibility, for the administration of the area. This meant- the 
replacement of all‘indirect and even irresponsible rule by a direct system of 
. administration. The old expansionist policy at the expense of the native 
administered territory was totally abandoned. No Indian state was later 
annexed, and Hyderabad which was marked for an early annexation in the 
days of Dalhousie, escaped that fate. In religious matters also, the British 
learned a bitter lesson and adopted a policy of tolerance and respect for 
local sentiments, which had not been visible in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. ae 4 ; is 


In the political field a beginning was made, which was to have far- i 


reaching consequences. Even before the embers of the Great Revolt had 
‘died down, and while Martial Law. was yet in force. Sayyid Ahmad Khan, a 
sincere friend and fervent admirer of the British, whose loyalty had been 


A. 
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tested in the Great Struggle itself, sat down to-analyse the "Causes of the 
India Revolt".. With his sturdy common -sense and characteristic - 
fearlessness, he pointed out that the basic cause of the revolt was that the 
government had no means of knowing the views of the vast population, 
which was directly affected by its ‘legislative and administrative 


measures.This criticism, coming from a well-tried friend, was reinforced by 


the observations of many Englishmen who wrote books, pamphlets and 
articles analysing the causes of. the revolt, and the British, with their. 
characteristic ability to learn from experience, took remedial measures. In 
1861, the Indian councils Act was brought into operation, which provided 
for the appointment of Indians to the Governor-General's Council for the 


first time. It marked the beginning. of the- association of the native 


population with the upper administrative councils. of the subcontinent, 
which gradually expanded under the pressure of public opinion, and 
ultimately led to the complete transfer of political control to India and 
Pakistan, in 1947. l 
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Chapter 25- 


MUGHAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mughal administration’ Owed Much to Earlier. Reforms. and 
Experiments. The administrative history. of Muslim India has a certain 
unbroken continuity. In the disturbed conditions of pre Mughal India, 


. dynastic changes were frequent, but Muslims have a strong sense of 


historical tradition and: it would have been surprising if the results of 


- administrative experiments in one generation had not been passed on to 


the next. The administrative structure which goes under the name of 
"Mughal Administration" and which the British’ took over in the. 
eighteenth century was the culmination of the experience gained during 
centuries of. Muslim rule, and owed not a little to 'Ala'-ud-din Khalji, — 
Sher .Shah Suri, and, even to pre-Muslim system of government. The 
histories dealing only with rulers like Akbar "have not been able to bring | 
Akbar. in -proper’ historical perspective -with the result that they have . 
ignored the heritage of the past and the forces that were responsible for his 
actions". Professor Qanungo, on the other hand, has tired to prove in his 
study of Sher Shah Suri "that most of the credit that has gone to Akbar 


should have been given to Sher Shah in the field of administrative reforms". 


These controversies are. due to the narrow compass within which writers 


studying a particular ruler or an.age have. dealt. By describing the 
_ prominent and permanent features of administrative organisation of all. 


periods, we have tried to steer clear of this difficulty, but it may be useful ` 
to reiterate that, although in this chapter we shall deal mainly with the 


“administration of the Mughals, that administration had drawn heaviy on ae 


past. — 
The. Central’ Goverment: -The organisation of the Mughal ‘central - 


government was essentially on the same lines as that of the Sultanate. The 


Principal officers of the central government; having ranks similar to the 
ministers, were four: cr Diwan; (2) Mir Bakhsi (3) Mir Saman; one (4) 
Sadr. . 
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The first dignitary was- often called.the Wazir. He was mainly 
concerned with the revenue and financial administration, but as he had-a 
say in all matters involving expenditure, the work of other departments 
also came under his supervision, and he functioned as the king's minister 
par excellence. All the imperial orders weré.first recorded in his office 
before being issued, and the provincial ‘governors, district faujdars, and 
leaders of expeditions came to him for instructions before proceeding to 
the assumption of their duties. All the earning departments were under 
his direct control, and the Bakhshi, the Khan-i Saman and the Sadr could 
spend only the revenues which the Diwan raised.’ Occasionally a higher 
dignitary, designated the Vakil, was also appointed and functioned like 
the Na'ib. (Deputy) of the Sultanate period, but creation of this office, 
as of the corresponding post under the Sultanate, was sporadic, and 
depended on the wishes of the monarch and the requirements’ of the 
situation. a. i ; 


The Mir Bakhshi performed duties which were the responsibility of 
the 'Arid-i Mumalik during the earlier period. Owing to the organisation 
of the civil services .on military lines, his power extended far beyond the 
War Office, and some foreign travellers have called him the Lieuténant- 

General or the Captain-General of the realm. ` | Shick 

‘Sadr-i Jahan (or briefly Sadr) was, as in the earlier period, head of 
the religious department, charities and endowments. The: main departure 
from the Sultanate was in respect of:the fourth minister. Work relating 
to: State. karkhanahs, stores, ordnance and communications was now so 
important that. the dignitary dealing with it, and called Mir ‘Saman, 
ranked as an important minister often senior in rank to the Sadr. = 


-Wazir or Diwan. The splendour and stability of the Mughal rule was. 
due to a succession of very capable rulers, but they attempted to build 


up an efficient administrative system, and chose their principal officers. 
with care and on the basis of merit. The most. famous Diwan under Akbar. 
was Raja Todar Mal, who for a time acted as the chief minister of the 
realm, but the contribution of Khwajah Mansur and Mir Fathullah Shirazi 
to the building up of Akbar's revenue administration’ was perhaps equally 
great. Under Jahangir, I'timad al-Daulah, the father of Nur Jahan, who 
was a Diwan even before the king's marriage with his daughter, remained 
the chief Wazir and Diwan till his death. He was succeeded by his son 
Asaf Khan, who became the Vakil just before the death of Jahangir. In 
course of time, I'timad al-Daulah and Asaf Khan became connected with. 
‘the throne on account. of family ties, but both were able, efficient 


officers, and held high positions in the Statė even before Jahangir's — 


marriage to Nur Jahan. In’ the next reign, Asaf Khan maintained his 
position until his death, but his successors were selected on the basis of 
their scholarship and technical efficiency. 'Allami Afdal Khan remained 


Shah Jahan's Diwan for ten. years, and>the office was held from the- 
nineteenth'to the thirtieth year of Shah Jahan's reign ‘by the’ celebrated 
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Sa'dullah -Khan, who, like his predecessors, had risen from the ranks on 
the strength of his learning, wisdom, character and resourcefulness. - 


The Diwan, who'can perhaps well be called the Finance Minister, had 


under him two principal officers, called Diwan-i Tan and Diwan-i 


Kahisah, who were in charge of salaries and State lands, respectively. It 
is interesting to note that all the assistants of the Diwan-t Khalsah in 
Shah Jahan's reign were Hindus, and five out of the seven heads of 
Diwan-i Tan (salaries) Division belonged to the same community. Raja 
Raghunath Rai, who had been Diwan-i Khalsah for some years, became 
sole Diwan in the thirty-first year of Shah Jahan's reign, and maintained 
this position until his death, during the reign of Aurangzeb. 


Aurangzeb's principal Wazir, who ‘held this office for thirty-one 


years, was Asad Khan, originally his Mir Bakhshi. Apart from him, the 


most famous Mir Bakhshi of the Mughal period was Shaikh Farid, who 
played a decisive role in the enthronement of Jahangir. — es 


Organisation of Public Services. While the departments of the central 
government under the Mughals were organised broadly on the same lines 
as under the Sultanate, Mughal rule saw a far-reaching development in 
the domain of public services.. This was the building up of a graded 
mansabdars' cadre of picked, well-paid officers, who were appointed by 
the Emperor, and manned all important offices in the Empire. 


Percival Spear has compared the higher mansabdars of the Mughal 
period to the British civil service which ruled India in the nineteenth 
century, and adds: "In fact the British officials may be called their 


reincarnation in Anglo-Saxon form. They inherited their’ prestige and — 


much of their power, their aloofness and some of their pride, their 


subordination and something of their wealth. There is even a curious | 


correspondence in their- numbers.” There is no doubt that a centrally 
recruited and centrally controlled corps of officers, who could be 
transferred anywhere within the Empire, contributed greatly to the 
country. l . F i 

Under the Mansabdari system, every important officer of.State held 
a mansab or an official appointment of rank and emoluments. In 
981/1573-74, Akbar classified the office Holders in thirty-three grades, 
ranging from commanders of ten to commanders of ten thousand. The 
principal categories of Mughal mansabdars were, however, three: (1) 
those in command of ten to four hundred were commonly styled 
mansabdars; (2) those in command of five hundred to two thousand and 
five hundred were amirs; and (3) those in -higher ranks. belonged to the 
category of umara'-i kibar or umara'-i 'izam. The highest amir a 
third category was honoured with the title of amir al-umara . Till the 
middle of Akbar's reign; the highest rank which any ordinary officer 
could hold was that of a commander of five thousand; the more exalted 


cohesion of the Mughal rtle, and to the administrative unification of the . 
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grades between commanders: of seven thousand and ten thousand were 
reserved for princes of the royal blood. Towards the end of Akbar's reign 
and under his successor these limits were relaxed. 


Originally each grade carried a definite rate of pay, out of which the 
holders were required to maintain a quota of horses, elephants, beasts of 
burden and carts. But even in Akbar's day and, in spite of safeguards 
-introduced by him, the-number of men actually. supplied by a mansabdar 
rarely corresponded to the number indicated by his rank, and under 
Akbar's successors greater latitude was allowed. The mansabdars were 
paid either in cash or by temporary grant of jagirs. Theoretically, the 
- mansabdars received . fabulous salaries, which -appear all the ‘more 
excessive when it is realised that they were not normally maintaining all 
the troops they were expected to keep. The salaries of.the mansabdars in 
highest grade, for example, ranged from Rs 12,000 a month to Rs 30,000. 
As against this the highest salary of a. provincial governor in British India 
before 1947 was Rs.' 10,000 a month, but, as pointed. out by. Sri Ram 
Sharma, the comparison is misleading: 


"The salaries of the Mughal governors represented theif total cost to 
the State and a part of it returned to the State in the excess of the 
value of the presents governors made to the emperor over the gifts which 
‘they received from him. No extra travelling .allowances and no 
entertainment money were sanctioned, no extra staff provided for and no 
‘amusement arranged for. Further, out of his salary the governor was 
: expected to maintain a certain number of beasts of burden and carts.” 
This was only a: part of the monthly charge. The whole staff of the 


_ provincial governor. was to be maintained by him. The governor had a. 


diwan, a bakhshi, sometimes a wazir, a chief-secretary, a-news-writer, a 


personal assistant, a reader and a mir-i-saman; besides a host of minor’ 


officials of his own whom he paid out of his own pocket. He maintained a 
vakil at the imperial court.” aa 


Even with all the expenditure which mansabdars had to incur, their 
emoluments were very high, and it was also known that by their failure 
to maintain the proper number of horses, etc., the mansabdar. defrauded 
the government. During the days of Shah Jahan ‘the practice was 


introduced of paying salaries for a period less than full twelve months of. 


. the year. Sometimes only four months' pay was allowed, with a view ‘to 
neutralising the unauthorised profits of the mansabdars. Even with these 
safeguards, and allowing for the fact that the income from jagirs did not 
often correspond to expectations, the mansabdars were very highly paid. 


` -This led to an extravagant style of living, especially as on the death of a 


mansabdar all his property was taken over and sealed by the State, 
pending the satisfaction of the claims of the State, and. there. was, 
therefore, a reduced incentive to economy. The high scale of salaries, 
however, ‘enabled the State to attract the ablest and the most ambitious 
_individuals, from almost the whole of southern. and western, Asia. 


| 
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‘Recruitment to the ranks of mansabdars was made by the Emperor, 
who "usually acted on the recommendation of the leaders of the military - 
expeditions,: the governors of the provinces and high officials of the. 
court"; There were no public examinations or formal arrangements for 
selections. In addition to the mansabdars, who may be treated as 
gazetted officers, there was a class of ahadis, who, though holding no 
official rank, were employed in posts in proximity to the royal court or 
palace or important. offices.: They were usually. young men of position and 
good family. Who were not fortunate enough to secure a mansab on. their 
first application, but were given an opportunity to show their worth, and 
were promoted for good work to the ranks of mansabdars. 


Provincial Administration. Provincial administration, was. greatly | 
improved by Akbar and in this respect the Mughal period differs 
subtantially form the Sultanate. The boundaries of the provincial units 
were more definitely fixed and a uniform administrative pattern, with 
minor modifications to suit local conditions, was developed for all parts 
of the Empire. Further, drawing upon the experiments introduced by 


-Sher Shah, the provincial administration was strengthened, and each 


province was provided with a set of officials representing all branches of 


-State activities. By the introduction of an all-India cadre of mansabdars, 


liable to be transferred anywhere at the behest of the central 
government, and, by introduction of other checks, the control of the 
centre over the provinces was made more effective. — 


The principal officer was the governor, who was called sipah salar 


= Akbar and ‘nazim: under his successors, but was popularly known as 
- subahdar and later only as subah. Next to-him in official rank, but not in 
-any way under his control, was the provincial diwan, who was in 
` independent charge of the finances of the. province. He was usually a 


mansabdar of much lower status than the governor, but he was 
independent of the governor's control and was directly under the imperial 
diwan. l l ; 3 


Next important functionary was the bakhshi, or the paymaster. He 
performed a number of duties, including occasionally the furictions of the 
provincial news-writer. The diwan-i buyutat was- the provincial 
representative of the Khan-i Saman, and looked: after roads and 
government buildings, supervised imperial stores and ran State workshops. 
The sadr and the qadi were entrusted with religious, educational and 


. judicial duties. | 


The faujdar and the kotwal were the two other important officials. 
The faujdar who was the administrative head of the sarkar, roughly 
corresponding to the modern district, was appointed by. the Emperor but 
was under the supervision and guidance of the governor. He combined in 
himself the responsibilities which were entrusted under the British to two 
officers--the District Magistrate and the District Superintendent. of 
Police. The Rotwal were not provincial officers, but were appointed by 
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the central government in the provincial capitals and other. important 


cities, and performed.a number of executive and ministerial duties similar 
to the modern Policé commissioners in Bombay, Calcutta,. and. Madras. 
The important ports were in the charge of the Mir Bahr, corresponding to 
modern Port Commissioner but. with powers over customs also. 


-The Mughals, like their predecessors, did not interfere with the local 
life of the village- communities. These functioned practically like . small 
village republics, and, as pointed out by Sir John Malcolm, were "an 
establishment which had formed the basis of all Indian governments". The 
Mughals had no resident functionary of their own in the village.- The 
muqqaddam was normally the sarpanch (head of the village panchayat) 
‘and these -panchayats, or village councils, continued to deal with local 
disputes, arrange for watch and ward,. and perform many functions now 
entrusted to local bodies. 


Fiscal System. The; ‘Mughal fiscal system was based ona division se 


revenue and expenditure on an imperial or central and a provincial or 
local basis. The principal heads of central revenue were land revenue, 
customs, mint, inheritance of unclaimed property, presents, monopolies, 
and indemnities. Land revenue was the principal source of income and 
was estimated during Akbar's reign at 363 crore dams. it rose to 880 
crore dams during Shah Jahan's reign. The Principal items of expenditure 
were defense services, general administration, including all grades of 
civil service, court and royal palace,. and buildings and other public 
works. The provincial sources of income were the assignments of land 
revenue granted to the provincial governor and his officials as a 
remuneration for their services, miscellaneous taxes and cesses, . transit 
dues and duties, fines and presents. TE ee 


Land Revenue. The Mughal revenue system was based on the division 
of the Empire into subahs or governorships, sarkars or districts and 
parganahs, sometimes styled mahals, consisting of a number of village. 
The revenue staff had also to perform miscellaneous administrative 
duties. The revenue officials in the rural areas were also entrusted with 
the task of keeping public peace, and performing miscellaneous and 
emergent work. The revenue work in the sarkar was looked. after by the 
‘amalguzar, who would Coon to the. modern Afsar-i Mal Sevens 
Officer). 


The levy of land revenue was based on "survey settlement" are 
after a detailed measurement of the cultivated area and classification of 
the soil. The nature of the crops grown and the mean prevailing. market 
prices were taken into consideration in fixing the final assessment. This 
assessment system, which was evolved after many experiments, became 
the basis of the survey settlement of the British period. Akbar's revenue 
system in most of the.areas was rayatwari, the revenue being. assessed 


- directly as far as possible: on the individual cultivator, and was payable . 


in cash. Akbar introduced the system in the. greater part of Northern 
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India, while during the viceroyalty of Aurangzeb, it was extended tó the 
Deccan. The revenue system, as evolved under Akbar, was thoroughly 
sound, but the government demand was heavy and amounted to one- -third . 
of the total produce. Abu al-Fadl tried to justify it by referring to the 
abolition of. many miscellaneous cesses and taxes, but it is not certain. 
whether all the cesses abolished by the royal. order were given up by the 
subordinate officials..In the settlement of the Deccan during. RENE ZED 
viceroyalty, the State share was reduced to one-fourth. 


‘Mughal kings, particularly Akbar and Aurangzeb, continued to make 
cautious experiments and improvements in the land revenue system. The 
basic data was collected by detailed measurement of land and assessment 
of the yield and estimates of productivity of each pargandh or assessment _ 
circle. When sufficient data had been collected, the system of group 
assessment was introduced, with the alternatives of measurement and | 
sharing being held in reserve. "Measurement being- practised for a period 


long enough to furnish adequate. data of productive capacity and being 


then replaced by group assessment based on those data, and continued 
until such time as economic changes should render them obsolete"? was ` 
the usual practice. 


Mughal rulers wanted the revenue system to operate fairly. "One has 
only to read the rules for the guidance of Collectors of revenue included 
in the Ain-i-Akbari to realise that fact. The Collector was directed to. be 
the friend of the agriculturist; to give remissions in order to stimulate 
cultivation; to grant every facility to the ryot, and néver to charge him 
on more than the actual area under tillages; to receive the assessment 
direct from the cultivator and so avoid intermediaries; to recover arrears 
without under force; and to submit a monthly statement .describing the 
condition of the people, the state of public. ‘security, the rate of market 
prices.and rents, the conditions of the poor and all other contingencies.” 


In a predominantly agricultural area like the Indo-Pak subcontinent, 
the land revenue system is the touch-stone of a ‘government' s efficiency 
and benevolence. The Mughal system has been studied in detail, and even . 
critics like Edwardes and Garrett have had to admit "without hesitation 
that the principles of the land revenue system were thoroughly sound, 
and were conveyed to the officials in a series of instructions which were 
all that could be desired." 


The State demand--at ‘ieast on paper--was high, but anyone who 
studies the procedure for giving relief to the ryot in case of hardships, 
the general instructions to the collectors and the details of the system of 
assessment and mode of recovery is bound to be struck, not only by the 
professional competence of men like Todar Mal, Shah Masur, and Amir ` 
Fathullah Shirazi, but also by the statesmanlike benevolence motivating 
the basic policy of the State. The British paid special attention to | 
revenue administration, and introduced many improvements, but it can be 
said without injustice that on certain important points the Mughal system 
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“was superior to that which was evolved over a long period. As an 
example, one may take the assessment of lands newly brought. under 
cultivation or reclaimed after having fallen out of cultivation. "Some 


additional light is thrown on the policy of development by the chapters ir. 
the Ain dealing with the assessment of land which had fallen out of >- 


cultivation, and then’ been broken up afresh. Three scales of assessment 


were recognised, be applied according to circumstances. In the first of. 


these, the assessment began at two-fifths of the ordinary rates, and rose 
to the full amount in the fifth year. In the second, and more favourable 
scale, a very low charge in grain was made for the first year, rising by 
degrees until the full demand was taken in the fifth; while under the 
third scale, applicable to land which had been uncultivated for five years 


or more, the initial charge was nominal, ‘rising to one-sixth, one-fourth, 
and finally one-third of the produce. A collector was thus in a position to: 
contribute materially to. the recovery of villages wich had been 


impoverished by the calamities." uy 


These well-considered concessions. applied also to’ "the improvement 
in the class of the crops". The collector was "authorised to reduce the 
standard rates on the more remunerative corps, when this was necessary 
in order to secure an increase in the area under them; he could make 
temporary reduction in the schedules of rates in case of.land ‘which had 
- gone out of cultivation, so as to stimulate its reclamation; for extension 
of village in waste land he could agree to almost whatever terms the 
peasants offered; and when the village headmen exerted themselves 


successfully with this object he could allow them a substantial. 


commission by way of reward". * It is very doubtful whether the 
corresponding Provisions under’ the pare system were half. as liberal or 
flexible. 


The British revenue organisation was essentially based on the Mughal 


system, but with one important difference. "The village accountant 
(i.e.patwari) who throughout the Mughal period was a servant of village 
_and not of the State” became now a servant of the government. -Those 
who are acquainted with conditions in the village know the far-reaching 


consequences of this one measure. Not only did it nullify much of -the. 
reduced government demand in modern times, but it destroyed at one- 


stroke the autonomy of the ancient small self-contained village republics. 


Military Organisation. Mughal rulers did not maintain a large 
centrally recruited standing army. They depended for the purposes of war 
and defence upon four different classes of troop: (a) soldiers. serving 
- under the mansabdars who were expected to bring to the -field a certain 
number of soldiers indicated by their sawar rank or otherwise specified in 


their warrant of appointment; (b) contingents raised and commanded by . | 
autonomous but tributary chiefs; (c) dakhili or supplementary troops paid ` 


by the state and placed under the command of the mansabdars ;(d) 
ahadis, or a body of gentlemen trooper. The pay of an ahadi was higher 
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than that of an ordinary trooper.. According to “Ain-i -"Akbari, several ` 
ahadis drew more than Rs 500 a month, while an ordinary trooper drew 


nominally Rs 7 or Rs 8 a month after deduction of the namtendige: 


charges for his horse and’ equipment. 


The cavalry was the mainstay of the Mughal army. The infantry was 
very numerous on paper but his only effective section consisted of the 
musketeers. The artillery was wholly paid out of imperial treasury. Akbar 
gave it special attention, but his efforts to secure from the Portuguese 
some of their better pieces were unsuccessful. Later on European gunners 
were employed in appreciable numbers but no permanent improvement was 
effected, and during the eighteenth century the Mughal army; 
considerably weakened during the period of decline, was outclassed by 


.the Jazari or. swivel-guns manned by Nadir Shah's disciplined . gunners. 


The exact strength of the Mughal army cannot be correctly - 
ascertained, Sir Jadunath Sarkar estimates Shah Jahan's army in 
1058/1648 at 440,000 infantry, musketeers and artillery men and 185,000. 


‘cavalry commanded by princes and nobles. The effectiveness of the army 


depended on the personal vigour and martial qualities of the commander 
of the individual contingent, but pitted against the disciplined European 
soldiers, or hardy,. sresourceful Maratha horsemen, it did not prove 
effective. The Italian writer and adventurer, Manucci, who himself was a 
gunner in the Mughal army for some time, wrote during the reign of 


. Aurangzeb that 30,000 good European. soldiers could easily sweep away 


the ‘authority of the Mughals and occupy the whole Empire. A similar 
opinion had been expressed by Bernier during the last days of Shah- 
Jahan. This may be an exaggeration, but basically it was true.` The loose- 
composition of the army, the paucity of officers, the failure to build up a 
well-knit and active pyramedial organisation reduced military efficiency. 
There were no uniforms, and discipline- was poor, particularly in lower 
ranks. The cavalry was the only branch which was considered respectable 
and fit for a gentleman-to join, while the ordinary Indian foot soldier 
"was little more than a night watchman’ and guardian over baggage, 
either. in camp or. on the line of march". The Mughal practice of taking a 
huge number of camp followers, including occasionally the families-of the - 


- soldiers and the royal harem; made the army a very cOibersoma; slow- 


moving, organisation. 
The. Navy. The Mughals coming from land-locked Trukistan ` were p 


. less effective- on the sea. They had no large fighting vessels and the 


ships that they maintained were primarily for the furtherance of the 
commercial operations of the State. After the conquest of Gujarat, the 
Mughal army reached the ‘shores of the Indian Ocean, but Akbar failed to 
build a navy and tacitly acquiesced in Portuguese supremacy by making 


no effort to challenge it, and by taking out licences from them for the 
- ships which he sent to the Red al 
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There was not much of a ‘Mughal nav ‘witli piksted’ 
| avy, but. to deal with pirates j 
the Bay of Bengal and also for the purpose of comulative the 


vast. river system of Bengal, a river flotilla was maintained at Dacca. 


Under Akbar it consisted of 786- small armed vessels and: 
estimated to cost about Rs, 29,000 a month. It was not ap Sor ps i 
the Magh and Portuguese pirates, but under the efficient administration 
of Mir Jumlah and. Sha'istah Khan, it was reorganised, and in 1075/1664 
the latter was able to inflict a decisive blow on piracy in- these regions. 


welcomed the offer.,The Sidi was placed under the Mughal 
Surat and was subsidised out of the imperial exchequer. tn 1093/1682, He 
' additional fleet was fitted at Surat to co-operate with the Sidi against 
Marathas. The Mughal government treated him as part and parcel of its 
organisation, but, owing to the poor organisation of its naval side, the 


Judiciary. The judicial system of the Mughals was practi l 
same lines as that of the Delhi Sultanate. Se became oa 
particularly under Aurangzeb, but as compared with the judicial structure 
of British India, it was very simple, being based`on a different approach 
‘to many: categories of disputes and even in judicial procedure. Normally, 
no lawyers were. allowed to appear.” Disputes were speedily settled, 
primarily on the basis.of equity and natural justice, though, of course in 
the case. of Muslims the injunctions and precedents of Islamic “Law 
applied, where they existed. Many crimes--including murder--were treated 


as individual grievances rather than crimes against. society. The 


complaints in such cases were initiated by the individual. i 

rather than by the’ police, . and could ‘be a on a Gk 
compensation (qisas). The aim of the judicial System was primarily to 
. Settle individual complaints and disputes--the criminal court was normally 
called the diwan-i mazalim, i.e. the court of complaints--rather than: 
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normally had their own arrangements for settling their disputes. Bada'uni 


-has recorded that according to Akbar's orders, the cases of Hindus were 


to be decided by the Hindu judges and not by the. gadis.. The Jesuit 
Father, Monserrate, says that "Brachmane (Brahmans) governed liberally. 
through a senate and a council of the. common people"--referring 
presumably to the administration of justice by these agencies.” 


~ ` The judicial courts provided by the Mughals were principally of two 

types--the secular and. the ecclesiastical. Except during the reign of 
Aurangzeb, the principal courts for settlement of disputes were presided 
over by the king, the governor, and other executive officers. Akbar used 
"to spend several hours of the day in-the disposal of judicial cases and _ 
appeals and sometimes would order the transfer to his own tribunal of 

original civil suits of importance". Terry speaks of Jahangir "moderating 
(i.e. mediating) in all matters of consequence which happened. near his 
court, for the most part judging secundum allegata et probata. Shah 
Jahan held his court every Wednesday in the Diwan-i-Khas, and after 
hearing the plaints reported by his judicial officers in the presence of 
the parties, and ascertaining the law from the ulama (canon lawyers), 
pronounced judgment on the facts submitted to him. Aurangzeb likewise 
dispensed justice daily in his private chamber." Manucci and others have 
eulogised. Shah Jahan's justice and commented on the admirable character 
of his judicial administrator. 1 The governors followed the same: procedure 
in provinces and in the A'in-i Akbari we find the instructions issued to 
the governor of a province detailing the judicial procedure he: should: 


- follow. 


- Apart. from secular courts and panchayats, the principal agency for 


‘the settlement. of disputes was the qadi's ‘court. The- qadi, being the 
- repository of Muslim Law, attended the hearing of cases by the executive 
- authority, whether governor, faujdar -or kotwal, and assisted them in 


arriving at decisions consonant with the Quranic precepts. Presumably 
the civil ‘disputes .of Muslims were, as a rule, left :to the qadi to be 
settled according to the canon law. Where both the disputing parties 
were. Hindus "the point was referred to the judgment of the Pandits or 
Hindu lawyers". According. to Baillie, "Non-Muslim subjects of a Muslim 


. State are not‘subject to the laws of Islam. Their legal relations are to be 


‘regulated, according. to the principles of their. own: faith."™ Baillie bases 


this principle on the Fatawa'-i 'Alamgiri, the authoritative digest of 
~ -Islamic Law prepared under the instructions of: Aurangzeb. The great. 


-latitude given to non-Muslims under Islamic system can be seen by the 
‘relevant entry in this authoritative work to which. Baillie refers ` 
(Fatawa'-i 'Alamgiri, 11, 357) and which. he sums’ up by saying: 


-"Zimmees or infidel subjects of a Mussalman Power do~ not subject 


themselves to the laws of Islam, either with respect to things which are 


.. of a religious nature such as fasting or prayer, or with regard to such- 
-temporal acts as--though contrary to the Muhammadan religion--may be 
. legal by their own, such as the sale of wine or of swine's flesh, ‘because - 
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'we' have begi commanded to’ leave them at liberty in all hiies which 


may be deemed by them. to-be proper, according to the precepts of their ` 


own faith". These: provisions. presumably related to the areas wholly or 
-mainly populated by the Dhimmis. In .case of Muslims, the’ secular types 
of criminal suits went to the. kotwal while the religious and civil cases, 
such as concerning inheritance, marriage, divorce and civil disputes went 
to the Qadis* courts.” 


The: ‘death punishment had normally to be suaricned by the Emperor, 
but there seem to have been departures from this rule. A. Dutch resident - 
of India states that fines represented the normal.mode of. settling all - 


‘disputes in- Mughal India. Capital punishments and mutilations were, 
; however, not.rare and were occasionally enforced with cruelty. There are 
even records of impaling, dismemberment and other cruel punishments, 
" but théy were limited in number, as they were inflicted only under royal 
orders, and were confined to those occasions where an example was to be 
made of the individual concerned. Imprisonment was not a method of 
‘punishment that appealed to the Mughals. It was. seldom used as a 


sentence in private cases, though it was sometimes resorted to for | 


preventive purposes. Whipping was more largely .used. The Muslim 


‘punishment of parading the offender in an ignominious condition (tashhir) . 


seems to have been frequently reported to as it coincided with the Hindu 
tradition as well. . 


Aurangzeb had a Digest of Islamic Law, covering several volumes, 


prepared to facilitate the task of the qadis. He was, perhaps, the first 


tuler to appoint a separate Chief Qadi, the previous practice having been 
generally to treat the Sadr, in charge. of religious endowments as the 
` qadi of the Realm. Under Aurangzeb the. number of qadis- was greatly 
increased. Previous to him many cities were: without gadis. In the. early 
days of Jahangir, even a. big city.like Sirhind remained without a qadi, 
` Aurangzeb, believing that the appointment of qadis to administer Islamic 
Law in all towns was å major responsibility of a Muslim King, took steps 


to secure this. There were however, frequent complaints of the 


corruption of the qadis under Aurangzeb and later rulers. This was 
probably due, as pointed out by Ibn Hasan, to the fact that the qadis 
were paid inadequately. The qadi, for example, of the capital was in the 
mansabdari grade of only five hundred dhat. 71 The presumption with 
< regard to qadis and teachers in Muslim society has been that, although 


_ they should be provided with subsistance, they perform their. functions. 


out of a sense of religious duty. In the atmosphere of luxury and -high 


living, which developed in later Mughal society, this presumption was 
rarely fulfilled’ and very few gadis maintained the. “high standards of `> 


integrity n of them. 
Estimates of Mughal Goverinenés > 


The government of "the Grand Mogul," as it was often called, 
enjoyed a high reputation in contemporary Europe. For a long time 
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afterwards, when memories were still fresh, the same impression 
continued. Warren Hastings spoke warmly of the work done by the 
Mughals and called on the officers of the East India Company to keep 
their example before them. Sir John Shore, who was Governor-General of 


‘India from 1793 to 1798, also spoke appreciatively of the Mughal system 


of government "in which the rights and privileges of different orders of 
the people were _acknowledged and secured by institutions. derived. from 
the Hindus, which, while faithfully and’ vigorously administered, seemed 
calculated to promote the prosperity of the natives, and to secure a due 
realisation of the revenues of the state".” Scrafton, who was British 
Resident in Murshidabad in 1758 and published his Reflections on the 


-~ Government of Indostan only six years after the battle of Plassey, says 


about the Mughal system of administration that, till the invasion. of Nadir 
Shah, "there was scarce of better administered government in the world. 
The manufactures, commerce and agriculture flourished exceedingly; and 
none felt the hand of the oppression but those who were ee by 
their wealth or power." 


Recently, however, the administrative sylten of the Mughals fae 
been the subject of very adverse comments by Vincent A. Smith“ and W. 
H. Moreland, which now appears. in a concentrated form in the Mughal 
Rule in India by Edwardes and Garrett. These comments have led to 
spirited rejoinders, among others, by Faruki, Sri Ram, Saran, and Banarsi 
Prasad. Moreland, relying mainly on the accounts of the European 
travellers and in particular on the complaints made by the English and 
the Dutch traders against the Mughal officials. in charge of ports and 
customs, has painted a very grim picture of the Mughal administration. 
His Akbar to Aurangzeb, though ostensibly a study of the social and 
economic conditions of the Mughal period, is, apart. from sections dealing 
with foreign trade, designed solely to bring out the deterioration in the 
condition of. the country at the hands of the Mughal officials from the 
death of Akbar to that of Aurangzeb, and has very little to say about the 
principal matters with which historians usually deal. in relation to social 
and economic conditions. In paragraphs more reminiscent of Hyde Park 
oratory than: sober history, Morelarid sums up: ` 


"Weavers naked themselves, toiled to ‘clothe others. Peasants 
themselves hungry, toiled to feed the towns and cities. India, taken as a 
unit, parted with useful commodities in exchange with gold or silver, or, 
in other words, gave bread for stones. Men and women, living from 
season to season on the verge of hunger, could be contented so long as 
the supply of food held out; when it failed, as it often did, their hope of 
salvation was the slave trader, and the alternatives were cannibalism, 
suicide or starvation."” 


To make out his case for the misery ‘of the peasants, Moreland has 
relied on Aurangzeb's order that, in order to bring more land under 
cultivation, every method should be employed, and if, by use of 
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concessions, grant of loans and other reasonable and favourable 
treatment, the required results were not obtained, force should be used. 
Moreland's main line of argument, brought out largely by quotation from 
the accounts. of..foreign travellers,- is. that..the. condition, of the 


peasantry very much deteriorated under Jahangir and Shah Jahan, and . 
became infinitely worse during the reign of Aurangzeb. aoe, 


There is no doubt that under a personal system of government there 
is a great scope for administrative oppression, and, owing to prolonged 
war in the Deccan, conditions in certain rural areas: must ‘have been 
abnormally bad during the days of Aurangzeb. We have dealt elsewhere 
with the general deterioration in administration which began in Jahangir's 
reign. Moreland's basic thesis regarding the treatment of peasantry under 
Aurangzeb is, however, not warranted, either by the data available or by 
a fair and careful study of Aurangzeb's’ conscientious and perfectly 
defensible instructions. Moreland’ had held that the increase in revenue 
from the days of Akbar to the days of Aurangzeb in itself is a measure ‘of 
increased burden which the peasantry had to bear. Faruki has, ‘however, 


shown that owing to the largescale addition of new. territories, and | 


continuous efforts at increased cultivation, the area under plough had 
increased by 119% (i.e. from 1,270,440. bighas in 1594 to 278,176,156 
bighas in 1720), while the revenue assessment increased by 75%. Further, 
although standard assessment of revenue was. Rs. 332,696,241, the actual 
collections amounted to Rs 189, 934, 863, i.e. a little above one-half. of 
the actual demand.” Faruki has dealt at length with various points raised 
by Moreland. It is not possible to deal with these: details. here, but; even 
on a superficial study of the subject, it appears a strange misreading of 
Aurangzeb's fiscal policy to hold that he. favoured increase -of financial 
burden upon his subjects. The: full effect of his remission of early eighty 
taxes or cesses has not been worked. out, and even if it is accepted that 


-some of these remissions were not. given effect to: by dishonest officials, 


these must have brought: considerable relief:to the general population. So 
far as land revenue in Northern India is concerned, Aurangzeb made no 
change in the old arrangements. Hé}-however, worked: out a new. revenue 
system for the Deccan, and here one can clearly see the.characteristics 
of his fiscal policy. He fixed the State demand at one-fourth, against 
one-third fixed by Todar Mal during Akbar's days. Even’ this proportion 
was high by modern standards, but surely it was lower’ than Akbar's and 
shows the direction ‘in which the wind’ was blowing in.Aurangzeb's reign.’ 

The shift from rural areas to cities was not confined to Aurangzeb's 
days, and need not have been due: merely. to causes. unflattering to the 
Mughal: administration. The position .of..the Indian -agriculturist with 


agriculture being a proverbial "gamble in rains" could not have been 


happy under the Mughals, as it is not very happy even today, in spite of 
a series of measures taken for the’ agriculturists'. benefit. In 1932, The 
Reserve Bank of India, after a careful survey of agriculture in ‘the 
subcontinent, came to the conclusion that by and large it “was 
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"uneconomic". The position under the Mughals must have been similar, if 
not worse, but the development of new cities under the Mughals, the 
growth of foreign trade with its economic consequences, increased scope 
for employment under the government, must also have made towns. and 


cities more attractive than rural areas. 


According to Smith, "the hired labourer in the time of Akbar and 
Jahangir had probably more to eat than he has now".” Moreland also 
admits that in Akbar's days "speaking generally, the masses lived on the 


‘same economic plane as now". 


So far as official oppression is concerned, there is no doubt that the 
Mughal system of government was, in the last analysis, despotic and, as 
we have stated earlier, officials corruption increased from Jahangir's 


days. There were cases of oppression and official corruption, but 
Moreland omits to mention the continuous efforts made by the rulers to. 
deal. with them and the large number of instances in which officials 


against whom complaints were received were punished. On these points, 
he ignores the evidence, not only of Muslim chroniclers, but of Hindu 
writers like Sujan Rai. Saran has quoted numerous such cases. After 
examining the entire system, he has come to the conclusion: 


"In view of these agencies of restraint and supervision of the local 
administration, it would be no exaggeration to say that due allowance 


being made for stray cases of misgovernment or oppression--cases which 


occur even under the best of Governments and which no Government can 
entirely eliminate--peace and security reigned and the people were on 
the whole happy and contented." ‘ . 


‘Dealing with the "European criticism" of the Mughal government, Sri 
Ram says: "European critics, partly judging by modern standards: and 


partly reluctant to acknowledge that India was even more prosperous ` 


than in modern times, are rather chary to admit the truth of the above 
(favourable) description. . ."" It is not necessary to attribute motives, 
but apparently many modern English writers, by concentrating attention 
on some facts of the situation and by ignoring others, have painted a 
picture which is, by and large, misleading. For example, by concentrating 
on occasional acts of religious discrimination and intolerance they have 
created an impression that there was systematic and continuous 
persecution of Hindus, while the contemporary European travellers and 


particularly. the Jesuits were almost shocked at the state of toleration | 
which they saw in the country. " . 


Some Continental writers have seen things more clearly and fairly. 
Bartold, the eminent Russian orientalist, says in his survey: "Only India 
under the grand Mughals lived under different condition; and the Islamic 
state in that country was superior to contemporary Europe in riches and 
religious tolerance."” 
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It is interesting to turn from Vincent Smith and Edwardes and Garret 
to a slightly earlier British historian. Sydney Owen writes: 


©- "o.e . the Great Mogul winked at and condoned the misbelief of the 
bulk of his subjects, and their strange practices; showed special favour 
to their more eminent men; admitted them freely to high posts, both civil 


and military, and thus, figuring in the capacity of the father of all his 
people, made it their interest and their pride to served and Sucre a 


3 
regime so liberal, comprehensive and considerate." 


Sydney Owen describes the principal features of the Mughal 
government in the following words: 


"Though the Government was despotic, and particular acts of great 


severity are recorded, its general tone was-mild and humane. Taxation 
was light; and its most productive source, the land revenue, was 
moderately assessed, and equitably adjusted. Foreign commerce -was 
protected and favoured} and the English East India Company throve, and 
multiplied its factories, under the shadow of the Imperial authority. The 
judicial system, though what we should consider crude and capricious, as 
well as too often corruptly exercised, was not liable like our own to the 
tedious delay, which have been its reproach, and which have so much 
tended to obstruct, and even defeat, the course of justice. And the right 
of appealing to the Emperor from inferior tribunals, though too generally 
a futile privilege, was sometimes really remedial, and probably was a 
standing check to judicial inequity. 

Much the same may be said as to the provincial Governors." 

Owen recalls that in the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
empire of the Great Mughal "was renowned both in Asia and in Europe," 
and sums up the position thus: "Whatever its defects, it was, on the 
whole a grandly conceived, well-adjusted, and beneficent structure of 
dominion." 


Causes of the Mughal Downfall. A number of factor: were responsible 
for what appears to be the sudden collapse of the Mughal authority after 
the death of Aurangzeb, but the basic cause was one. The Mughals 
maintained a mighty empire for centuries, and established a government 
and a social organisation, impressive by Asiatic standards, but they had 
not been able to keep pace with the rapid, almost cataclysmic changes 
which were taking place in intellectual matters, military organisation, 
instruments of offence and defence, and other factors which make for 
stability and prosperity of a state. The intellectual revolution in Western 
Europe, the new spirit and the new discoveries, the wide diffusion of 
knowledge due to the introduction of printing had released forces which 
were bound to result in European domination. "At the same time that 
Europe has been steadily advancing, the stationary Muhammadans had 
been relatively falling back, and every year has increased the distance 
between Europe and Asia in knowledge, organisation, accumulated 
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resources and acquired capacity, and made it increasingly difficult for 


‘the Asiatics to compete with the Europeans." It was merely a question of 
time when a Medieval organisation, however impressive, would give way © 


before the modern. 


Modern Muslim apologists are never tired of saying that the Muslim 
Arabs took the torch of learning to Western Europe, and were at one 
time the intellectual leaders of the world. They,. however, fail to point 
out that, while Europe steadily continued to march forward, in the East 
forces of progress were defeated by the forces of conservatism and 
reaction. Partly it was the fault of the "progressive" to which we have 
referred while dealing with the intellectuals at Akbar's court. Partly it 
was the result of historical developments. The destruction of libraries 
and seats of learning during the Mongol holocaust and the rigorous 
methods adopted by ruling groups, vested interests and champions of 
conservatism, were other factors responsible for Muslim intellectual 
stagnation. The political system which came to dominate the Muslim 
world was not conducive to free intellectual growth. The result was that, 
not only progress stopped, but there was actual regression, resulting in 
increasing loss of objectivity, moral courage and intellectual curiosity. 


The decline of Muslim government in India as in other lands was 
basically due to their failure to progress in vital fields in proportion to 
the progress elsewhere. Most of the causes directly responsible for the 
Mughal decline stemmed from this root. Even a ruler so open-minded and 
receptive as Akbar failed to see the possibilities of the introduction of 
printing. Without a general spread of knowledge, unattainable without 
printing, no great society could be built. The paucity of books resulted in 
comparative ignorance, lower standards of education and limitation of the 
subjects of study. These factors were responsible for the governing 
classes being ignorant of the affairs of the outside world. The position 
bécomes clear if we only study the list of the books about the Indo-Pak 
subcontinent which were printed in Europe during the. seventeenth 
century, i.e. before the death of Aurangzeb. While European statesmen 
had penetrating and up-to-date studies of the conditions in Mughal 
Empire by Bernier and others before them, there was no real addition to 
the Mughal knowledge of their own dominion since the days of A'in-i- 
Akbari. 


The stagnation visible in the intellectual field was paralleled in the 
military sphere. Babur had introduced gun-powder in India, but after him 
there was no real improvement in military equipment of the Mughals. The 
organisation and discipline of forces had been completely revolutionised 


in the West. The Portuguese had brought ships on which cannons were 


mounted. and had thus introduced a new element which made them 
masters of the Indian Ocean. What was a fortified wall round the country 
became a highway, and opened up the Empire to those countries which 
had not remained stagnant. In spite of this, the Mughals neglected the 
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navy. Mughal helplessness on the sea was visible from the days of Akbar. 
Their ships could not sail to Mecca without a "safe conduct" from the 
Portuguese. Foreigners knew this weakness and exploited it. Sir Thomas 
Roe had warned Jahangir that if Prince Shah Jahan as governor of 
Gujarat turned the English out, "then he must expect we would do our 
justice upon the sea". The failure of the Mughals to develop a powerful 
navy and control the seas surrounding their dominions was a direct cause 
of their replacement by a European power having these advantages. 


On the land no real progress or largescale training of local personnel 
in the use of artillery was made or undertaken in Mughal India and the 
best they could do was to hire foreigners to man the artillery. The 
military weakness resulting from this was obvious, and was clearly visible 
to discerning foreign observers. Writing about the Mughal army, Bernier 
wrote in the early years of Aurangzeb's reign: z 


, "I could never see these soldiers, destitute of order, and marching 
with the irregularity of a herd of animals, without reflecting upon the 
ease with which five-and-twenty thousand of our veterans from the army 
in Flanders, commanded by Prince Conde or Marshal Turenne would 
overcome these armies, however, numerous." b l 


With this condition of the Mughal army, of which the alien observers 
were aware, the downfall of the Empire was only a question of time. 


The causes of the military weakness of the Mughals were not merely 
technical. The deeper causes were economic. If the army was to be 
properly organised, trained and equipped, it had to be a large 
professional army. The greatly increased use of. firearms ‘and artillery 
necessitated this. The feudal cavalry was unequal to, the task, but the 
maintenance of a large standing army on modern. lines was not possible 


without a. proper economic base which was not provided by the’ 


re agricultural economy maintained on a low technological 
evel. l i 


The other important factor which contributed to the fall of the 
Mughal Empire was moral decay of the ruling classes. This was partly due 
to the case and luxury, which was engendered by the peace and 
prosperity introduced by Mughal government and which became the order 
of the day under Jahangir and Shah Jahan. The good things of life were 
in such abundance and such high standards of living were maintained by 
monarchs like Shah Jahan and queens like Nur Jahan that rich 
ostentations living became the ambition of everybody who could afford. it. 
The puritanical Aurangzeb tried to arrest the tide but without success. 
His own Wazir did not follow his example, and in any case the evil had 
gone too far and was only driven underground to reappear, within ten 
years of. the Emperor's death, in the uncontrolled orgies of his grandson 


-Jahandar Shah, and a few years later under Muhammad Shah Rangila. 
Perhaps the extreme asceticism and self-denial of Aurangzeb only - 
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intensified the reaction and the inner resistance ‘on the part of the 
spoiled nobility. Aurangzeb was nearly ‘twenty years in the hills of 


„Deccan, while his nobles pined for the pleasures of the capital. Some of 


them like Ni'mat Khan ‘Ali had their revenge in verses ridiculing. and 


satirising the fate of the Mughal army. The moral breakdown of others 


took a.more reprehensible shape. Mughal commanders were no longer the 


tough, hardy soldiers of the. days of Babur and Akbar and they adopted 


all. stratagems to shirk arduous, unpleasant tasks. Many a Maratha hill 
fortress captured: after a long and dreary siege was lost because the 


‘Mughal commander was unwilling to- spend the monsoon months in „his 


lonely perch and came down to the plains, while the hardy Marathas, 
awaiting for the opportunity, moved in. "The demoralisation of the army 
was one of the principal factors in the disintegration of the empire." . 


The moral decline of the nobles showed itself, not only in a loss of 
spirit, lack of discipline, laziness, . evasion of duty or even treacherous 
conduct, but made them rapacious and- heartless in dealing with the 
public. The extravagant standards, ‘which Mughal bureaucrats tried to 
maintain, were not possible without corruption, extortion and enrichment 
of officers directly or indirectly at the expense of the State. These evils 
increased ‘as: the Mughal authority. weakened during the eighteenth 
century, but their seeds had been sown in earlier days and they were a 
natural results of the efforts of the officers to maintain standards 
beyond their means. — 

The demoralisation of the Mughal nobility was greatly accelerated by 
the play of economic forces. Extravagant living was facilitated by the 
new sea-borne trade with Europe | which made largescale import of 


European novelties ‘and luxuries possible. Corruption of bureaucracy was 


also engendered by the fall of the value of money, due to the import of 


specie and other factors. The economic structure of the society was ‘also . 
undergoing farreaching changes. The place of Muslims in the vastly 


increased maritime trade was taken by foreigners or their local agents, 
who were Indian Christians or Hindus or Parsis. At the ports or big 
commercial. centers a- new class of .businessmen and financiers was 


- arising, but Muslims. had no share. of, this economic activity. The moral 


decline deepened with the breakdown of the fabric of government, and 
later of society. Even ordinarily society under a despotic regime, largely 


- unregulated by written and enforced civil law, has many ugly features. It 


breeds sycophancy and stunts, moral growth. The position becomes much 
worse when there is little to share, and everybody is cruel and ruthless 
and indulges in unscrupulous struggle to grab what he can. In Muslim 
India of the eighteenth century, the position was saved for some time by 
spiritual influences. Later the reforms of Shah Wali Allah and his sons 
infused a new life among Muslims and provided the basis for the efforts 
of Sayyid Ahmad Brelvi and Sayyid Ahmad Khan. In the later half of the 
eighteenth century, however, it appeared that the political affairs of the 
community were, to quote Keene, in the hands of "an aristocracy without 
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conscience" and were governed by "that base and tortuous selfishness, 
which in the East, more than elsewhere, usually passed for statecraft."" 


These were the basic factors responsible for the downfall of the 
Mughal Empire. Many others were contributory. The fact that after the 
death of Aurangzeb no ruler of the requisite vigour and resourcefulness 
sat on the throne made recovery of the position lost impossible. Even the 
very long life of Aurangzeb was an asset of doubtful value in the last 
stages. He sat on the throne till the age of ninety and though, till the very 
end, he drove himself hard and resolutely, and conscientiously performed his 
duties, he was subject to the laws governing human machinery. When 
Aurangzeb died, his son and successor Bahadur Shah was already an old man 
of sixty. He began well but was on the throne for barely six years before 
death overtook him, and with his death a disastrous chapter opened in 
Mughal annals. : : 


An important factor, which militated against the peaceful continuity 
of the Muslim government, was the absence of a well defined rule of 
succession. Islam had not visualised monarchy, and Muslim Law did..not 
lay down any principles for monarchical succession. The result was that 
every son of a deceased king felt that he had an equal claim to the 
crown, and succession to the throne was invariably accompanied. by 
bloody warfare. "Within a little more than a decade after Aurangzeb's 
death, seven fierce battles for imperial succession occurred, in which 
large numbers of princes and trained soldiers were slain." One of these 
wars brought the Sayyid brothers to the fore, and released forces which 
` struck a devastating blow to the prestige of the Mughal monarchy. Apart 
from this loss of valuable personnel in repeated wars of succession, there 
was a continuous dislocation of administration. A disastrous development 
started when the princes, often viceroys governing vast territories, and 
their supporters, started making deals with the outsiders, to ensure their 
support at the time of the fateful struggle. Shuja' started this in Bengal 
with foreign settlers. Later the Marathas were called in and that was the 
beginning of the end. 


Vincent Smith has stated: that the basic cause of Te decline of the 
Mughal Empire consisted in its "shallow roots," as it "lacked popular 
support, the strength based upon patriotic feelings, and stability founded 
‘upon ancient traditions".”° Edwardes and Garrett have endorsed this view. 
It is, however,totally incorrect. The Mughals, of course came as 
foreigners, but they so completely identified themselves with the 
population here that they ceased to be treated as such. The aim of the 
Mughal kingship was, as pointed out by Sydney Owen, to be "the father 
of all the people," both Hindus and Muslims, and this aim was normally 
pursued. The Mughal Empire, far from having any "Shallow roots," was so 
deeply embedded in the affection of the people that long after it ceased 
to be a major military or political force, it continued to exist mainly 
on account of its prestige and the affection it inspired. Even when the 
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Marathas, the declared enemies of the Mughals, secured real power at 
Delhi, they did not disturb Shah Alam. "The fact that the Mughals had 
never to face any widespread rising, like the Indian Struggle of 1857, 
would itself show how deep-rooted and strong their hold was. 


It has also been stated by Edwardes and Garrett that Aurangzeb's 
"jealous orthodoxy" estranged the Shi'ah Muslim. population and paved 
the way for political disintegration.” The learned historians of Mughal 
rule do not not seem to be aware that , as Hollister points out, the 
majority of Aurangzeb's nobles were Shi'ah. In his early youth-- 
especially when referring to the Shi'ah and Iranians who supported the 
kingdoms of Deccan--he occasionally spoke as a bigoted Sunni, but he 
relaxed after ascending the throne and many of his principal nobles, like 
Mir Jumlah, Amir Khan, Murshid Quli Khan, were known to be Shi'ahs. 
The view that Shi'ah-Sunni differences amongst the nobles led to the 
downfall of the Empire is not borne out by close study. Of course, these 
differences became intensified in the eighteenth century and were 
occasionally exploited by ambitious adventurers--like Safdar Jang and 
"Imad al-Mulk--to promote their personal interests, but by and large they 
remained within manageable limits, and rarely assumed a shape where 
Muslim interests were seriously jeopardised. As Scrafton says: "The 
Mohammadans in other parts of the world are enthusiasts to their 
religion; but here the sects of Osman and Ali never disagree about who 
was the lawful successor to the Caliphate, if they agree about succession 
to the Government they live under."” Mir Jumlah was a Shi'ah, but he 
commanded Aurangzeb's army against his Shi'ah brother, Shah Shuja'. 
Similarly, the Sayyid brothers were Shi'ahs, but in the supreme crisis of 
the day, the leading. Shi'ah noble, Burhan al-Mulk (and many other 
Shi'ahs) sided not with them, but with the Sunni Turani nobles. Another 
crucial moment was, when before the third battle of Panipat in 1761, the 
Marathas tried, by offering every possible bribe and argument, to obtain 
Shuja al-Daulah's support against his hereditary enemy, Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, a Sunni Afghan, but failed. It is unneccessary to go into detailed 
reasons for the situation, but a careful study of the history reveals that, 
although Shi'ah-Sunni differences had ugly possibilities, and at time led 
to strained relations, they did not alter the course of events. 
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Chapter 26 


ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS 


Trade. The financial and commercial sector of national life was, during 
the Mughal rule as under the Sultanate, almost exclusively monopolised by 
Hindus, and was characterised by the same high level of achievement which 
is noticeable under the Mughals, in-other spheres of national activity. Vera 
Anstey, a recognised authority on the economic history of India, has pointed 
out that up to the eighteenth century, Indian methods of production and of 


industrial and commercial organisation could compare with those in any 


other part of the world.” 


The accounts of European travellers bear testimony to the vast 
wealth which Indian merchants, mostly Hindus, accumulated, their 
organisation, and. their ability to control political life through the 
power of their purse. On this point it would be worth- while quoting 
O'Malley at length: 


"Manrique estimated that there were as many as six hundred brokers 


and middlemen at Patna, most of whom were wealthy men. At Agra he - 


met merchants of immense wealth, and, if he can be believed, saw money 
piled up like heaps of grain in their houses. There were some merchant 
princes at the head of firms which had branches in all the main 
commercial centres of the empire, controlled the -wholesale trade, -and 
were advanced enough to use bills of exchange or letters of credit and to 
engage in insurance business, including marine insurance. One of them. 


‘Virji Vora of Surat, who was a banker as ‘well as a merchant,. was 


reputed to be the richest merchant in the world. He was the monopolist 
of European imports on the west coast, being at the head of the 
syndicates which bought up cargoes valued at five hundred thousand 
rupees. In the next century there were, as Burke remarked, merchants 
and bankers who vied in capital with the Bank of England and whose 
credit often supported a tottering state. Prominent among them were the 
Seths of Murshidabad, a Marwari firm of millionaire bankers,, who 
dominated the Indian financial world. They financed both the farmers of 
revenue and the government of Bengal to which they gave bills of 
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exchange at sight of a crore of rupees (equivalent to a million sterling), 
and have been not inaptly called the Rothschilds of India." . 


In British India, not only were higher posts in civil services and army 
reserved for the British until towards the end of the British rule, but the 
British had also a lion's share of the most lucrative spheres of the 
country's commerce, banking and industry. In Muslim India, Hindus were 
supreme in the field of economic activity. If Muslims had advantages in 
higher posts of administration (excluding revenue) and in army, Hindus 
had practically the monopoly of trade and finance. Bernier, writing in the 
days of Aurangzeb, affirms that Hindus possessed "almost exclusively the 
trade and wealth of the country." O'Malley, depending on a 
contemporary Dutch account, says: , 


"In the first half of the seventeenth century it was noticed that 
practically all the industrial workers were Hindu, the Muslims practising 
scarcely an handicrafts except weaving and dyeing, while the subordinate 
operations of trade were carried on by the agency of Hindus, who were 
responsible for all the book keeping, buying, selling and general business 
of brokerage on behalf of the Muslim merchants who employed them. 
Later the Hindus seem to have improved their position, holding the power 
of the purse as financiers, bankers, merchants and traders."" 


It was the normal policy of the Timurid rulers, inside and outside 
India, to encourage trade. In India, Sher Shah Suri had, shortly before 
Akbar, taken far-reaching steps to encourage internal trade by linking up 
distant parts of the country through an efficient system of roads and by 
abolition of inland tolls and duties. The Mughals more than maintained 
Sher Shah's policy, but what distinguishes Mughal rule is -the importance 
which foreign trade attained during this period. It was partly the result 
of the discovery of the sea-route to India, but its progress would have 
been limited if conditions in the country had not favoured foreign trade. 
"The growth of European trade was no merely related to the peace and 
centralisation which followed in the wake of the Mughal rule, but the 
Mughal government took active steps to encourage it from the very 
beginning." Both Akbar and Jahangir interested themselves in the foreign 
sea-borne trade, and Akbar himself took part in commercial activities for 
a time. The extension of foreign trade was primarily due to the fact 
that, with rare exceptions, the Mughals welcomed the foreign trader, 
received him with courtesy and consideration, provided ample protection 
and security for his transaction, and levied very low customs duty 
(usually no more than 2 1⁄2 % ad valorem). Even then largescale foreign 
trade would not have been possible except for. the expansion of 
handicrafts and industry, resulting in large surplus of exportable goods. It 
existed because the country had goods and commodities to offer, and it is 
interesting to note that Indian exports "at that time consisted mostly of 
manufactured articles, and cotton cloth from India was in great demand 
in Europe and elsewhere. Indian trade in dye stuffs centred around 
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indigo, so much sought after by European traders. Saltpetre, pepper, 
spices, opium, sugar, woolen and silk cloth of various kinds, yarn, 
asafoetida (hing), salt, beads, borax, turmeric, lac, sealing wax and drugs 
of various kinds, figured among the articles of export." The principal 
imports were bullion, horses, and a certain quantity of luxury goods for 
the higher classes, like raw. silk, coral, amber, precious stones, superior 
textiles (silk, velvet, brocade, broadcloth), perfumes, drugs, china goods 
and European wines. By and large, however, in return for their goods 
Indian merchants insisted on payment in gold or silver. Naturally this was 
not popular in England and other countries of Europe. Sir Thomas_ Roe 
bitterly complained lamenting that "Europe bleedeth to enrich Asia, ™ but 
the demand for articles supplied by India was so great and her 
requirements of European goods so limited that Europe was obliged to 
trade with India on her own terms, until the eighteenth century when 
special measures were taken in England and elsewhere to discourage the 
demand for Indian goods. 


Industry and Handicrafts. The chief export of India during the 
Mughal rule consisted of textiles. In particular, the manufacture of 
cotton goods had assumed such extensive proportions that, in addition to 
satisfying her own needs, India sent cloth to almost half the world. 
"Besides feeding her own markets, India also supplied the east coast of 
Africa, Arabia, Egypt, Burma, Malacca, the Straits and certain minor 
Asiatic markets." The textile industry, which was well established in 
Akbar's day, continued to flourish under his successors, and soon the 
operations of Dutch and English traders brought India into direct touch 
with Western markets. This resulted in great demand for Indian cotton 
goods from Europe, which naturally increased production at home. Even 
the silk industry--especially in Bengal--was in flourishing condition. In 
fact, Bernier wrote: 


"There is in Bengal such a quantity of cotton and silks, that the 
kingdom may be called the common stockhouse for these two kinds of 
merchandise, not of Hindostan or the Empire of the Great Mogol only, 
but of all the neighbouring kingdoms, and even of Europe" l 


Apart from silk and cotton textiles, other main industries were shawl 
and carpet weaving, woolen goods, pottery, leather goods and articles 
made of wood. Chittagong, owing to its proximity to sources of suitable 
timber, specialised in shipbuilding, and at one time supplied ships to 
distant Istanbul. The commercial side of the industry was in the hands of 
middlemen, but the Mughal government, like earlier Sultans, made its own 
contribution. The Emperor controlled a large number of royal workshops, 
busily turning out articles for his own use, for his household, for the 
court and for the imperial army. Akbar took special interest in the 
development of indigenous industry. He was directly responsible for the 
expansion of silk weaving at Lahore, Agra, Fathpur Sikri and in Gujarat. 
He opened a large number of Karkhanahs at important centres and 
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imported master. weavers from Persia, Kashmir and Turkistan to train - 


local artisans. He also sent envoys to foreign countries to bring their 
products for copying. Haji Habibullah was sent to Goa and a number of 
craftsmen , were sent along with him to acquire the arts of the 
- Europeans. Akbar took so much interest in the indigenous handicrafts and 
industry that he would frequently visit the workshops near the palace and 
sit and relax while watching the artisans at work. This naturally 
encouraged the craftsmen, and their status was raised in the eyes of 
others. Akbar went further. in his efforts to build up various industries, 
like shawl-and carpet-weaving. "In order to foster a demand for such 
goods. Akbar ordered the people of certain ranks to wear particular kinds 
of locally woven coverings -- and order which resulted in the 
establishment of a large number of shawl manufacturers in Lahore; and 
inducements were offered to foreign carpet-weavers. to settle in Agra, 
Fathpur Sikri and Lahore, and manufacture carpets to compete with those 
imported from Persia." l 


These efforts resulted in great expansion of industry. In the course 
of time, foreign traders established close contacts with important 
markets in India and new articles or commodities which were more in 
demand in Western Europe began to be produced in increasing quantities. 


Cities and Towns. All foreign travellers praise the wealth and 
prosperity of Mughal cities and large towns. The Jesuit missionary, 
Monserrate, who accompanied Akbar in his journey to Kabul, stated that 


Lahore in 989/1581 was "not second to any city in Europe or Asia". 


Finch, who travelled in the country in the early days of Jahangir, found 
both Agra and Lahore to be much larger than London, and this testimony 
is supported by others. Other cities like Surat, "a city of good quantity, 
with many fair merchants and houses therein," Ahmadabad, Allahabad, 
Benares and Patna similarly excited the admiration of visitors. The new 
port towns of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, and Karachi developed under 
British rule, but they had their predecessors in Satgaon, Surat, Cambay, 
Lari Bunder and other ports. 


The prosperity of the cities was due to peace and order in the 
country, and to the expansion of industry and commerce in urban areas. 
The efficient system of city government provided by the Mughals greatly 
helped. The pivot of urban administration was the kotwal the city 
governor, who had sweeping executive and judicial powers, but whose 


responsibilities were even greater. It was his duty to prevent and detect: 
crime, to perform many of the functions now assigned to the Municipal: 
Boards, to regulate prices, and, in general, to be responsible for the 


peace and prosperity of the city. The efficient discharge of these 


onerous duties. depended on the personality of the individual city. 


governor, but. the Mughals tried to ensure high standards by making the 
kotwal personally responsible for the property and security of the 
citizens. Akbar had laid down (probably following Sher Shah Suri's 
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example in fixing the responsibility of the village chiefs for thefts and 


robberies on roads passing through their territory), that the kotwal was 


either to recover stolen goods or be responsible for the loss. That this was 
not only a pious hope is borne out by the ‘testimony of several foreign 
travellers, who state that the kotwal was personally liable to make good the 
value of any stolen property which he was unable to recover. Of course, the 
kotwals often found pretexts to evade the ultimate responsibility, but these 
regulations kept them on their toes and the foreign travellers have recorded 
the elaborate measures which they took to prevent thefts. These efforts 
were generally successful. Thefts in the cities were few and foreign visitors 
have recorded that their property was well protected. The extent of 
security which prevailed in large cities made them."reasonably comfortable 
places for residence and business" and naturally contributed to the 
prosperity of these areas. > S 


: The well-protected urban life provided amply scope for the display of 
talent and business skill by local commercial classes. The business acumen 
of hereditary trading classes of India has been highly praised in the past. 
According to one traveller, they were "as subtle as the devil," and their 
organisation on the basis of caste guilds increased their powers. Not only 
were their disputes settled by their panchayats, but they would frequently 
impose pressure on the government by organised action. Foreign visitors 
record that the all-powerful governors and kotwals were very sensitive to 
this, and, in spite of hardships inseparable from a despotic system of 
administration, business communities had their own means of obtaining 


redress and were in a flourishing condition. . 

Rural Area. Conditions in rural areas during the Mughal period. were 
very much the same as at present, with one important difference--Muslim 
rulers had not disturbed the old organisation of villages and State 
activity in rural areas was almost exclusively connected with the 
collection of land revenue. As O'Malley says: 'The administrative 
machinery can scarcely be said to have extended to the villages." The 
villages had their own panchayats to settle their disputes, and existed 
as small, autonomous village republics as they had done in ancient times. 


‘So long as the land revenue "was: paid, and so long as there was no 


disturbance of the peace, endangering the general security or outbreaks 


‘of the crime preventing the safety of travellers and merchants, the. 
villagers were left to manage their own affairs, with headmen and 


councils of ‘elders to try their petty cases, and village watchmen to 


‘prevent crime." The State impinged very little on village life, except 


for the collection of land revenue, but land revenue was also very often 
recovered on a village basis rather than from individuals, and the age-old 


arrangements. were preserved. The incidence of land revenue (at least 
theoretically) was substantially higher under the Mughal and in Hindu 
‘States (like Vijayanagar) than in British India, but the State undertook 
concerted measures to improve the condition of the peasantry. Apart from 


remission. or reduction of land revenue when crops failed, there was 
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reduction in- government demand even when, on account of bumper crops, 
prices fell. For example, between 993/1585 and 999/1590 very large sums 
had to be written off because a series of exceptionally good harvests had 
resulted in a surplus and peasants could not sell their crops. The State 
also advanced loans to the cultivators and occasionally provided seeds 
and implements for digging wells. 


The collectors were required to follow and active policy of 
agricultural development-to bring waste-lands under plough and to 
increase the area of more valuable crops. For these purposes they could 
reduce the rates ordinarily charged and they could also advance the 
capital required.” Loans advanced to cultivators for seeds implements. 
bullocks, or digging of wells were called Taqavi --an expression which 
has continued in modern land revenue administration. 


As Moreland and Chatterjee say: "The absence of agrarian trouble . 


suggests that the peasants, as a whole, were contented," but their lot, as 
that of the present-day cultivator, depended on the vagaries of. the 
monsoon, must have been a hard one. There is some basis for believing 
that the Mughals concentrated more on the welfare and embellishment of 
the towns and cities than on villages where age-old institutions were 
allowed to hold their sway. 


General Health and Medical Services. One remarkable feature of the 
times noticed by many foreign travellers was the good health of the local 
inhabitants. Fryer, writing of mortality among the English at Bombay and 
adjacent parts says:'....the country people lived to a good old age, 
supposed to be the reward of their temperance". Bernier also speaks of 
"general habits of sobriety among the people," though this did not apply 
to a few amongst the upper classes or the royal family. The European 
travellers found "less. vigour among the people than in the colder 
climates, but greater enjoyment of health". From their accounts, even 
the climate would appear to have been healthy "Gout, Stone complaints 
in the kidneys, catarrh,...are nearly unknown' and persons who arrive in 
the country affected with any of these disorders soon experience a 
complete cure". The Mughal emphasis on physical fitness and 


encouragement of out-of-door games also raised the general standard of . 


health. Everyone was trained to be a soldier, and was expected to be a 
good rider, a keen shikari and able to distinguish himself in indigenous 
games. Ovington found that the English at Surat were 'much less 
-vigorous and athletic in their bodies than Indians". Of course, in the 
eleventh/seventeenth century there was excessive drinking amongst 
Europeans which made them an easy prey to ill-health in the tropics. 


‘Public hospitals had been provided in Muslim India, at least since the 
` days of Firuz Tughluq, and, though it would be ridiculous to compare 
them with the arrangements introduced during the British period, the 
system seems to have extend during the Mughal period. Jahangir states in 


his Tuzuk that on his accession to the throne, he ordered the 
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establishment, at government expense, of hospitals in large cities. "That 
this was not merely a vainglorious and hypocritical order not intended to 
be translated into practice is- fully borne out by the evidence of the 
Mi'rat-i-Ahmadi. We are told that hospitals were established by ‘the 
imperial Government for the treatment of the sick and those who could 
not maintain themselves or bear the expenses of treatment.There was a 
physician-in-chief, and several. others under him,of both the Ayurvedic 
and ‘the: Yunani systems. They were paid by the government and 2,000 
rupees annually was granted for the distribution of medicines. It is 
unfortunate that the contemporary Muslim chroniclers never thought of 
including such matters of social importance in their records.""” 


Social Conditions. A comparison of social conditions under Mughals’ 


` with those of modern times would show that there had been a slow but 


visible change, particularly among upper and educated classes. In the 
Mughal period early marriage was very much in vogue amongst Hindus. 
For girls, seven was considered to be the ideal age for marriage and the 
age-limit of twelve could be crossed only at the cost of grave social 
opprobrium. Monogamy was the norm but polygamy was by no means 
rare--especially amongst the rich. Marriage negotiations were undertaken 


. by the professional broker or friends of either party. Marriage 


ceremonies were more or less the same as observed at present and the 
character of the average Indo-Pakistani home and the socio-ethical ideas 
which influenced it have not undergone any fundamental change. The 
son's duty to his parents and the wife's duty to her husband were viewed 
almost as: religious obligation. The household of the polygamist was a 


-proverbial home of troubles superstitions played a prominent part in the 


daily life of the people. Charms were used, not merely to ensnare a 
restive husband, but also to secure such other ends as the birth of a son 
or the cure of a disease.The fear of the evil eye was ever present, and 
the young child was considered particularly susceptible. People believed 
in all sorts of omens, and-astrologers were very much in demand even at 
the Mughal court. S 


~The well-to-do Hindu city-dwellers wore ‘tussore dhotis and khwasa 


Cloth. "On festive occasions men wore trousers called ijars and qaba or 
long tunic of muslin after the Mughal style. The ijars were worn very 
narrow and long with plenty of lines and creases. The richer classes 
(among the Hindus) has actually adopted ijar. Shirt (jama) and cabava 
with a turban as their habitual outfit. But most of them put on white 
stuffs and their turbans were smaller and their breeches shorter than 


-those of Muslims. They also wore stockings under Muslim influence, but 
-these stockings, it seems, were of leather." i 


© Muslim aristocrats and offices lived in grand style’ and almost made 


a cult of display. "Even in the God-forsaken corners of the country, their 


Se 


Se 
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ams or bathrooms, a rare luxury in Bengal, while in the. 
ee Be ‘Mirzas there were even audience-halls decorated with. rich; 
cushions and canopies. The houses of the Muslim gentry were big. and: 
spacious with beautiful apartments and halls. Many of these. were : 
flatroofed and had beautiful gardens, green arbours _and even. covere 
walks. Some even had bathing pools and fish ponds. Rich Persian carpets 
and fine mats covered the floor in the houses of the rich..The Muslim. 


‘had benches and stools as well, but they preferred to sit cross-legged on, 


nd carpets. The Muslims generally shaved their heads and. kept: 
eae The o to-do amongst them put silver on large -Rabas aE -of. 
finest cotton cloth, silk stuffs or gold and of all the costliest. h gs: 
These dresses came down to the knee, were folded around the neck = 
were attached in front from top to bottom. Red and white silken sashes 


with tasseles, from which would hang beautiful scimitars, were | also l 


used." , 
eti he Muslim upper 
The grave manners and the elaborate etiquette of the. 4 1 UE 
classes reaa foreign visitors. In social gatherings they spoke. "in a 
very low voice with much order, moderation, gravity and. r 
Betel and betelnut were presented to visitors, and they escorted ve : 
much civility at the time of departure. Rigid forms were observe pe 
meals. Dice was the favoured indoor game, while polo or chaugan, Oh 
which there was a special playground even at Dacca, elephant fights, 
hunting excursions and picnics were the popular outdoor pastimes. $ e 
grandees rode in Palkis, preceded by uniformed mounted servants.. | tany 
“drove in fine, two-wheeled carts, carved with gilt and gold, covered in 
silk, and drawn by two little bulls which could race with the : fastest 
H = y a vee one me 
horses." . . T : f 
7 i i i f six and eight, 
“ Muslims betrothed their children between the ages of si ght 
but the marriage was generally not solemnisedbefore they had attained 
the age of puberty. Among the richer classes both polygamy an ee 
are said to have been very common. Schouten notes that if a wife cou 
prove before the qadi that she had been ill-treated by her husband or 
that he did not provide her with maintenance, she could. secure 
issolution of her marriage. em ! W 
KET mother while the boys stayed with the divorced husband. . Purdah 
was observed very strictly. ; aiio pesn wee DES ae 
iti i ite ie systematic’~efforts made by 
sition of Hindus. In spite of the systematic “etiorts | 2b 
hace to Be Muslim Law to the affairs’ A the Te mE 
i i i had been- evolved ir | 
of Hindus greatly improved. Islamic Law had n i Pen 
( imari i late the affairs ‘of: a 
and was primarily intended to _ regulate | fa of: 
eon E Muslim society. Its effective oa to S 
i i i - lim population, occa 
India, with a predominantly non Mus ae 
i i j flicts, but. from, Akbar's, day 
ifficult problems and even involved conflicts, Dut Irom. ione n 
ee of ‘its provisions concerning non-Muslims remained in abeyance 


In such cases the female children..went with . 


i à 
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except under Aurangzeb. The Mughal administration was more 
systematically organised than the Sultanate, but the position of Hindus 
during this period was decidedly better than during the earlier reign. As 
pointed out by Sri Ram Sharma, the position of Hindus in State services 
in the reign of Shah Jahan was much better than the position of the 
Indians under the British, until the formation of the caretaker 
government on the very eve of the independence of India. Of course, 
they paractically monopolised trade and finance. Even in less material 
affairs we see a new vigour and vitality amongst Hindus. The widespread 
religious movements, engendered by contact between Islam and Hinduism, 
had produced a new religious zeal amongst the masses not possible under 
the older Brahmanism which was exclusive in outlook. 


The Muslim historians ignore all signs of religious revival amongst 
Hindus, but there is enough evidence about its vigour and extent. The 
new regional literature, e.g. of Bengal and Maharashtra, which owed not 
a little to the new movement, is a clear mirror of what was taking place 


` in Hindu society. Hindu activities in Bengal, which have been more 


thoroughly studied than of other areas, indicate not only the rise of a 
new literature, but an era of extensive temple-building and a vigorous 


intellectual life. According to Roychaudhuri, "following the organisation 


of Bengal Vaishnavism into a well-ordered sect and the simultaneous 
consolidation of Mughal rule, a large number of temples were built during 
the comparatively peaceful and prosperous years of the later seventeenth 
century." The significance of this phenomenon becomes clear if it is 
remembered that practically throughout the second half of the 
seventeenth century, Aurangzeb remained on the throne of Delhi and is 
stated to have followed a ceaseless campaign of temple destruction! The 
developments. in intellectual life were equally noteworthy. The rise of 
Navadipa as "a great centre of Sanskritic" learning and ‘the vogue of 
Navyanyaya (new logic) belong to this period. 


In relation to Islam, Hinduism was exhibiting a new vigour, greater 
self-confidence and even a spirit of aggressive defiance. Hinduism is not 
a missionary religion, and it is often thought that during Muslim rule 
conversions were only from Hinduism to Islam. This is, however, not true. 
Hinduism was by now very much on the offensive and was absorbing a 
number of Muslims. When Shah Jahan was returning from Kashmir, in the 
sixth year of his reign, he discovered earlier that Hindus of Bhadauri and 
Bhimbar forcibly married Muslim girls and converted them to their own 
faith. They were cremated at their death according to Hindu rites. 
Jahangir had tried to stop this practice but with no success. Shah Jahan 
also issued orders declaring such marriages unlawful. "So widespread was 
this practice of converting Muslim girls to Hinduism that these orders 
discovered more than four thousand such women."” Many such instances 
were found in Gujarat and other parts of the former Punjab. Partly to 
deal with such cases, and partly to conform to his early notions of an 
orthodox Muslim king, Shah Jahan opened a department to deal with 
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conversions. According to Sri Ram Sharma, after the tenth year of his 
reign, Shah Jahan seems to have left the proselytising activities of 
Hindus alone, but they continued. Even later, we come across several 
cases of the conversion of Muslims not recorded by court historians. A 
large number of Muslims--including at least two Muslim nobles, Mirza 
Salih and Mirza Haidar--were converted to Hinduism by the Vairagis.’ 

When the Sikh Guru Har Gobind took up his residence at Kiratpur in the 
Punjab, sometime before 1645, he succeeded in converting a large number 
of Muslims. According to the Dabistan-i Madhahib, not a Muslim was left 
between the hills near Kiratpur and the frontiers of Tibet and Khotan.” 
His predecessor, Guru Arjun, "had incurred Jahangir's displeasure on 
account of his proselytising activities. Some Muslims accepted him as 
their religious leader and thus came to renounce Islam". Besides, Muslims 
were paying homage to Hindu holy places, and, as recorded by Jahangir in 


‘his Tuzuk, Hindu shrines of Kangra and Mathura attracted a number of 


Muslim pilgrims.  : . 

The Hindu position was so strong that at a number of places they 
defied Aurangzeb's orders for the collection of jizyah. For example, on 
28 January 1693, the Amin-i Jizyah for the province of Malwa sent a 
soldier to collect jizyah from the jagir of one Devi Singh. "When he 


reached the place, Devi Singh's men fell upon him, pulled his beard and. 


hair, and sent him back empty-handed. The Emperor thereupon ordered a 
reduction in the jagir of Devi Singh."~ Earlier, another Amin had fared 
much worse. He himself proceeded to the jagir of a mansabdar to collect 
the tax, and in these efforts was killed by the Hindu mansabdar, Similar 
opposition was offered to the orders for the destruction of the newly- 


built temples. "In March, 1671, it was reported that a Muslim officer who. 


had been sent to demolish the Hindu temples in and around Ujjain was 
killed with many of his followers on account of the riot. that had 
followed his attempts at destroying the temples there." an ii 


Udaipur was at war with Delhi and, during the operations, some 
temples were destroyed. "Bhim, a younger son of the Rana, retaliated by 
attacking Ahmadnagar and demolishing many mosques, big and small, 
there." At places such incidents occurred without any provocation. We. 
have referred to the letters of the Mujaddid indicating how Muslims. were 
hindered in the performance of their religious. worship during the reign of 


Jahangir. During the reign of Aurangzeb, "in Gujarat somewhere near. 


Ahmadabad, kolis seem to have taken possession of a mosque. and 
prevented Friday prayers there. Imperial orders were thereupon issued to 


the provincial officers in Gujarat to secure the use of the mosque for | 


Friday prayers." 


The Muslim historians, in order to show the extreme orthodoxy of 
Aurangzeb, have recorded many reports of temple destruction. On a 


closer scrutiny, however, there seem to be good grounds for believing 
that all the reports were not correct, and quite often no action was 


ope Nee cease 


i. 
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taken on imperial orders. For example, we read about ion o 
the same temple at Somnath during -the reigns of n ga 
: Aurangzeb. The second destruction took place, Sri Ram Sharma thinks as 
the temple had been repaired.” The greater likelihood is that in this and 
in many similar cases, in spite of orders, no destruction ever took place 
The reports of the Muslim historians are not confirmed by other data 
relating to Aurangzeb. "If the English factors are to be believed, his 
(Aurangzeb's) officers allowed the Hindus to take back their temples 
ssh them ory poset of large sums of money." In course of time in 
u areas o emples were not t : . 
closed as Gnanthoeised tee a ye ee ere 


As a matter of fact, if the situation is closely examined. i 
that the Mujaddid's complaint that under Muslim rule, aie parse ‘in 
Hind-Pakistan, Islam’ was in need of greater protection than other 
religions, does hot appear to have been completely unfounded. Aurangzeb 
of course, tried to arrest and even reverse this trend, and some other 
rulers also had occasional spells of Islamic zeal, whether due to political 
or religious motives. But by and large, it is perhaps fair to say that 
during Muslim rule, Islam suffered from handicaps and discrimination 
which almost outweighed the advantages it enjoyed as the relicion of the 
ruling dynasty. This paradox becomes intelligible if the basic Muslim 
political theory is kept in mind, under which non-Muslim communities, zo 
long as they paid certain taxes, were left to manage their own affairs. 
This local. and ‘communal autonomy severely circumscribed the sovereigi:ty 
of the Muslim State, and in most matters the caste guilds and the village 
panchayats exercised real sovéfeignty, which they naturally utilised to 
safeguard their creed and way of life. It was this power which enabled 
them to evade, ignore or even defy unwelcome orders frem the capital. A 


curious light on the situation, as it actually existed in the co i 
( ne count is 
-thrown by the penalties and economic losses which a Hindu h24 to. ait Pi 


on adoption so Islam. Practically till the end of Muslim rule, a Hindu who 
became a Muslim automatically lost all claim to 
Professor Roychaudhury says: . l l eee 


"That in India conversion was not so brisk was partly due t 
reluctance of the rulers to permit the enjoyment of wall the Spine 
privileges and rights which a convert had before his admission to Islam, 
though he was at once given all the economic privileges and rights under 
the Muslim personal law. A Dhimmi who turned a Muslim had to surrender 
his rights to ancestral and family property." 


This extraordinary position was a natural result of the applicati 
us extrao: A : pplication of 
the Hindu law, which, according to the Muslim legal system, governed 
Hindu society even under Muslim governments, and under which. apostasy 
resulted in disinheritance. In the last days of Muslim rule, Shah Jahan, 


‘who began as an orthodox king, tried to redress the balance by issuing 


orders that "family pressure should not prevent a Hindu from being 
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admitted to Islam" and laid. down that a convert should not be 
disinherited. Whether these orders could overcome, except in a few 
glaring case forced upon the attention of the gadis, the subtle but solid 
pressure of "the joint family system" and the power of the caste 
panchayats must remain a matter of speculation. 


The question, however, of the handicaps of advantages of one 
community against another is not so basic. It concerns only unusual and 
abnormal events or periods, but the important fact is that during normal 
times such conditions of harmony and unusual tolerance prevailed in the 
- Indo-pak ‘subcontinent, as did not exist anywhere else and were a 
constant puzzle, even annoyance, to European visitors. "The Jesuits, 
unaccustomed to religious liberty, as they had been in Europe, seem to 
have been as much dazzled by the toleration granted by Jahangir as they 
had been with Akbar."”’ The comments of contemporary foreign travellers 
are, indeed, most interesting and revealing. Almost every one of them had 
commented: on the general religious tolerance and religious liberty 
enjoyed by non-Muslims under Muslim rule. As we shall see, some of them 
got into difficulties on account of the official ban on the slaughter of 
animals held sacred by Hindus. The Jesuit Fathers, of course, bemoaned 
and criticised this policy of tolerance of all religions. They declared the 
destruction of Hindu temples by Muslims "a praiseworthy action" and 
criticised their "carelessness"? in allowing public performance of Hindu 
sacrifices and religious practices. When Akbar granted the followers of 
the Raushaniyyah sect "freedom to follow their religion and to obey and 
reverence the son of their prophet (as they called him)," they were 
frankly critical. Monserrate sadly commented: "He (Akbar) cared little 
that in allowing everyone to follow his own religion he was in eee 
violating all religions." 


Even in Aurangzeb's reign a cow could not be slaughtered even in 
important places like Surat. Attempts made by English factors to obtain 
beef by slaughtering cows often led to riots. "In Surat the Hindus paid a 
fixed sum to the Mohammadans in return for sparing the cows. In 1608 a 
riot was caused at Surat by a drunken sailor Tom Tucker who killed a 
calf. Similar occurrences at Karwar and Honavar led to outbreaks, in one 
of which the whole factory was murdered."” Della Vaile noticed 
prohibition of cow-slaughter in Bombay, but nothing brings out the true 
nature of the Mughal administration and its solicitude for the 
susceptibilities of Hindus than the experience of the Portuguese 
missionary traveller, Manrique, about whom O'Malley writes: 


"In a village where he stopped for the night, one of his followers, a 
Musalman, killed two peacocks, birds sacred in the eyes of Hindus, and 
did his best to conceal the traces of his deed by burying their feathers. 
The sacrilege was, however, detected, the whole party arrested, and the 
offender sentenced to have a hand amputated, though this punishment 
was eventually commuted to a whipping by the local official, who 
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„explained that the Emperor had taken an oath that he and his successors 


would let the Hindus live ages their own laws and customs and tolerate no 


‘breach of. them." 


In one ‘important sphere, however, the Mughal government did its 
best to stop an old Hindu practice. This was sati, i.e. "widow burning". 


‘The Muslim rulers had been actively discouraging it from the beginning, 
“but,” according ` to European travellers, it was totally suppressed by 
‘Aurangzeb. Akbar had issued general orders prohibiting sati and in one 


noteworthy case personally intervened, by rapid marches, to save a 
Rajput princess from. immolating herself on the bier of her husband. 


“Similar efforts continued to be made in the succeeding reigns. According 


to Pelsaert, "Governors did their best to dissuade widows. .from 


` immolating themselves, but by Jahangir's orders were not allowed to 
- ‘withhold their sanction if their resolution could not be shaken. Travernier 
(writing in the reign of Shah Jahan), observed that widows who had 
children were not allowed in any circumstances to burn, and that in other 


cases "governors did not readily give permission, but could be bribed to 
do so". Aurangzeb was most forthright in his efforts to stop sati. 
According to Manucci, on his return from Kashmir (December 1663), he 


“issued an order that in all lands under Mughal control, never again 
. should the. officials allow a woman to be burnt". Manucci adds" "This 
order endures to this day." 


As pointed out by Sarkar,” "this 
humanitarian order," though not mentioned in the formal histories is 


- recorded: in the official guide-books of the reign (Dastur al-. Amal, 
` 1030). -Of course, the possibility of an evasion of government orders, 
© e.g. through payment of bribes, exists--and continues to exist~today--but 
=: European travellers clearly record that, for all practical purposes, sati 
» had.ceased to be practised by the end of Aurangzeb's reign. Ovington says 
- in his Voyage to Surat (1689): 


"Since’ the Mahometans became Masters of the India, | this execrable 


~ custom is much abated, ‘and almost laid aside, by the orders which nobobs 
“ receive for suppressing and extinguishing it in all their provinces. And now 
“itis very rare, except it be. some Rajahs' wives, that the Indian women burn 
at all.’ te 


Mughal Way of Life. ne knew the Mughal rulers only as "the Grand 
Mughals". They ruled a vast empire and maintained a splendid court. This 
has tended to obscure those spiritual and humane qualities which 
characterised the Mughal way of life and have endeared the Mughal 
Tahdhib-o Tamaddun (Mughal culture) to the succeeding generations of 


-. Hindus and Muslims. The activity round the royal court, though important, 
-represents a limited sphere of national life. The greatness of the Mughals 
lay in the fact that their influence permeated the entire society. They 


exercised a powerful integrating influence, and eave the society harmony, 


dignity. and poise. - 


os 
he 
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The human and spiritual traditions of the Mughals:began with. Babur, 
the founder of the dynasty. A hard-bitten realist and a soldier of fortune, 
Babur had also a tender heart. The story of his death, which he courted 
to bring his son's sufferings on himself, shows the inner character of the 


man. He also had a marked spiritual and religious streak, which evinced 
itself in his translation of the works of the Naqshbandi saint Khwajah 


'Ubaid Allah Ahrar, and the devotion he displayed to his teachings. His - 


successor Humayun was a weak ruler and a poor general, but the 
forbearance he showed to his brothers also reflects his gentle nature. 
Akbar's spiritual interests are well known. They led him_astray, and 
created many problems. But the spiritual ideals which he. placed. before 
himself and: others had an ennobling effect on the society. He was large- 
hearted and intensely humane. Indeed, it is difficult not to admire the 
humanity of a mighty ruler who would go and sit among the artisans of 
the royal workshop and discuss their work with. them. Even the hard 
drinking Jahangir had great magnanimity of character. As Abu al-Fadl 
` says, this was for the Mughals an. essential qualification for a monarch, 
and even for the nobility. Lee! 


These qualities represented the ideals held dearest in the Indo-Pak 
subcontinent. The Mughals valued and nourished them, till they permeated 
in some degree the entire society, Not that there was nothing sordid or 
selfish. The common people suffered from poverty, superstition and 
disease. The court life, although distinguished by great politeness and 
dignity of manners, was also marked by hypocrisy, intrigue and a 
sickening atmosphere of sycophancy. This was, however, only.a part of 
the picture and a side which came to the fore in the later: days. From 
the days of Jahangir a marked demoralisation set in, but it’ would-be 
unfair to ignore the counteracting influences. The rulers generally 
accepted high and noble spiritual standards which they tried to maintain 
and there. were other disciplining forces. Religion may have accounted for 
superstitions, but it also. helped the maintenance. of proper moral 


standards. Until the increase of foreign trade brought European rarities — 


and novelties to the subcontinent, and exercised a “great corrupting 
influence on bureaucracy, the life even of the nobility was simple. Their 
` requirements had to be mainly confined to what was produced within the 
subcontinent, and with Muslim and Hindu emphasis on the simplicity of 


life and the transitory nature of the world, living was essentially simple. . l 


This was, of course, true mainly of. the general public.” The 
orderliness, dignity and poise of the Mughal court set the tone for 
society, and widespread spiritual influences. gave mental peace and poise. 
The sufi emphasis was: not on the increase. of wants but on. their 
reduction and a peaceful philosophical attitude of mind was encouraged. 
‘Study of ethical works like Gulistan, Bostan, Akhlaq-i Jalali, Akhlaq-i 


Nasiri, and Anwar-i Suhaili was common during the period, and had a © 


healthy moral influence. There were some ugly scars on the face of 
society but by and large a happy and healthy equilibrium had been 
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achieved. People had learnt to live gracefully and usefully, within limited 
means. Even outsiders could not help "imbibing genuine respect and 
admiration for the simple dignity of their lives, the quiet courtesy of 
their _ Manners, their uncomplaining endurance of hardships, their 
unbounded hospitality, and the feeling for spiritual values, which, in spite 
of gross superstitions, is unmistakable in the Indian atmosphere". 


‘The greatest exponent of the Mughal way of life was a Mughal-- 
Ghalib. He was born long after the sun of Mughal glory had set and he 
lived to see the exile of Bahadur Shah. His basic financial resources 
were very meagre--sixty-two rupees and eight annas a month! Still, he 
managed to maintain a dignified existence and enshrine in his works the 
n of Mughal culture and the beauty and dignity of the Mughal way of 

e. 
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Chapter | 27 


ART AND CULTURE. 


The "Great Mughals" had raised a noble edifice. Not. ‘only ‘aid they 
build up a vast empire and administer it on principles of religious 
toleration and fairplay, rare in those days, but their. achievements in the 
culttiral sphere were equally striking. In the field of architecture they 
have left masterpieces, which continue to excite the wonder | and 
admiration of the. world. Their paintings | received ‘tributes from 
Rembrandt and Sir Josua Reynolds, two of the greatest artists of. the 
West. In Persian literature, Mughal India excelled contemporary Tran 
itself, and, although its ornate prose and poetic conceits are not popular 
today, the sabk-i Hindi (the Indian school) exercised’ powerful: influence 
even in distant Turkey. This was also the period of’ the- growth’ of ‘the 
regional languages--of Tulsi Das and Sur. Das, Khushhal. Khan: Khattak and 
Rahman Baba, Shah 'Abd al-Latif and Warith: Shah, and of the: rise ana 
growth of Urdu. 


Education. We have dealt with the changes which took place in the 
educational curriculum, and the impetus which ‘the ma'qulat, viz. mental 
sciences like logic, philosophy, » and ‘'‘ilm al-kalam (scholastic. theology) 
received © during Akbar's reign. About the same time; a> marked 
improvement is noticeable in the teaching of religious ‘sciences: This was 
due to Akbar's conquest. of Gujarat and the opening up’ of ports like 
Cambay and Surat to those scholars from Northern India’ who wished to 
go to Hijaz for further study of Arabic and Islamic ‘sciences: The 
standard of learning in these subjects rose and we come across scholars 
like Shaikh 'Abd al-Haqq Muhaddith (958-1052/1551-1642) in this” age. 
The extensive study of Hadith in which. Indian scholars were to 
distinguish themselves in the twelfth-eighteenth century, ‘began about this 
time and was due to contact with Arabia. There was vigorous educational 
and literary activity during the Mughal period at the capital and at oe 
centres like Sialkot, Lahore, Ahmadabad, and: Burhanpur,. and, : 
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Rawlinson has pointed out, "the high degree of culture in Mughal India 
was largely the result of the excellent system. of education". 


Bernier was, however, critical of the educational methods and 
arrangements in the Mughal Empire. He was acquainted with the 


improvements in pedagogy, introduced into Europe after the Renaissance, 


Shirazi in the days of Akbar. Geography had practically no place in the 


Curriculum, | with the result’ that people were ignorant of geographical 


different parts of the’ Empire, and in the later part of the Mughal rule, 
books appeared’ giving what may be called geographical information, but 


these were not very scientific and did not generally become current 


Itogether ignored. ans 
_. Besides, education was. not systematised,..and, although State: gave 
_ away large sums in rent-free grants to: the ulema setting: up madrassahs 
and ‘teaching: pupils, there was no. Separate department: of education.: No 
regular. annual | examinations.. were held, and, of: course, there were no 
"inspirations" by: higher: authorities. ‘to ensure: maintenance „of uniform 
standards. ee 


x It is ‘Senerally., thought that. Muslim education decayed with the 
decline of Muslim rule, but the actual position. was- just. the. reverse. The 


and.: foundations, : like.. colleges 
established: . by Ghazi-ud-din, Khan Firuz. Jang, Sharaf al-Daulah and 
‘Raushan-al-Daulah in - Delhi, belong to . this period. :; Even. . the 
Standardisation of. the éducational curriculum was accomplished in the 
twelfth/eighteenth century. The Dars-i. Nizamiyyah, named after Mulla 
Nizam-ud-din (d. 1161/ 1748). of Farangi. Mahal, provided instruction. in 
grammar, rhetoric, Philosophy, logic, ‘scholasticism, tafsir (commentary: on 
the Qur'an), figh (Islamic jurisprudence), Hadith: and. mathematics. . This 
curriculum had been criticised for containing too many books on grammar 
and- logic: andin general for- devoting too much attention to formal 
‘Subjects and too -little to. useful Secular subjects like history and natural 
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Sleeman noticed in the next century. In the period in which’ it was 
systematised, it was perhaps reasonably adequate for the’ average 
student. Those wishing to Specialise or pursue a particular branch of 
knowledge went to the specialists in that subject. Dars-i Nizamiyyah may 


be considered as "the General Course". The needs of the students, 


specially interested in religious subjects, were better served at 
institutions like Madrassah-i Rahimiyyah, the forerunner’ of the modern 
seminary of Deoband, where tafsir and Hadith were the principal subjects 
of study, but for those needing general mental training, and qualifying 
for the posts of munshis, qadis or even general State service, Dars-i 
Nizamiyyah provided a Satisfactory: basis and has been. replaced only: in 


modern times. Sleeman has’ paid high tribute to the quality of Muslim 


education in India: 


He who holds an office worth twenty rupees a month commonly gives his 
Sons an education equal to that of a Prime Minister. They learti, through 
the medium of Arabic and Persian languages, what young men in our 
colleges learn through those of Greek and Latin--that is, grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic. After his seven years of study, the -young 
Muhammadan binds his turban upon a head almost as well filled with ‘the 


things which appertain to these branches of knowledge as the young man’ 


raw from Oxford--he will talk as fluently about Socrates: and Aristotle, 
Plato and Hippocrates, Galen and Avicenna ' (alias Sugrat, . Aristatalis, 
Aflatun, Buqrat, Jalinus and Sina)... ." bar ol. a. a a repr 


Sleeman writes elsewhere: 


"The best of us Europeans feel our deficiencies in conversation with. 
Muhammadans of high rank. and education, when we are called upon to. 


talk subjects beyond the eyeryday occurrences of life. .A Muhammadan 
gentleman of education is tolerably acquainted with astronomy, „as it was 
taught by Ptolemy, with the logical ethics of Aristotle, with the works of 
Hippocrates and Glen, through those of Avicenna, or, as they. call. him, 


them in modern times."" 
The position i 


= 


and so far’ as ancient and medieval philosophy is concerned, there was. 


much diffusion of knowledge through Arabic and Persian sources, but new 
subjects like geography did find their way into the curriculum, and there 


was no modernisation of the educational system, such as.was taking place. 


in Europe. 


[ Ch. 27. 
sciences or even religious subjects like tafsir and Hadith. But it: provided 


good mental discipline and ‘its general adoption was responsible for’ the . 
- widespread interest in intellectual’. and. philosophical matters, which 


s that there was widespread enthusiasm for education, 


£ 
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Education in Muslim India was not confined to. men only. In. the 
Mughal period, we come across scholarly and cultured. princesses, and. 
women saints. "Women, owing to. the purdah system, could not attend 
public. institutions, but. in nearly every nobleman's establishment a school- 
mistress or governess was kept. Muhammadan noblemen demanded culture 
in their. _ wives, and Akbar, always in advance of his age, built a girls’ 
school , at -Fathpur Sikri. Many Muhammadan women were patrons of 
literature and themselves writers. The memoirs of Gulbadan Begum, 
Akbar's aunt, are well known and his foster mother Maham Anaga, 
endowed a college. at Delhi. Akbar's wife Salima Sultana, the famous 
Empress. Mumtaz Mahal, and Aurangzeb's sister, the Princess Jahanara 
Begum, were poetesses of note. Muhammadan women, despite purdah, 
governed empires and led armies in the field; among these, the Sultana 
Raziya of Delhi, Chand Bibi, the heroic defender of Ahmadnagar, and the. 
masterful Nur Jahan, were the most distinguished. " Aurangzeb did not 
encourage poetry at his court, but his own daughter, Zeb al-Nisa', was a 
por toss of merit. 


The spread of knowledge and intellectual development are linked up 
with the growth of libraries. Printing was not introduced in Northern India 
till after the end of the Muslim rule, but -hundreds of katibs (calligraphists) 
were available in every big city, and no Muslim noble would be considered 
cultured, unless he possessed a good library. Many had magnificent 
collections. "The imperial palaces contained immense libraries. According to 
Father Manrique, the library of Agra in 1641 contained 24,000 volumes, and 
was valued at six and a half million tipess or nearly three-quarters. ofa 
million sterling. nê ; 


Philosophy. The philosontiy which was studied in Muslim-India, as in 
other parts of the Muslim world, was derived from Persian and Arabic 
writers, but was, like the current "Yunani" system of medicine, ultimately 
Greek, being "little more than a modification of the Neo-Platonism of the 
fifth and sixth centuries which combined Aristotelianism with the mysticism 
of Iamblichus. . . the philosophers while accepting the Aristotelian doctrine 
of emanations, gave their chief attention to the Aristotelian aspect of the 
system; the sufis, on the other hand, while acquiescing in the Aristotelian 
explanations of natural phenomena, devoted themselves almost exclusively 
to: the theosophical side". 


: ‘The study. of: philosophy was ubdiyided into. ae major subdivisions, 


namely, "Theoretic or- Speculative Philosophy" (Hikmat-i Naziryyah), 
which treated of matters beyond human control, and. "Practical 
Philosophy" (Hikmat-i 'Amaliyyah), which treats of matters within human 
control. Each of these has three subdivision. Those of theoretic 
philosophy are: (1) 'Metaphysics" or "theology" (‘Ilm-i Ilahi), which 
treats of: ‘beings essentially incorporeal, as the First Cause (Mabda'-i 
Awwal), the intelligences and the Souls. (2) Mathematics ('Ilm-i 
Riyadi). ” Which treats of things conceivable by the mind as existing apart 


k, 
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from the-matter, but which. can have. no objective. existence save in 
matter, such as quantities and magnitudes : and geometrical figures. This 
subdivision . had. four departments, . namely, .astronomy,. geometry, 
arithmetic and. music. (3) Physics ("Ilm-i Tabi'i), which deals with things 
not to be conceived as existing apart from matter, as the Four Elements 
and all composed of them. l . 


The three subdivisions of - Practical Philosophy. a are: (1) Ethics ('I Im-i 
Akhlaq), which treats ‘of the duty of man considered as an individual, (2) 
"Economics" ('Ilm-i Tadbir al-Manzil), which treats of duty of- man 
considered as a member of a family or household, (3) Politics ('Ilm-i 
Tadbir al-Madinah) which treats of the duty of man considered as a 
member. of a community or State. 


-The above system of philosophy was citen in most Islamic countries 
and in Muslim India. Even religious writers like Shah Wali. Allah were 
well acquainted with its concepts. It finds an echo in. such. standard. 
books as Akhlaq-i Jalali, and could be traced to very early Arabic or even 
Greek works. There are, however, indications to show that at least some 
intellectuals of Mughal India tried to keep themselves abreast ofthe 
progress of modern Philosophy in Europe. Bernier who was very critical 
of the state of education in India admits that at least two’ nobles at- 
Aurangzeb's court were keenly interested in European learning. One of 
them was Fadil Khan. Who later became Wazir of Aurangzeb and whom 
"he (Bernier) taught the principal languages of Europe, aftér he had 
translated for him the whole philosophy of Gassendi- in Latin, and whose 
leave he could not obtain till he had copied for him a select number of 
best European .books, thereby to supply the loss he should suffer of his 
person". “The other was Danishmand Khan who maintained Bernier over a 
number of years, and about whom he wrote: "Besides my Nawab, Agha 
Danishmand. Khan, expects my arrival with much impatience. He can no 
more dispense with his. philosophical studies in the afternoon than avoid 
devoting the morning to. his weighty duties as Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and Grand Master of the Horse. Astronomy, geography 
and anatomy are his favourite pursuits, _ and he Teads with avidity the 
works of Gassendy and Descartes. " 


Medical Science. Under the Sultanate the study ol medicae was 
confined to the works written in Central Asia or to Hindu sources. Very 
few. works. of the period have survived. We have much larger. material 


available about the Mughal period, which was marked by. largescale 


Iranian influence.. At least. five books of Yusuf b. Muhammad Yusufi (of 
Herat) who flourished during the reign of Babur and Humayun have | 
survived. He wrote popular works, based on specialist and detailed works 
in Arabic, Persian and Indian languages. The study of medicine reached a 
new stage with the arrival in Akbar's reign of many physicians ` from 
Gilan, which had become an important centre of the study of medicine, 
philosophy and medieval sciences in Iran. Among important works of the 
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period are the voluminous Arabic commentary on Avicenna's Qanun by 
Akbar's court physician ` 'Ali Gilani, and a Persian commentary on Qanun 
by Hakim Abu Al-Fath Gilani. Shams-ud-din was Akbar's chief physician 
in the early part of his reign, and was given the title of Hakim al-Múlk 
(physician of the realm). He was a great admirer of philosophers like 
Avicenna, but disliked Akbar's religious innovations, and ultimately left- 
the country for Hijaz. His son, Abu-al-Qasim, achieved fame in the days 
of Akbar's successors, and, was, given the title of Hakim. al-Mulk. by Shah 
In the Deccan States of Bijapur, Golkonda and Ahmadnagar,' which’ 
were attracting able scholars from Iran by the sea-route, composition: of. 
medical work was proceeding even more vigorously. Some of the Persian 
physicians of:..Akbar's court, including. Hakim Abu al-Fath Gilani and 
Hakim ‘Ali. Gilani were originally attached to the courts of the Deccan 
rulers.: Amongst important works composed .in the Deccan were the 
Persian translation of ‘Tadhkirat al-Kahhalin, the well-known Arabic book 
dealing with eye diseases and eye doctors, and many. works. of .Rustum, 
surjani. Another interesting work completed in the Deccan was Dastur. al- 
Atihba', a compendium. of Hindu medicine prepared by the famous 
historian: Firishta. "He says in the preface to his book that after. reading 
the medical works current in Iran, Turan and Arabia, he was desirous of 
studying the writings of the physicians of Hindustan, and, finding them 
extremely trustworthy and accurate, he was induced to write, for the 
benefit of his Muslim brethren residing in India, the present-summary of 
their. teaching." p yore ig» vss pe ge eee a Bete 


-By the end of Akbar's reign a number of important works on medical 
subjects had appeared in Muslim India, and now even the nobility were 
taking a direct interest in the subject. Hakim Aman Allah Khan, son of 
Jahangir's. famous general Mahabat Khan, has left a number of works 
including Umm al-Ilaj, which has been lithographed, and Dastur al- 
Hunud, which is a translation of a Sanskrit book. The ‘most important 
‘writer on medical subjects during Shah Jahan's reign was Hakim Nur-ud 
din, grandson of 'Ain al-Mulk Shirazi and a nephew of Abu-ai-Fadl. An 
important medical work of the period was '‘Ilajat-i Dara’ Shukohji, “a 
voluminous medical compendium dedicated to Prince Dara Shukoh...... 
 Indo-Muslim medicine received great attention during Aurangzeb's 
reign, and many of the Yunani text-books, which are current today, date 
from this period. They are largely the work of Hakim Muhammad Akbar, 
popularly know as Arzani, who compiled Tibb-i Akbar, Mizan al-Tibb, 
Mufarrih: al-Qulub, Ta'rif al-Amrad, Mujarrabat-i Akbari and Tibb-i 
Nabavi (translated from Jalal-ud-din Suyuti). They are either translations 
(with amplifications) or compilations, but are well arranged and. have 
been. deservedly popular. Rieu records. about Tibb-i Akbar that "It -has 


been repeatedly printed in the East,--Calcutta, 1831; Delhi,” 1265. A.H.; | 
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Bombay, 1264, 1275, and 1279 A.H. and Tehran, 1275 A.H. and Lucknow, 


There were other major works ‘composed during ‘Aurangzeb's reign 


_ like Riyad-i 'Alamgiri, the comprehensive Materia Medica, completed by 


Muhammad Rida'-Shirazi in a period of ten years (1081-1090/1670- 

and dedicated to the Emperor. After Arzani, -the pelea a vues 
medicine became widespread, and it is neither possible nor necessary to 
enumerate names. Two leading physicians and writers on medicine, 
however, deserve to be mentioned. One of them was Hakim Alavi Khan, 
the personal Physician of Muhammad Shah, who treated Nadir Shah 
during his illness at Delhi and whose skill was so appreciated by. the 
Persian invader that he took him to Iran. He composed Tuhfah-i 
Muhammad Shahi and a.number of other works in Persian and Arabic. The 
hext important name is that of Hakim Sharif Khan of Shah ''Alam's reign. 
He was not only a successful physician and a writer of numerous works 
on medicine, but built up very noble traditions of medical practice, which 
have been maintained in his family--by physicians like Hakim Mahmud 
Khan during the nineteenth century and Hakim Ajmal. Khan during the 
twentieth century--and have been a beacon of light to the entire 
profession. i . H: 


,„„, It may not be out of place to add a few words regarding Hakim 
Alavi Khan, to whom reference has been made above. His real name was 
Mirza Muhammad Hashim, and he was born in Shiraz. He: migrated to 
‘India in 1111/1699, at the age of thirty-five, and was presented to 
Aurangzeb, who gave him a post on the staff of one of his sons. In the 


_hext reign, the Hakim got the title of 'Alavi Khan. Some years’ later, he 
-became the physician-in-chief to Muhammad Shah- and got the title of 


Mu'tamid_.al-Muluk. (the trusted of the kings) with- a mansab of six- 
thousand and stipend of Rs 3000 a month. Elgood, the medical historian 
of Persia, says about him: "His personality and his assignments recall 
most forcibly the famous physicians of the Golden Age of Baghdad." When 


_Nadir Shah was in Delhi, he developed dropsy and his feet became 


swollen. Even otherwise, Nadir suffered from symptoms which, according 
to Elgood, suggest a gastric ulcer or even cancer. 'Alavi Khan treated 
him and in a short time the unpleasant symptoms disappeared. The 
popular story is that the Hakim sent a small ‘jar containing a -specially 
prepared gulqand, covered with: gold and silver leaves. The ‘medicine. was 
to be taken in small doses but Nadir liked the taste so much that he 
finished the whole thing at one sitting. And sent back the empty jar with 
the remarks: "Halwah Khub ast; digar biyarad"--"It is a good sweet-meat. 
Let me have more." Nadir Shah was so much impressed by ‘Alavi Khan 
that he insisted on his accompanying him to Persia. The Hakim agreed on 
condition that on reaching his capital, the Shah would permit him to 


leave his services to make the pilgrimage to Mecca. For nearly two years 
- Nadir was under 'Alavi Khan's care, and, as a result, Shah's disposition 
‘was so much improved that "for a fortnight together he ‘would not order 
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to look after him but, as stated by í n 
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to Delhi and died at the advanced age of e 
oe ae his death, he created a waqf of his a i ee 
students and general public. He lies buried, according to | is will, 1 the. 
precincts of the tomb of Hadrat Nizam-ud-din Auliya . 
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che ee manne) with the spread of the disease, and the need of 
evacuating infected areas without delay. | 


A crude form of the vaccination against smallpox pot ies pe 
employed by Eastern doctors. and it was vere. Je stein EPDE 
introduction of a mild form of cowpox prevented t e y a 
smallpox. "Inoculation against smallpox, that is, bate in REE r EEE 
mild form of cowpox to prevent virulent form of Sh snl see 
from Turkey in England in 1771, by Lady Mary : ome ee : 
husband had been British Ambassador at- SOSO S e R a cra 
the Asiatic Register (London) for 1804 contained ue ed an 
memorandum by Nawab Mirza Mahdi Ali Khan who 
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dissecting of limbs was considered to be inhuman: But the Muslims had no 
such aversion, and: they practised inocculation and performed operations", 


_ He quotes Elphinstone's remarks about Muslims: "Their surgery is as 


‘remarkable as their medicine especially when we recollect their 
ignorance of anatomy. They cut for the stone, couched for the cataract, 
and extracted the foetus from the womb and in their early works: 
enunciate no less than one hundred and twenty-seven surgical works." 
According to Munucci, Jarrahs performed some remarkable operations and 
could provide artificial limbs. Muslims’ neglect of anatomy, however, 
militated against any great progress in surgery and;-when the West 
discovered the use of chloroform, the Muslim East was left far behind. 


Literature During the Mughal Period. 


_ Persian Literature. Since the Ghaznavid occupation of Lahore’ in the 
beginning of the eleventh century, Persian had been the official language 
of the Muslim government and the literary language of the higher classes, 
but with the advent of the Mughals it entered a new era. Hitherto — 
Persian had reached this subcontinent mainly from Afghanistan, Turkistan 
and Khurasan, and had many common features with Tajik, but with- the 
establishment of closer relations between India and Iran after Humayun's 
visit to that country and arrival of a large number of distinguished Iranis 
in the reign of Jahangir and later Mughal rulers, the linguistic and 
literary currents began to flow from Iran itself. Shiraz and Isfahan now 
replaced Ghazni and Bukhara in literary inspiration, and there was 
considerable polishing and refining of the language. ` Mig, es 


A very large number of prominent Irani poets, like 'Urfi-Naziri, Talib 
and Kalim permanently migrated to the Indo-Pak: subcontinent,- and at 
times level of Persian literature was. higher in Mughal India than in 
contemporary Safavid Iran. Unluckily the type of poetry, which was 
popular in both countries at this time, was the subtle and involved style, 
made. popular by Fughani of Shiraz. It Jacked. the simplicity: and 
spontaneity of early poets like Hafiz, ‘Khayyam and Amir Khusrau, and the 
poets wrote more from the head than from the heart. This’ school of 
poetry culminated in Bedil, the best known poet of Aurangzeb's reign. He 
is so subtle in his ideas and far-fetched in his similes and metaphors as- 
to be often obscure, but his poetry is marked by a great originality and: 
profundity of thought. From love, the traditional preoccuption of Persian — 
poets, he turned to the problems of life and human behaviour, and in 
certain circles (particularly in Afghanistan and Tajikistan) he ranks high - 
as a philosophical poet.. Two poets, who outshine others in a distinguished 
crowd, were Faidi and Ghalib. Faidi, whose genius ‘matured before’ the 
largescale immigration of poets from Iran and the introduction of the © 
"new" school of poetry, was Akbar's poet laureate, and his poetry mirrors E 
a great and triumphant age. Ghalib (1796/1869), who was attached to the 
court of the last Mughal king, Bahadur Shah, began in the style of. Bedil, 


.. but soon outgrew it and came under the: spell of the immigrant, Irani 


i 
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poets--'Urfi, Naziri, Zahuri and Hazin. His maturer work epitomises all 


that is best in different schools of Mughal poetry--profundity and 


originality of Bedil's thought combined with the polished diction of 'Urfi 
and Naziri. He wrote largely of love and life, but the deep, melancholy 
note in his poetry reflects the sad end to which the Mughal Empire was 
drawing in his day. oe 


Next to poetry, history and biography were most extensively 


cultivated. Historians of the Mughal period include Abu al-Fadl, whose 
comprehensive Akbar Namah has been called by Rawlinson "the most 
important historical work which India has produced". Bada'uni, who had 
his bias and even venom, but was a consummate artist, a master of the 
telling phrase and capable of evoking a living picture, with a few deft 
strokes, the intelligent and orderly Firishtah and Khafi Khan, and last but 
not the least the author of Siyar- al-Muta'akhirin, recognised by foreign 
students not inferior to "the historical memoirs of Europe" and a 
compilation of which "Lord Clarendon or Bishop. Burnett need not have 
een ashamed to be the author". In biographies the palm is borne by 
Babur's autobiography, originally written in Turkish, but soon translated 
into elegant- Persian by 'Abd al-Rahim Khan-i Khanan. There were several 
other biographical works, including the comprehensive Ma’athir al-Umara' 
dealing with Mughal nobility, and numerous other biographies of saints, 


poets and statesmen. A very interesting historical work written during ~ 


the early years of Aurangzeb's reign is Dabistan-i Madhahib, which had 
been translated into English under the misleading title, "School of 
Manners" but which is really a "History of Religions" written by a liberal, 
objective seeker after truth. The author belonged to the band of writers 
and thinkers who had gathered around Dara Shukoh,. and contains 
considerable firsthand information about the non-Muslim sects like Sikhs 
and Yogis. ~ : 


European writers (like Professor E.G. Browne, who was writing "A 
Literary History of Persia" and not "A History of Persian Literature" ), 
do not rate the Persian literature produced in the Indo-Pak subcontinent 
very high, but the Persian scholars like Dr. Rida Zadah Shafaq are more 
appreciative and have given it a prominent place in their histories of 
Persian literature. Persian literature produced in this subcontinent is 
important, not only for its intrinsic worth, but also on account of the 
influence it has exercised on the formation and shaping of regional 
literatures, especially those cultivated by Muslims. Apart from the 
influence on vocabylary and deep invisible influence on thought, Persian 
contributed a number of literary genres to Urdu and regional languages, 
provided models for writers and supplied themes for many major literary 
works. Next to Islam, the Persian literary heritage is the most important 
basis of the cultural unity of Muslim India. . 


Hindi. It is characteristic of the policy and outlook of the Mughal 


government, that, next to Persian, the language which received great 
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patronage at the Mughal court, was Hindi. From Akbar's days the practice 
started of having a Hindi Kavi Rai (poet laureate) along with the Persian 
Malik al-Shu'ara'. Already Muslim poets like Ja'isi and Kabir had:enriched 


the Hindi language. Indeed, a Hindu writer says: "It must not be: orgotten - 


that Muslims were the first to employ the regional language of Hifidi:for a 
literary purpose which as we know was totally neglected by the Brahmans 
as a vulgarized speech unworthy of attention."”° The greatest. Hindi poet 
of Akbar's days was the famous Tulsi Das who wrote away from. the worldly 
courts, but there were well known poets amongst Akbar's courtiers. Raja 
Birbal (1528-1583) was the Kavi Rai, but the Hindi works’ of . Akbar's 
famous general, 'Abd al-Rahim Khan-i Khanan, have been better preserved. 
"Abd al-Rahim was not only a skilful Hindi poet himself but patronised a 
number of other Hindi poets. Even in the time of Aurangzeb, "The title 
of Kabirai continued to be given to deserving poets." Aurangzeb's sons, 
including Mu'azzam, who ascended the throne as Bahadur Shah, and Prince 


„A'zam, were known as patrons of Hindi literature. It is interesting to 


observe that during the later Mughal period Hindi poets like Bihari 
followed the same ornate style which was popular with contemporary 
Persian poets. 


Rise of Urdu. Until the decline of the Empire, Urdu literature 
scarcely received any encouragement at the Mughal court, but it was 


‘being. systematically nourished in the south by sufi saints and the 


Deccani kings. Nusrati, the first prominent Urdu poet, was attached 
to the court of Bijapur. He mainly wrote mathnavis. His. language is 
archaic and far remote from modern Urdu. The first diwan of Urdu ghazals 
was compiled by Sultan Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah (989-1020/1581-1611), 
ruler of Golkonda and founder of the city of Hyderabad, Deccan. There 
were many other poets at the courts of Bijapur. and Golkonda. But modern 
Urdu poetry really began with Wali (d. 1119/1707) who came in contact 
with the standard spoken Urdu of the Mughal camp during the long 
campaigns of Aurangzeb in the Deccan. He was a great artist and a poet of 
true feeling. Originally from Ahmadabad (Gujarat), he spent a number of 
years in the Deccan and also visited Delhi. He blended. the Deccani and’ 
Gujarati idioms with the polite and more sophisticated language of the 
north, and, following the traditions of standard Persian literature, 
produced poetry which took Delhi by storm. In the language which had been 
neglected at the Mughal court, he had produced poetry which could not but 
win respect and attention. This stirred the poets of the capital and the 
tradition started of writing poetry in Urdu, instead of or in addition to 
Persian poetry. -. : 


Development of Urdu Poetry and Beginning of Urdu Prose. Once Urdu 
was adopted as the medium of literary expression by the writers of the 
metropolis, its development was rapid, and it soon replaced Persian as 
the court language and principal literary language of Muslim India. To 
some extent Wali had paved the way for this. He was advised by his 
teacher, Gulshan, to draw upon the vast storehouse of themes and 
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metaphors in Persian poetry. He followed this adviced, and transferred to 


Urdu poetry ideas and images with which readers of Persian poetry were 


‘familiar. Thus enriched, Urdu could replace Persian poetry, and, although 


a portion of Wali's verse is in Deccani idiom, a good ‘portion is in 
polished, standard Urdu, which became’ the literary language of Muslim 
India and Pakistan. The process of change-over to the new literary 
language was facilitated by certain other factors. The invasion of Delhi 
by. the Persian monarch Nadir Shah and the massacres perpetrated by his 
army must have led to a revulsion of feeling against everything Persian-- 


including the language. An acute literary controversy of the period. 


further hastened the process. Hazin, a major Persian poet who came: to 
India to escape Nadir Shah, was subjected to great hardship in the 
unsettled conditions prevailing at that time, and in a controversy with 
Arzu, the foremost local writer of Persian verses, expresses his contempt, 
not only for the Persian poetry written in- the Indo-Pakistan 
subcontinent, but everything pertaining to the area. Some local writers 
sided with him, but ‘the general effect of the controversy must have been 
to set people thinking about the advisability of writing in Persian, and it 
is not without significance that Arzu trained two rising poets Mir and 
Sauda) to write in Urdu rather than in Persian. 


Thus the ground was prepared for the literary change-over. What was. 


needed was the appearance: of talented writers in the new language to 
give it a literary status. This was provided by Mazhar (1111-1196/1699- 
1781), Sauda (1130-1194/1717-1780),- the sufi poet Dard (1131- 
1200/1719-1785) and above all Mir (1136-1223/1724-1808)--popularly 
known: as the "four pillars of classical Urdu poetry". l i 


PE Flowering of Regional Literature. The encouragement, _ which the 
growth of regional languages and literatures received with the advent of 


‘Muslim rule, has been mentioned earlier. Muslim’ rulers, who were not 


hampered by any religious devotion to Sanskrit, freely patronised Bengali, 
Kashmiri, Hindi, Deccani and other languages of the people: This trend 
was most powerful in the regional kingdoms which grew up after the 
weakening of the Delhi Sultanate. Persian continued as the court 
language in these kingdoms. but local languages were freely patronised 
and became respectable vehicles of literary expression. Bo 


, The literary trend under Mughal rule was not exactly in the same 
direction. The establishment: of a well-organised central government at 
Delhi, with cohesive control over the outlying regions, resulted in greater 
linguistic unification, and the influence of Persian became far more 
dominant. Mughal _ Tule, however, indirectly assisted the regional 
literatures. Apart from the direct patronage of Hindi at the Delhi court, 
the conditions in the country helped regional literatures. The general 
peace and tranquillity, greater prosperity, particularly in urban areas, the 
more general diffusion of education and the extensive ‘patronage of 
literature by the Mughal Emperors and nobility, led to extensive literary 
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activity, from which the regional literatures benefited. By now they had 
developed so much that they could not wither away by want of direct 
court patronage, and the general prosperity in the country was. enough to 
sustain them on the basis of public support. The result was that a marked 
literary activity in the regional languages continued: along with the 
cultivation of Persian, and particularly in the later part of Mughal rule 
there was a great outburst of literary activity in Bengali, Deccani, Hindi, 
Sindhi, Pushto, Kashmiri and other regional languages. 


Architecture 


Architecture, which had already achieved a high level of development 
under the Sultanate, was to-reach a pinnacle of glory under the Mughals. 
Although Babur's stay in. India. was brief, and he was preoccupied with 
the conquest: of the country, he found time to summon from 
Constantinople pupils of the great Ottoman architect Sinan, and entrust 
to them construction of mosques and other buildings. He states in Babur 
Namah that every day 680 Indian stone masons worked on his buildings at 
Agra and another 1500 were employed at Gwalior, Sikri, Biana and other 
places. Time has dealt. harshly with the buildings constructed in the 
reigns of Babur and Humayun, and only four of the minor ones have 
survived. It is, however, interesting to observe that these buildings 
exhibit no trace of local influence and are distinctly foreign. The most 
important building belonging to this period--but owing nothing to the 
Mughal tradition--is the mausoleum of Humayun's successful rival, Sher 
Shah, built on an elevated plinth in the midst of a lake at Sahsaram 
(Bihar). It is a magnificent structure, and has. been described as an 
intermediate link between the "austerity of the Tughluq buildings and the 
feminine grace of Shah Jahan's masterpiece". E l 


Akbar evinced great interest in architecture. His most ambitious 
project was his new capital and the numerous buildings at Sikri, which 
was the seat of the imperial court from 977/1569 to 992/1584. Some of 
‘the buildings at Sikri are dominated by Hindu style of architecture and 
reflect the Emperor's regard for Hindu tradition. Persian influences were. 
equally strong in his day and are reflected in. the magnificent tomb of 
Humayun, built early in 1569 at Delhi. Akbar's efforts were not confined 
to tombs, mosques and palaces but covered a wide field. He built 
fortresses, villas, towers, serais, schools and. tanks. The Buland 
Darwazah--the magnificent southern gate of the mosque at Sikri--is for 
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‘all practical purposes a separate structure, and has been described as 


"one of the most perfect architectural achievements in the whole of 
India". Akbar built two major fortresses at Agra and Lahore. The fort 
which was built on the banks of the Ravi, at about the same time as that 
at Agra, was planned and constructed on practically the same grand 
scale. As a matter of fact, "its layout generally indicates an advance on 
_that of the more southernly. capital as it is rectangular in plan and the 
interior arrangements are more regularly aligned". The buildings within ~ 
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the Lahore Fort were greatly altered by Shah Jahan and, later, suffered 
at the hands of the Sikhs. The material and the style of the structure at 
Lahore are different from those of the buildings at Fathpur Sikri. At 
Lahore there is plenty of carved decoration, representing living things. 
"Elephants and lions figure in the brackets and peacocks on the friezes, 
from which it may be inferred that Hindu craftsmen predominated, and 
that the supervision of the Mughal overseers was of a very tolerant 
order." Perhaps, these features may be more correctly ascribed to 
Akbar's own taste and predilections. 


Akbar's death in 1014/1605 was followed by a.pause in building 
activities of the Mughals. His successor Jahangir was less interested in 
architecture than in painting and gardens. Akbar's tomb at Sikandra and 
some other buildings were constructed during his reign, but, perhaps, in 
this field Jahangir's greatest contribution was in laying out of a number 
of large formal gardens which adorn many cities of Kashmir and the 
Punjab. The Mughal’ garden is a regular and formal arrangement of 
Squares, usually in the form of terraces places on a slope (for ‘easy 
distribution of water), with pavilions at the centre. Artificial pools with 
humerous fountains form an important part of the plan and the flagged 
eausways are shadowed by avenues of trees. Babur and Akbar had made a 
beginning in this direction, but during Jahangir's reign a number of lovely 
gardens came into existence, like the Shalamar Bagh and the Nishat, laid 
out in Kashmir by Jahangir and his Wazir Asaf Khan, respectively. Later 
Shah Jahan had a larger garden (Shalamar) constructed near Lahore, but 
his interest was primarily in grand edifices.--Jahangir's beautiful 
mausoleum at Shahdara near Lahore was probably planned by the Emperor 
himself, but it was completed in the next reign by his widow Nur Jahan. 
It suffered serious damage in the reign of Ranjit Singh, when, amongst 
other things, the marble pavilion in front of the building, which offered a 
central point of interest, was removed. Jahangir's tomb has been 
overshadowed by the great Taj Mahal. It cannot be fairly judged after 
the spoilation by the Sikhs and.in any event it lacks many noble features 
of the later construction, but even now it is a beautiful building, 
decorated by "lavish application of inlaid marbles, glazed tiles and 
painted patterns, some of which are remarkably good examples of mural 
decoration". Not far from Jahangir's resting place Nur Jahan lies buried 
in an unpretentious tomb. 


Shah Jahan was the greatest builder amongst the Mughals. One secret 
of his success was the liberal use of the marble. "Like the Roman. 
emperor who boasted that he found Rome of brick and left it of marble, 
he could fairly claim that he found Mughal cities of sandstone, and left 
‘them of marble." He replaced many -sandstone structures of his 
_ predecessors in, the forts of Agra and Lahore and other places with 
marble palaces, but the change of the material was not the only new 
feature. This change itself called for and facilitated a: corresponding 
change in architectural treatment. "The building acquired a new 
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sensibility. Instead of the rectangular character of the previous period 
there arose the curved line and flowing rhythm of the style of Shah Jahan 
while the chisel of the stone carver was replaced by the finer instruments 
of the marble cutter and the polisher." Even more important than the 
change of the material and treatment was the grand conception, the bold 
and elaborate vision of the great artist, the Emperor himself. i 


The style of Shah Jahan's principal edifices is basically Persian, but it 
is clearly distinguished from the Irani style by the lavish use of white 
marble, minute and tasteful decoration, particularly the open-work tracery 
which ornaments the finest buildings and provides "the apt combination of 
spacious design with an almost feminine elegance". Amongst the more 
famous of Shah Jahan's buildings are the Pearl Mosque and the Taj Mahal 
at Agra, the Red Fort and Jami'ah Masjid at Delhi, palaces and gardens at 
lahore, a beautiful mosque at Thatta in Sind, a fort, a palace and a mosque 
at Kabul, royal buildings in Kashmir and many edifices at. Ajmer and 
Ahmadabad. ; 7 

At Agra and Delhi the white marble style was in vogue, but a 


different style was current in the Punjab. It consisted „of l brick 
construction, with occasional sandstone additions and its distinctive 


character lay in the glazed tile decoration which often covered the 


entire surface; Brick and tile style of Lahore was away from the 
sources of the stone material, but artistic traditions also played 
their part. "Since the days of the Ghaznavid occupation, the Punjab 
capital has been inclined to cultivate an independent architectural 
tradition, and instinctively to took to the north-west and beyond 
‘for its aesthetic inspiration. In the first half i of the seventeenth 
century the’ Safavid art of Persia had attained its zenith, and for a 
time Lahore appears to have come under its powerful spell. It was not 
that the buildings of the Punjab were exact reproduction of those .of 
Shah Abbas the Great; they displayed a certain individuality, but the 
brick construction was based on that prevailing in Persia, and the glazed 
tiles were of the same style as those produced ip the famous kilns of 
Kashan and other places on the Iranian plateau." As a matter of fact, 
glazed_tiles for buildings at Lahore seem to have been imported in bulk 
from Kashan, and in Lahore, as in Iran, the style is commonly known as 
Kashi. During Shah Jahan's reign a large number of buildings in this 
style were erected at Lahore and its neighbourhood, but, owing ` to the 
impermanent nature of the brick construction, many of them are in ruins 
and some have entirely disappeared. The finest of this style is Wazir 
Khan's Mosque, which was erected in 1044/1634 by the local governor. 
Other buildings constructed in this style at Lahore were Gulabi Bagh, 
Chauburji and Ali Mardan Khan's tomb. Many of the constructions did 
‘not rise to the great architectural standards of Delhi i and Agra, but 
tile decoration was of the highest order and "the brilliantly o: 
arabesques in variegated hues lit by the eastern sun produce a vitality A 
effect disarming all criticism". ” The glazed tile buildings of the Punja 
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Aurangzeb was not a great builder but amon st som ildi ‘of 
merit- erected in his reign is the great Badshahi Moses oe 
Raia in 1085/1674. Its construction was supervised by Fida'i Khan 
oka, Master of „Ordnance, whose engineering skill and experience 
ee him to design and erect a building of great size on a sound basis 
t 7 one of the biggest mosques in the subcontinent, if not in the world, 
T there is dignity in its broad quadrangle leading up to the facade of 
e sanctuary., Its ornamentation is boldly conceived, but perhaps 
nae Aurangzeb's puritanical taste is sparingly introduced and 
. I the building suffers in comparison with the Great Mosque at 
elhi. It is, however, a grand edifice. "The three bulbous domes are well- 


western wall, which presents an almost 
imposi unbrok 
posing appearance." . ai surface masonry of 


Lower Sind had an interesting architectural his i 
changes in the political power and artistic traditions. Sieg Ba ee 
south-western Punjab are alluvial plains, and buildings in bricks are 
therefore, characteristic of the area. "Such a monochromatic prospect, 
which this vast plain Presents, cries out for colour, so that it became the 
alas to decorate all buildings with brilliant scheme of glazed tiles 

is method of ornamentation was probably first introduced by the Arabs 
ar was revived later by intercourse with Persia." Sind tiles are not 
owever, copies of the Persian model and are different even from those 
of the Punjab. The normal Sind tradition is for brick and glaze but 


ud-din (866-915/1461-1509), Brown says: "It is possible that soj 

stonework of this building is of Brahmanical ona: procured Hoek 
neighbouring temple, as there are miniature shikaras and Hindu motifs 
among the carved details.""" Thatta is also famous for its Jami'ah ‘Masjid 
-which was built under Shah Jahan's orders in 1057/ 1647 and is one of the 


emperor, it was executed according to the brick and tile tradition 
er 3 of the 
- indigenous style". It is decorated with finest type of coloured glaze and 
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is remarkable for the prodigality of decoration. James, a former 
Commissioner of Sind, said about this building: ` l sete 


"The Emperor Shah Jahan's mosque . . . possesses the most magnificent 
fictile adornment, I should say, of any building in the world. Were it a 
cathedral in England, its history would be known to the minutest detail, and 


many monographs would be written about it." 


Mughal architecture in Bengal has suffered because .Raajmahal, 
which was the capital of Man Singh and Shah Shuja', and which 
contained many beautiful palaces and other buildings, has been 
engulfed by the changes in the course of the adjacent river. In 
Bengal the main Mughal effect was concentrated on eastward expansion 
of dominion and its protection from the raids of the Portuguese and 
Arakanese pirates. For this purpose the Mughals moved the capital to 
Dacca, nearly 170 miles to the east of the old Muslim capital of Gaur. 
Lack of stone in the new area must have handicapped building activity, 


and Travernier, who visited Dacca in 1077/1666, says that the residences _ 


of the Mughals consisted entirely of wood and "they usually sued to reside 
in tents pitched in a large court". Even before Travernier wrote, inside 
the old Dacca city, the Bara Katrah had been built by Mir 'Abd al-Qasim, 
Diwan of Shah Shuja', who also built an 'Idgah outside the city. The 
more important Mughal buildings of Dacca were constructed under 
Sha'istah Khan, who was Viceroy of Bengal for nearly a quarter of a 
century. They consist of the Lalbagh Fort, the tomb of Sha'istah Khan's 
daughter Pari Bibi, and a mosque near the tomb. Owing to the paucity 
of building material, they are of a smaller size than the normal Mughal 
buildings, but are solid and contain interesting architectural 
details. 


After Shah Jahan Mughal architecture declined, even at the capital, but 
some interesting buildings were put up from time to time. The: Tomb of 
Safdar Jang at Delhi, erected in 1197/1783, is indicative of the decline in 
the architectural standards, which was to become more manifest in the 
hybrid structures, exhibiting European and Mughal influences, at Lucknow. 


Painting 
Bihzad of Herat, who was a great master of portraiture and has 
been styled the "Raphael of the East," is regarded as the ancestor. 
of the Mughal school of painting. Babur, like his Timurid cousins, 


had some painters in his service but does not seem to have made any 
special efforts to foster the art in his newly-won empire. Humayun 


may be considered the original founder of the Mughal school. During 


his wanderings in Persia and what is now Afghanistan, he came across 
painters who had studied under Bihzad and persuaded Mir Sayyid 'Ali, 
the pupil of Bihzad. And Khwajah ‘Abd al-Samad to join his court at 
Kabul in 957/1550. They accompanied Humayun to Delhi and formed the 
nucleus of the Mughal school, which was, however, properly developed 
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only under Akbar. He took a personal interest in the art and organised 


the imperial school with his usual zeal for all creative: activity. The 


pales ae ioe Peas sede direct control and supervision and the 
ees painters, who, numbering more th E 
worked in a large State building z ma more than a hundred 
g at Fathpur Sikri, wer i ial 
f - Abu al- 
all painters are weekly laid before His Majes cs, that "the works of 


the clerks; he then confers rewards according . to the excellence of 


pre-eminent royal arsts of mus Se etal painting, Of the seventeen 
: sts O ar's days as many as thi t i 
The foreign artists included Khwaj A ett ere ndug: 
Da wajah 'Abd al-Samad who bec 
Multan, Parrak eg, and finer a setae appointed Pian a 
? : usrau Quli. Amongst Hindus, B 
Daswant were pré-eminent Occasi i ‘ba ee 
oes ! . onally many artists collab i 
Painting of a single picture, the leadin i Spe eee i the 
A tists sketching th iti 
and other painters putting inthe A a aaa on 
: eee Parts at which they wer 1 
artists specialised in portraiture and b . y e expert. Akbar's 
EA k illustration. The’ sror' 
album, containing likenesses, not sees TA ee 
only of Akbar and th l fami pe 
"all the grandees of the realm" h © royal family, but of 
; ee, Á » has been lost, but many examp] bool 
illustrations of the period, e.g. Razm Namah at Jaipur, Babur Namah i tre 


British Museum, and th i i : 
reana d e Akbar Namah in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 


Library of Berlin, while another album, entitled Muraqqa'-i Gulshan, which 


was taken away by Nadir S i i eE EN 
Library at Teher T hah during his sack of Delhi, is in the Imperial 
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Under Jahangir's discriminating patronage, the art flourished and 
reached great heights. Indian painters became so skilful that they could 
faithfully copy any painting, local or foreign. The Emperor greatly 
appreciated gifts of paintings from forèign visitors and Sir Thomas 
Roe records that once when he presented a painting in the morning, by 
the evening several likenesses of the same had been prepared by native 
artists. They were such faithful. copies that for a short time Roe. had 
some difficulty in spotting the original. The most famous painters of 
Jahangir were Agha Rida' of Herat and his son Abu al-Hasan, the Kalmuck 
artist, Farrukh Beg (who succeeded 'Abd al-Samad as the leader of the 
school), Muhammad Nadir and Muhammad Murad, both of Samarqand, Ustad 
Mansur, the leading animal painter, Bishan Das, Manohar and Govardhan. 
These painters, with many others, were constantly in attendance at the 
Emperor's establishment at the capital and during tours, and were 
commissioned to paint any incident or scene that struck the royal fancy. 
The artist's brush made up for the absence of the camera and helped, not 
only to preserve likenesses for the future, but also brought distant faces 
nearer home. When a Mughal embassy visited Persia, it was accompanied by 
‘the painter Bishan Das who painted for Jahangir the likenesses of the 
Safavid king and his courtiers. 

The debt of the historian to Mughal painters is however, greater. As 
Vincent Smith says: . 

"The works of the Indo-Persian draughtsmen and painters furnish a 
gallery of historical portraits, lifelike and perfectly authentic, which 


enable the historian to realise the personal appearance of all the Mughal 
emperors and practically of almost every public man of note in India for 


more than two centuries. It may be doubted if any other country. in the 


world possesses a better series of portraits of the man who made history." 


One can only regret that this invaluable source-material has not been 
adequately utilised by historians. 


: Shah Jahan was interested in architecture but painting, like all other 
arts, continued to flourish in his day. He reduced the number of court 
painters, keeping only the very best and forcing others to seek the 
patronage of princes and nobles, but the art did not suffer by this. Dara 
‘Shukoh was a patron of painting and nobles like Zafar Khan, the governor of 
Kashmir, who had a beautiful anthology of the works of the living poets 


prepared, illustrated with their paintings, employed many artists, while 


some set up studios in the bazars. 
Smith considers Shah Jahan's reign as the heyday of Mughal painting: 


"All critics, presumably, would admit that Indo-Persian art attained its 
highest achievements during the reign of the magnificent Shah Jahan (1627- 
58) when the land enjoyed comparative peace, and a luxurious court offered 
liberal encouragement to all artists capable of ministering to its pleasure. 
The fierce scenes of bloodshed in which earlier artists delighted were 
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replaced by Pageants of peaceful splendour the old aggressive colouring was 
toned down, or dispensed, with, and a general refinement of style and ` 
execution was cultivated." 


An i interesting feature of the period, typical of the „general. 


court painters, while indicative of the emancipation of the local school 
from dependence on Iran, also reflects the increased Hindu: importance 
under Shah Jahan in all spheres of life. a ae eee 


Dara Shukoh's album Presented to his wife Nadirah Begum is now in the 
Commonwealth Library, London. Another splendid collection of Shah Jahan". 


period, created as waqf by a Mughal nobleman in 1661-62, is in the British ~ 


Museum and contains a gorgous picture of Shah Jahan's court ‘and the 


famous picture of Sher Muhammad qawwal by Muhammad Nadir. =. 
Aurangzeb, the ultra-orthodox Muslim, could not be very “fond of 

painting, but he did not forbid it, and the number of paintings- produced 

during his reign does hot seem to have been smaller than ~in the previous 


Mughal paintings have been praised by experts for their artistic 
excellence and are also valuable to the historians for the sidelight..they 
throw on the dress, appearance, habits and customs of ‘courtiers, religious 
celebrities and others. The standard of the art, however, depended not only 
on the taste of individual ruler but on hiş prosperity, and with ‘the 
centres like Oudh and Hyderabad and their standard of work. greatly 
declined. , D PA a 


l Efforts have been made by Havell and Anand Coomarswamy to link 
Rajput painting with Ajanta frescoes, but Goetz and Vincent Smith are of 
view that the bulk of Rajput painting was posterior. to, rather than 
contemporary with, Mughal painting at the court of Akbar and Jahangir, and 
both schools have -a common technique, seemingly derived from Persian 


samsat 
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Musie 


Mughals patronised music on a, lavish scale, and in this Akbar led the 
way. Abu al-Fadl gives the names of nearly forty prominent musicians and 
instrument players who flourished at Akbar's court. The principal artists 
came from Gwalior, Malwa, Tabriz (in Iran), and Kashmir. The most famous 
musician of the period was Tan Sen. He is stated by some Muslim 
chroniclers to have been brought up in the hospice of Shaikh Muhammad 
Ghauth of Gwalior, while Hindu tradition describes him as a disciple of 
Swami Haridass. It is not certain whether he formally adopted Islam, but 
his son, Bilas Khan, was certainly a Muslim. "4 singer like him," wrote Abu 
al-Fadl, "has not been born in India for the last two thousand years." Tan 
Sen composed and introduced a Malhar, a Todi, and a Sarang, which are 
known as Miyan ki Malhar, Miyan ki Todi, and Miyan ki Sarang, 
respectively, and- retain their popularity. Tan Sen, though generally 
considered as one of the greatest musicians this subcontinent has produced, 


-was not very popular with the ultra-conservative Hindu musicians. Hindus 


hold him principally responsible for the deterioration of the Hindu music. 
He is said to have "falsified the Tags, and wo, Hindol and Megh, of the 


- original six have disappeared since his time". 


Although Tan Sen made some changes, the variety of music most 
extensively cultivated at Akbar's court was the ancient Dhrupad. The same 


tradition was continued by Bilas Khan, the inventor of Bilas Todi but 


Jahangir's main interest was in painting, and music received greater 
encouragement under his successor Shah Jahan. He had nearly thirty 
prominent musicians and instrument players at his court, generously 
rewarded for good performance, and court chroniclers give a long notices of 
the leading musician on whom the title of Gun Raj Khan was conferred. At 


‘Shah Jahan's court the stately Dhrupad continued its sway, though there 


was a marked tendency towards beautification and ornamentation. The 
Khiyal variety of music was also beginning to assert itself. l 


` Aurangzeb had himself studied the art of music, but with his deepening 


puritanism he began to neglect it for religious reasons. In 1100/1688, he 


disbanded the large band of musicians attached to the royal court. A story 
is generally told of how the court musicians, desiring to draw the attention 


- of the Emperor to ‘their distressing conditions came past his balcony, 


carrying a gaily dressed corps upon a bier and chanting mournful funeral 
songs. When the Emperor asked what it was, they told him that music had 
died from neglect and that they were- taking its corpse to the burial ground. 
He replied at once: "Very well, make the grave deep, so that neither voice 
nor echo can issue from it."* ` . 


During Aurangzeb's reign music ceased to enjoy royal patronage, but 
the popularity of the art with upper classes was, by now, too firmly 
established to allow it to languish. Perhaps the art even gained by being 
cultivated by its true votaries, and a large number of books on: the history 
and theory of Indo-Muslim music were written during Aurangzeb's reign. 
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One of the most famous was the Rag-darpan ("The Mirror of Music"), 
written by Faqir Allah (Saif Khan), who was at one time governor of 
Kashmir. It purports to be a translation of Man-Kauthal written at the court 
of Raja Man Singh.of Gwalior, but contains much additional information, 


derived from other sources. 


With the reaction against Aurangzeb's puritanism under his grandson. 
Jahandar Shah and his great-grandson, Muhammad Shah, music gained 
unprecedented popularity. In conformity with their tastes music became 
more decorous, .and the Khiyal or the ornate school of music came into its 
own. The Khiyal developed slowly, and drew from many sources, Literally 
the term means "thought," "imagination," "phantasy," and technically stands 
for "imaginative" or romantic school of music. As the Arabic origin of the 
word signifies, this music developed after the Muslim advent, but 
traditionally its themes echo the Hindu legends of Krishna and: his gopis. 
Probably the court musicians catering to the mundane interest of their 
patrons found it expedient to adapt the legends and treatment which had 
been developed by musicians and Bhagats of the Krishna cult. ‘This variety 
of music did not gain a firm footing at the Delhi court, until the decline of 
the Mughal Empire, and is closely associated with the court of Muhammad 
Shah Rangila. l l 


The most famous musician of the court of Muhammad Shah was Ni'mat 
Khan, who later appears to have taken the nom de plume of Sadarang. He 
composed many Khiyals in Muhammad Shah's name. "Nearly seventy per 
cent of the standard Khiyals sung today were either composed by Sadarang 
or Muhammad Shah Piya-Rangila, the names being put to the songs either at | 
the beginning or at the end." - 


With the weakening of the Mughal Empire and setting up-of provincial 
governments, music was encouraged in provincial capitals, and just as 
Lucknow became the refuge of Urdu poets, musicians in Northern India 
flocked to the court of the Nawab Wazits of Oudh. At Lucknow, music 
underwent some important changes. With the break-up of the Empire and 
the loss of the patronage of a formal and highbrew royal court, the 
musicians had to take account of the tastes of the middle classes, and even 
of the man-in-the-street. -As a result, the quality and the variety of music . 
underwent a subtle change. Moreover, folk music which had been ignored by 
Serious musicians in the past, but which had been gradually developing after 
the Muslim conquest, and had by gradually developing after the Muslim - 
conquest, and had by now gained from the general cultural improvements of 
the Mughal period, began to secure recognition and some of its forms were 
adopted by better known musicians. "Khiyal," writes Dr. Halim: 


"which required considerable exertion and exactitude made. less appeal, not 
to speak of the acrobatic and mathematical music embodied in in Dhrupad. 
A music which made an appeal to sensual emotions suited. people's 
temperament better. In these conditions two different forms of light music 
took their origin--Thumri and Tappa, both springing from the provincial- 
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Chapter 28 


MUSLIM CIVILISATION OF INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


- . Legacy of Muslim Era. In the Indo-Pak subcontinent Muslims came 
across a Civilisation which, in many respects, was a complete antithesis of 
Islam. Hindus had highly developed speculative and contemplative arts, but, 
under caste system, life had little to offer, materially or spiritually, to the 
lower. classes who constituted the vast majority of the population. Caste 
determined every phase of human life, the profession to be adopted and the 
knowledge to be aquired. A Hindu scholar, summing up the condition of the 
Hindu society in those days, writes: 


"The power of the Brahmins had become oppressive. The rules of caste 
became more and more stringent as Kulinism was stereotyped. While better 
ideals in religion were upheld by the Brahmins, the gap between man and 
man was widened by caste restrictions. The lower strata of society groaned 
under the autocracy of the higher, who shut the portals of learning against 
the inferior classes. They were also debarred from having any access to a 
higher lite, and the religion of the new scholl. (Puranik) became the 
monopoly of the Brahmins as if it were the commodity of the market 
place." eee des l ; ; 


Islam was a stranger to all this. In India, Islam played a humanitarian 
and liberating role partly by offering, within its. fold, complete equality and 
an opportunity for social, economic, intellectual, and spiritual development, 
to the, millions who were leading a sub-human existance. Speaking of the 
influence of Islam on converts in Bengal, Sir William Hunter wrote: 


"To these poor people, fishermen, hunters, pirates, and low-caste tillers 
of the soil, Islam came as a revelation from on high. It was the creed of the 
ruling race, its missionaries were men of zeal who brought the Gospel of the 
unity of God and the equality of man in its sight to a despised and neglected 
population. . . .It appealed to the people, and it derived the great mass of 
its converts from the poor. It brought in a higher conception of God, and a 
nobler idea of the brotherhood of man. It offered to the teeming low castes 


— 
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of Bengal, who had sat for ages abject on the outermost pale of the Hindu 
community, a free entrance into a new social organisation." 


The indirect results of the impact of Islam on the structure of Hindu 
society were no less important. After its contact with Islam the character 
of Hinduism was materially changed. A new conception of human 
relationship began to grow in Hindu society; reformers such as Ramanand, 
Nanak, and Chaitanya arose in all parts of the country, and began to preach 
against the rigidity of caste, emphasising the importance of good deeds 
rather than of birth. As a result, the rigours of the caste system were 
softened, and life became more bearable for the lower classes. 


According to Sir Jadunath Sarkar, the rise of vernacular literature in 
India was the fruit of peace and economic prosperity under the Muslim 
Empire of Delhi,” but this is not the whole truth. Peace and prosperity 
were, of course, conducive to literary activity, but regional literatures 
would not have developed if Muslim rulers had not actively assisted and 
patronised literary efforts in the languages of the people. Almost all Muslim 
courts in India maintained a tradition of encouraging art and literature, and 
this naturally helped the regional literatures. But it was not merely a 
matter of good-will. Muslim nobles and kings could encourage popular 
languages because they were not hampered by the Hindu ban on patronage 
of all languages except Sanskrit. For Hindus Sanskrit was the Divine 
language, and the powerful Brahmans threatened with Divine displeasure all 
those who cultivated other languages. Muslims were free from this taboo. ° 
They freely encouraged the languages of the people, and the part played by 
Muslim rulers in the rise of Bengali and Hindi has been outlined elsewhere. 


Indian administration even under ‘the British’ followed, in a large 
measure, the lines evolved in the course of centuries by "Ala'+ud-din Khalji, 
Sher Shah Suri and Akbar, and extended by Aurangzeb to the Deccan. The 
centrallised system of government and revenue administration, which the 

British perfected in India, was obviously not based on the County System of 
old England, and was only a continudtion and an improved Westernised from 
of the Mughal system of government. This is generally recognised. Stanley 
Lane Poole wrote in 1903: "English Collector-Magistrates follow much the 
same system, in essential outline, as. that which Akbar adopted... ." It is 
not possible to dwell at length on Muslim legacy in the. field. of 
administration, but those broad aspects of political heritage which 
influenced national life may be briefly mentioned. The first is that Muslim 
rulers unified India and centralised administration as had never been the 
case before. Not only was the extent of "Ala'-ud-din Khalji's and 
Aurangzeb's Empires greater than that of Asoka, but there was closer co- 
ordination between various parts than ever existed: under any Hindu or 


Buddhist king. As Sir Jadunath Sarkar says: . 

- "The Mughal empire at its greatest extent covered a large portion of 
our country than the Indian dominion of Asoka or Samudragupta.. These 
Hindu. empires also consisted of loosely united collections of independent 
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provinces which did not acquire an i s 
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"(i) Restoration of touch with the outer world, which included the 


revival of an Indian navy and sea- : 
since ile dociec ae ie Chae a-borne trade both of which had been lost 


"(ii) Internal l ; 
Vindhyas. peace over a large part of India, especially north of the 


"(iii) Uniformity secure i iti 
administration. á d by the imposition of the same type of 


_ irrespective of creed. 


n" 2 . . . x 
(iv) Uniformity of social manners and dress among the upper classes, 


"(v) Indo-Saracen art, in which th di in 
e medieval Hindu and Chinese sch 
were blended together. Also, a new style of architecture, and the E 


ọf industries of a refined ki ; : : 
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"(vi) A common lingua franca, c i i 7 

» Called Hindustani or Rekhta 

eee ee Style (mostly the creation of Hindu munshis writing ee 
even borrowed by the Maratha chitnises for their own vernacular). i 


nii i 
(vii) Rise of our vernacular literature, as the fruits. of peace an 


economic prosperity under the empire of Delhi. 
"(viii) Monotheistic religious revival and Sufism. 
"(xi) Historical literature. 
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"(x) Improvements in the art of war and in civilisation in general."” 


Impact of Indo-Muslim Culture in Foreign Lands. It is commonly 
ssumed that Muslim India was only "at the receiving end," and made no 
contribution to the cultural or spiritual life of other countries. This view is 


not correct. The Subject has yet to be studied properly, but there are . 


enough indications to show that, although the attention of Indian Muslims 
was devoted largely to the huge problems within the Indo-Pak subcontinent, 
their spiritual and cultural impact on the outside world, especially Muslim 
countries, was not negligible. To take religious influences first, the 
celebrated Dutch scholar Dr Snouck Hurgronje has established that the 
spread of Islam in Malaya and Indonesia was the work of missionaries and 
traders from the Indo-Pak subcontinent. The study of the cultural life of 
Malaya by Sir Richard Winstedt has also shown that the cultural and 
literary life in Malaya was closely modelled on that of Muslim India. From 
the middle of the seventeenth century, influence of Muslims or Hind- 
Pakistan increased, particularly on account of those saints and scholars who 
settled in Hijaz. They included Shaikh Sibghat Allah of Broach, who 
established a monastery near Medina and became a renowned teacher. His 
pupil Shaikh Ahmad Shanawi was the teacher of Maulana Ahmad Qashashi 
(1071/1660), whose pupils included well-known Indonesian scholars and 
authors, like 'Abd al-Ra'uf. European scholars also speak highly of Nur-ud- 
din Randeri (originally from Rander, near Surat), who settled down in 


Indonesia and wrote a large number of works in the Malayan language | 


during the middle of the seventeenth century. Winstedt writes about him: 


"A stern critic of the heterodox views of two Sumatran pantheists was 
Shaikh Nur-ud-Din bin Ali al-Raniri, son of a Gujarati by a Malay mother, a 
prolific author who settled in Achch and wrote a well-known book on the 
pillars of Islam called Sirat al-Mustakim and a scholarly history entitled 
Bustan al-Salatin, 'The Garden of Kings, with a conclusion on science, 
including physiognomy and medicine. He wrote also many polemical 
treatises. . . . Nur-ud-Din was highly educated and is one of the most 
distinguished thinkers who wrote in Malay."” 


The influence of Indian Islam was even more marked in the areas . 


towards the west. From the dawn of the Muslim rule many pious and able 
individuals moved to Iraq, Hijaz and other areas in the heart of the Muslim 
world, and made important contributions to the cultural and religious life of 
their adopted homelands. Contact between Arabia and India was most 
extensive during the Arab rule in Sind, and, in an earlier chapter, we have 
referred to some Sindhi scholars who distinguished themselves in Baghdad. 
Amongst them Bu'Ali Sindhi, by initiating the great sufi Bayazid Bustami in 
Tauhid, profoundly influenced the history of sufi thought. In the Ghaznavid 
period, we come across the great scholar, Imam Hasan Saghani--ihe 
traditionalist, philologist and diplomat who gained prominence at the 
Abbasid court. To more recent times belongs Murtada Zabidi. a native ©: 
Bilgram and a pupil of Shah Wali Allah, who lived so long at Zabid in Yemen. 
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that he came to be known as Zabidi and even scholars like D. B. Macdonald 

have made a mistake about his place of origin. Ultimately he moved to Cairo | 
to become "the best scholar of his age, not only in Egypt, but in the whole 

of the Islamic world". His ten volume commentary on the Qamus was the 

main foundation of Lane's Arabic Lexicon, and, according to D. B.. 
Macdonald, profoundly influenced the course of Islamic studies and 

intellectual trends.’ Another: native of the Indo-Pak subcontinent, who 

gained renown in foreign lands was Rahmat Allah al-Hindi. Apart from the 

foundation of Madrassah-i Saulatiyyah in Mecca, he wrote Izhar al-Haqq 

"the first great classic of modern Muslim polemic" against Christianity, 

which, according to Dorman, "has never been superseded". Originally 

written in Persian, it was translated into Arabic, Turkish, French, English 

and German. The Arabic version has been repeatedly printed in Egypt, and 

became the basis for subsequent Muslim polemical writing in dealing with 

the Christian missionaries in the Ottoman Empire and elsewhere. 


The contribution of Muslim India to the history of Sufism in Bilad-i 
Islam was even more noteworthy. The historians of Islam in Sudan have 
recorded that the most popular sufi order in that country, i.e. Qaddiriyyah, 
was introduced there by an Indian Muslim, Taj-ud-din Bihari. Perhaps even 
more important was the spread of the Naqshbandiyyah-Mujaddiyyah order in 
the Ottoman Empire. Naqshbandiyyah order originated in Central Asia, and 
one might have reasonably expected that the branch of the order 
established in Turkey would be from Central Asia direct. Actually this is not 
so. The sufi order which originally became popular in the Ottoman Turkey 
was the local order of Baktashis, but it was later superseded by the 
Mujaddidiyyah (Indian) branch of the Naqshbandiyyah order. The most 
important spiritual link between Muslim India and Ottoman Turkey was 
provided by Shaikh Kahlid Kurd of Sulaimaniyyah (1190-1231/1776-1816), 
who studied under Shah Ghulam ‘Ali and Shah ‘Abd al-'Aziz of Delhi and 
returned to Kurdistan to become the foremost saint of that country. 


Spiritual contacts between Muslim India and other Muslim countries 
through intinerant saints and wandering scholars have yet to be studied by 
historians. It is, however, interesting to read in works like Gibb's History 
of Ottoman Poetry that in two out of four classical periods, Turkish poets 
followed Hind-Pakistan. The third period, beginning with the end of the 
sixteenth century, was dominated by the style of 'Urfi and Faidi and in the 
fourth period, roughly corresponding with the eighteenth century, the 
influence of Sa'ib and Bedil,’ along with that of Shaukat was dominant. 
Bedil is even now one of the most popular poets in Afghanistan and 
Tajikistan, and the influence of Sabk-i Hindi outside the borders of the 
Indo-Pak subcontinent would be an interesting study. 


Cultural contacts between Mughal India and Ottoman Empire must have 
been reasonably close, in spite of distance. We find that the fame of Mulla 
"Abd al-Hakim of Sialkot reached Turkey during his lifetime. The 
celebrated Turkish bibliographer, Haji Khalifah, refers to him in his Kashf ` 
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al-Zunun and says that his commentary on Khiyali's book -was. the best ` 


amongst many. Political embassies between Mughal Emperors. and Ottoman 
Sultans were seldom successful, but the reception which Dara. Shukoh's 
scholarly envoy, Mulla Shauqi,° received at. the hands of scholars in 
Istanbul was warm and sincere. It is even more interesting to see that, .in 
the eighteenth century, the legal compendium most extensively used in the 
Ottoman Empire was the one compiled in Muslim India under the supervision 
of Emperor Aurangzeb. Sir. Hamilton Gibb, and Professor Bowen write in 
their Islamic Society and the West: "Indeed it was compendium of legal 
decisions, the Fatawa-i-Alamgiri, compiled by a commission of jurists in 
India about the end of the seventeenth century, which was one of the books 
most widely used in the Ottoman lands in the eighteenth" century. They 


quote the famous author Muradi about these fatwas: 'They became famous’ 


in the Hijaz, Egypt, Syria and Rum, were unversally used, and formed a 
source upon which the Muftis drew for their Fatwas."  .. te <3 


There are indications of attention being given to literature and art 
produced in Muslim India, even in Western Europe. The modern study. of 
Hinduism in Europe began with Dupont's Latin translation of Dara Shukoh's 
Sirr-i Akbar. The celebrated European painters were also. showing lively 
interest in Mughal miniatures. "The fact that no less a figure than the great 
Rembrandt was one of the first to be captivated by-the artistic quality of 
figural paintings from a Muslim country speaks for itself..He owned a 
collection of twenty-five Mughal miniatures which he liked so much that he 
copied them when, about 1656, adverse conditions forced him to part-with 
‘them. That it was not. an unusual caprice of Rembrandt to have such 
miniatures in his possession is shown by the fact that the same paintings 
were later owned by several leading English painters of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and early nineteenth centuries. The president of the Royal 
Academy, Sir Joshua Reynolds, greatly admired another fine set, now one of 
the treasures of the British Museum." be SP l “pa 


Spirit of Indo-Muslim Culture. We have come to the end of. our account 


of Muslim civilisation during the period of Muslim rule in the Indo-Pakistan . 


subcontinent. Its warp and woof was made up of four different strands--the 
indigenous (which includes not only the Indian, but also the Afghan 
element), the Islamic (or Arabic), the Turkish and the Persian. Recently, 
there has been a tendency to overlook the indigenous component, but its 
influence is deep-rooted and all-pervading. It has been powerful, not. only 
on account of the predominantly non-Muslim environment in which Indo- 
Muslim culture developed and because of the heritage of an ancient 
civilisation, but because of the Indian origin of. the vast majority of the 
Muslim of the Indo-Pak subcontinent. The Indian element is in their very 
blood, and shows itself, not only in numerous usages and practices carried 
over from their ancestral Hindu, society, but even in unconsious reactions 
and basic mental make-up. The influence of Islam has ‘been equally 
comprehensive, and, with the vigorous Islamic revival of the later 
centuries, has tended to overshadow the indigenous element. The. Turkish 
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rulers and. aristocracy contributed most in the sphere of government, law, 


dress, and food. The Persian contribution was prominent in the realm of 


literature, fine arts, mysticism and philosophy. 


Essentially, however, the two basic components of Indo-Muslim 
civilisation which give this civilisation its peculiar flavour were two--the 
Indian and the Islamic. It represents the creative efforts and reactions of-a 
Muslim society in a predominantly non-Muslim area. This peculiar situation 
has resulted in developments and trends which distinguished the course of 
Muslim civilisation in this subcontinent from developments in countries 
where population is predominantly Muslim. This peculiar situation of Indian 


Islam and the dissimilarity between two main elements of Indo-Muslim 


civilisation has resulted in a curious phenomenon. At times the attractions 
of the native element proved powerful, and there was a largescale 
assimilation of indigenous elements, as under Akbar, Dara Shukoh, and ‘in 
the writings of Kabir. At other times there was a vigorous reaction against 
non-Muslim elements, resulting in greater repugnance towards them then 
was traditional in the history of Islam. These two conflicting trends, 
inherent in the local situation, have had other consequences too. It is not 
without significance that the puritanical Wahabism has won maximum 
support, outside its own desert home, in the Indo-Pak subcontinent. The 
presence of large non-Muslim element has also been a persistent challenge 


for missionary effort, in which Muslims of the subcontinent have’ 


distinguished themselves, even in recent times. The vast resources of 
wealth at the disposal of the Muslim rulers have also been a major factor in 
the quality and grandeur of the Muslim civilisation in the subcontinent. 


The local situation has resulted in a basic conflict, which, as Tripathi 
has pointed out, we can easily see even in two sons of Shah Jahan-- 
Aurangzeb and Dara Shukoh--and which may be called the basic dilemma of 
Indian Islam. This situation has resulted in tensions and occasionally in 
conflicts, but, outside somewhat narrow circles, the long-term result of two 
heterogeneous ‘elements: constituting the warp and woof and Indian Islam 
has been a growth of fobearance and toleration of conflicting practices and 


‘beliefs. Conflicts could not persist indefinitely, and inevitably an attitude 
‘of "live and let live" was developed. The degree of religious tolerance 


prevalent in Mughal India struck all foreign travellers. Bartold in his survey 
of Muslim culture, comparing the Muslim civilisation in the Indo-Pak 
subcontinent with developments in other Muslim lands, pinpoints this fact. 
"Only India under the grand Mughals lived under different conditions and 


_the Islamic State in that country was superior to contemporary Europe in 


riches and religious toleration." This toleration extended, not only towards 
non-Muslims, but also to the minority sects of Islam. Perhaps in no country 
outside Iran, where Shi'ahism is the State religion, has Shi'ah genius had 
such an opportunity for making a contribution in the realm of literature, 
administration, and statecraft.. Even in the religious sphere the 
contributions of Shi'ah leaders, like Mulla Muhammad Yazdi in Akbar’ s days 
and Syed Ameer Ali in the modern times, has not been confined to their own 
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sects. Sunnis, on the other hand, have not hasitated to follow Shi'ah 
leaders, and in fact a good few of them are Tafdilis in sentiment, if not in 
belief. All this has been possible because of the normal prevalence of an 
attitude of toleration. This forbearance, subject to deep attachment to 
Islam, which is a characteristic of the Muslims in the subcontinent, extends, 
relatively speaking, to the European civilisation also. 


In the realm of fine arts there has been great collaboration between 
Muslims and non-Muslims. Music, as patronised by Muslim rulers and 
practised by Muslim artists, was fundamentally Hindu. Mughal painting was 
essentially Persian in origin, but the lists of the distinguished native artists 
at the Mughal court contained more Hindu names than Muslims. Even in 
architecture, in certain areas (e.g. Gujarat) and at certain times, Hindu 
influence was not small. E 


In understanding the character of the Muslim approach to the problems 
in the Indo-Pak subcontinent, it is worth remembering that, although 
revivalist thinkers like Hadrat Mujaddid Alf-i Thani and Iqbal have 
exercised a powrful influence, the religious teacher with the greatest 
following and influence has easily been Shah Wali Allah, perhaps the most 
catholic and broadminded of religious reformers of the modern Muslim 
world. He, his sons, and their disciples dominated the Muslim thought during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and their influence is very much 
alive today. The powerful jihad movement which they organised in the 
north-west did not succeed, but the religious revival which their followers 
brought about in Bengal was a movement of utmost importance. More than 
that, they reorganised religious education on lines which have been adopted 
in almost all madrassahs and which are a major factor in shaping Muslim 
minds. : 


A position similar to that of Shah Wali Allah in the religious sphere has 
been occupied by Ghalib in recent times, in the literary field. He was the 
father of Urdu prose, the greatest of Urdu poets and in Persian poetry only 
ranks below Amir Khusrau and Iqbal. He has been universally popular with 
Hindus and Muslims, and his poetry reflects a personality of broad 
sympahties, deep humanity and: liberal views. Amir Khusrau who occupied a 
similar position in the pre-Mughal period, and may be said to have laid the 
foundation of the Indo-Muslim: cultural tradition, displayed the same 
qualities. : i i 


_. The personalities and contributions of Akbar and Mujaddid Alf-i-Thani, 
. Dara Shukoh and Aurangzeb are of great interest, and particularly the role 
of Mujaddid and Aurangzeb in reactivating and consolidating Islam has been 
-a greatest importance, but , perhaps, they represented extreme swings of 
the pendulum. The normal Muslim tradition in the subcontinent has been of 
"the middle of the road"--represented by Khawajah Mu'in-ud-din Ajmeri, 
Shah Wali Allah, Amir Khusrau and Ghalib. Such, at any rate, was the 
position during the period which has been dealt with in this book. It ended 
with the great struggle of 1857 in which Hindus and Muslim--the Rani of 
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Jhansi and Nana Farnavis as well as the Mujahids of Bereli and Prince Birjis 

Qadr of Oudh--led the rebellion against the British in the name of the 
Mughal Emperor, Bahadur Shah. This state of affairs was not, however, to 
last very long. Partly due to the forces which were released during the 
British period and partly owing to the fundamental divergence between the 
Hindu and Muslim points of view, the equilibrium which had been maintained 
during the Muslim rule was upset and the basis for harmony destroyed. 
Owing to the vigorous Hindu revivalism of the nineteenth century, 
exhibiting itself in the movements for replacement of Urdu by Hindi and in 
the works of such influential writers as Bankim Chander Chatterji, the rise 
of the militant Arya Samaj and due to other economic, political and 
ideological factors, the basis for harmony was shattered and Muslims asked 
for a division of the subcontinent. This, however, belongs to another period 
and will be dealt with in a separate volume. 


The End 
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Originally the wazir had overall charge of this work. According to Fakhr-i Mudabbir, it fell in the domain of the 
wazir “to look after the men of piety and fame and to give thèm stipends and to provide for the learned". Later— 
especially during the Mughal period—Sadr-i Jahan became an independent minister. 
N. Law, Promotion‘ of Learning in India (During Muhammadan Rule), p.84. 
Ibid., p.81, footnote 1. 
Ibid., p. 105. 5 r 3 
For details, see Chapter 1. a fe ; 
See Hamdard-i Sihat, Karachi, November 1959, pages 3-6 for an account of Majmu'ah-i Diya'i by Hakim M. Abd 
al-Wahhab Zubairi. l i 
For a detailed description of the book, see M.Z. Siddiqi, Studies in Arabic and Persian Medical Literature, pp. 90- 
109. P i 
Dodwall, India, I, 22-23. f 
The Cambridge History of India, III, 88-89. 
LH. Quershi, Administration of the Sultanate of Dehli, p. 206. ` 
K.M, Panikkar, A Survey of Indian History, p. 164. 
Ibid., p. 165. è 
Ibid., p. 168. 
Bada'uni Tr., Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 1.7333. 
D.C. Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature, p.7. 
Ibid,. p.10. g : 
Muslim Year Book of India, Bombay, 1948-49, p. 82. 
R.C. Majumdar and others. Advanced History of India, pp.407-08 
The Legacy of India, pp. 318-20. f f 
He was a Kashmiri, Brahman who migrated to the Deccan, and became attached to the court of the Raja of 
Devagiri. He is the author of Sangit Ratnakar, an important work on music, which was composed towards the end of 
the thirteenth century, and shows the position regarding Indian music, just before it came under Muslim influences. 
Ranade, Hindustani Music, pp. 8-9. . f ` 
Dr A. Halim's article on "Origin and Evolution of Khiyal.” 
Ibid:, p. 61. 
R.C. Majumdar, History and Culture of the People of India, VI, 146. 
Ibid., VI, 147. . 
Muhibul Hasan, Kashmir Under the Sultans, pp. 234-35. 
Percy Brown, Indian Architecture (Islamic Period), p. i 
Ibid. aa l . i 
Ibid., p. 2. 
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CHAPTER 13 


T.W. Amold, The Preaching of Islam, p. 266. 
Imperial Gazetteer of India (3rd edn.): The Indian Empire," p. 434. 
Alfred C. Lyall. Asiatic Studies (First Series), p. 305. 


` E.D. Maclagan, Gazetteer of Multan District, p. 38. 


K.R. Qanungo, History of Bengal, II, 69-70. 

Moreland and Chatterji, A short History of India, p. 91. 

‘D.C.Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature, p.7. 

J.P. Gulraj, Sind and Its Sufis, P. 76. 

Quoted by Tara Chand, Influence of Islam on Indian Culture, p.107. 
Ibid., P. 111. 

Quoted in ibid., p. 144. 

Ibid., pp. 176-77. 

Quoted in ibid., pp. 227-28. 

Ibid.. p. 288. 


R.C. Majumdar, History and Culture of the Indian People, V, xvii. 


Aziz Ahmed, Studies in Islamic Culture in India Environment, p. 100. $ . 
"The teaching of Kabir has gradually become more Hindu in form. At any rate we have no right to assume that the 


i téaching of Kabir was identical with that given at the present time by Mahants of the Panth that bears his hame” 


(Westcott, Kabir and the Kabir Panthis, p. 28). 

“This term, Muwahid, was not, so far äs I can learn, ever applied by Muhammadans to those they regard as idolaters. 
It implies that he (Kabir) was-a Theist, and not a Pantheist. The prevailing impression that Kabir was a Pantheist 
appears to be based upon two false impressions, (1) that he is responsible for all the teaching given by his Hindu 
followers at a later stage and (2) that all statements contained in the Bijak represent his personal views” 
(ibid., p. 23). - . ` 

Kshitimohan Sen, Mediaeval Indian Mysiticizm, pp. vi-vii. For an ‘authoritative discussion of Kabir's origin, see p. 2 
of Dr Mohan Singh's, Kabir—His Biography, 

N.G. Orr, A Seventeenth-Century Indian Mystic, p. 51. 

Ibid., p. 55. i : i 

Kshitimohan Sen, op. cit., p. viii. 

Tara Chand, op. cit., p.151. 

Yusuf Husain, Medieval Indian Culture, p. 19. 


- Dr. Qureshi syas about Kabir: "He adopted popular word Rama for God but his Rama had nothing to do with the hero 


of Ramayana and the incarnation of Vishnu. He siad explicitly..." (The Muslim Community, p. 113). 
W.G.Orr., op. cit., p. 71. : i : : 

G. Duff, History of the Marathas, I, 73-74. 

Ibid, 

Edwardes and Garrett, Mughal Rule in India, p. 2. 

Roychaudhuri, Bengal Under Akbar and Jahangir, p. 146. 

Growse, Mathura~A District Memoir, p. 177. 

Roychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 96. 

Ibid., p. 119. 

Ibid., p. 88. 

Ibid., p. 94. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., p, 96. . 

G. Mukerjee, Modern Indian Culture. 

Moreland and Chatterjee, op. cit., p. 193. 

Ibid., p. 194. 

M.T. Titus Indian Islam, p. 164. 

R.A. Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam, quoted by Tara Chand, op. cit. p. 68. 

The impact of Islam. on Hindus was not so small as Prof. Majumdar thinks. For example, Hindu devotion to Muslim 
saints was not uncommon till recently. In the-Census of 1891, as many:as 5.78% of the total Hindu population of the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh (i.e. modem U.P) had "returned themsleves. as worshippers of Muhammadan 
saints: (Census of India, 1891, Vol. XVI, Pt I, pp. 217, 244. Quoted in Arnold's The Preaching of Islam (2nd ed), p. 
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289. This was the position in what is now the United Provinces. The devotion of Hindus to Muslim saints in areas 
like Punjab and Sind was even more widespread. A typical is of the Sultanis, i.e. the Hindu followers of Sultan 
Sakhi Sarwar, regarding whom the District Gazetteers of Jullundur and Ludhiana give a good deal of information. 
According to the Ludhiana District Gazetteer (1907), the Suitanis “make up the greater part of the Hindu Jat 
population. These are the-followers of the Muhammadan saint, Sakhi Sarwar Sultan, whose tomb is at Nigaha, in 
the Dera Ghazi Khan District” (p.82). The Gaztteer adds that from Westem Punjab the Sultani creed spread 
eastwards in the 15th and 16th centuries and that at the time of Guru Govind Singh most of the Jats held it, the 
conversions to Sikhism being from it. The Sultanis are nominally ordinary Hindus, worshippers of Shiv or of Devi: 
but it is characteristic of popular Hinduism that the saint and his shrine, being something more tangible than the 
deity, have entirely excluded the latter, and that the saint should have been Muhammadan” (pp. 82-83). The District 
Gazetteer of Jullundur gives further details regarding the Sultanis. : 

R.C. Majumdar, op.cit., VI, 617. 

Sachan, -Tr., Albiruni's India, I, 22-23. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., I, 26. ; 

H.A.R. Gibb, Ibn Battuta, p. 262. : : 

See the account of Ibn Battutah, summarised in Majumdar, op. sit., VI, 629-30. 
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CHAPTER 16 


V.A. Smith, Akbar the Great Mogul, p.32. 
- Ibid., p.355. 
Tarikh-i Firishtah (Nawalkishero), 1, 278. 
N,B.Roy, The Successors of Sher Shah, p. ii. 
Ibid., p.11- 
Abu al-Fdle, A'in-i Akbari (Tr.),-1, 3. 
Ibid. 
P. Hardy. Sources of Indian Tradition, p. 505. ‘ 
Dealing with Muslim theory of kingship (as distinct from khilafat},Ashraf has suggested “that perhaps ancient Persia 
was the common source of both Hindu and Muslim political ideas from which both of them borrowed at different 
intervals"(K.M.Ashraf, Life and conditions of the People of Hindustan, p. 132, Footnote?) 
10. F.G. Morehead, A History of Malaya and Her Neighbours,p. 32. 
ll. P. Spear, India—~A Modem History. pp. 135-36. 
12. 1. Topa, Our Cultural Heritage, p. 117. 
13. Beveridge. Tr. Akbar Namah, HI, 1104. 
14. Ibid., IH, 1106. : 
i 15. Ibid.. HE, 1119. 
| 16. Ibid., IN, 1217. 
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17. In the supplement to Akbar Namah, his name is given as Gada'i Khan Afghan. 

| 18... See Lala Sita Ram, "Bir Singh Deo and the Death of Abul Fazl as Described in Contemporary. Hindi Literature,” 
| : © Calcutta Review, May 1924. ‘2 EE oa . 

19: Dawwani's book Akhlaq-i Jalali continues .a standard text-book on ethics in the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent, and his 


pupils.and other beneficiaries played an important role in the intellectual history of the area. He was bom in 
831/1427 in the village Dawwan and became.a teacher-at the Orphans' College at the nearby Shiraz where he 
- passed most of his life. He died in 907/1501. During his lifetime his fame spread beyond Iran and amongst those who 
- patronised him were Sultan Mahmud Begara of Gujarat, to whom-he dedicated two books and Sultan Ghiyath-ud- 
din-of Malwa to whom he dedicated another pamphlet. His pupils included Abu al-Fadl Gazruni, under whom 
| Shaikh Mubarak, the father of Abu al-Fadl and Faidi studied at Ahmadabad, and a teacher of Fathullah Shirazi. 
~ . Many of his religious works, like Shar" 'Aga'id, became text-books and subject of commentaries during the Mughal 
| period, but his most famous work is Akhlaq-i Jalali which is even at present. prescribed as a text-book for Munshi 
- Fadil examination at Lahore and has been translated into English by W.F. Thomson under the rather misleading title 
i -> o o The Practical Philosophy of the Mohammadan People. The book is divided into three main parts dealing with the 
| ethics of the individuals, the domestic State and the political State. It. contains considerable elements of Greek 
| thought and ethics, being based on Tusi's Akhlaq-i Nasiri, which was practically a translation of Takdhib al-Akhlaq 
i of Ibn Miskawaih (which followed very closely Tahdhid al-Akhlaq written by Syrian Christian, and an epitome of 
Greek ethical thought) and included two appendices giving the testaments of Plato and Aristotle. Dawwani. though 
i a theorist and a philosopher, was highly practical in his outlook. In one of his verses. he says: 
1 


_ “At last I came to know in the light of experience. I 
3 A man is respected for knowledge, and knowledge is respected for wealth.” | 
20. W. Haig. Tr. (Bada‘uni's) Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, IH. 216. 
: 21, W.H. Lowe, Tr. (Bada'uni's) Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, I], 325-26. 
i 22. Azad Bilgrami, Ma'athir al-Kiram, p. 238. : 
23. Will Durant, The story of Civilization. Part I, P. 401. 
24. The Cambridge History of India. IV, 131. 
25. It is usual to date the decline of Muslim Empire and the revival of Hindu military power from the beginning of.the 
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i 

i eighteenth century. A careful study will piace Hindu revival much earlier. The year 1336 when Muslims we 
i excluded from the South and Vi jayanagar empire was established is a very significant date; "thenceforward on the 
i whole Islam steadily lost ground in India till 1526. as much by the break-up and inediocrity of the Delhi Empire and 
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the rise of the Hindu States, as by Hindu religious and cultural revival.” During this period Hindu power revived in 
Rajputana almost as much as in the extreme South. In Bengal Raja Ganesh captured power. Hindu generals and 
officers were becoming dominant even in Muslim kingdoms. Under ‘Adil Shah Sur whom Akbar replaced at Delhi 
and Agra, Himu occupied a position which no Hindu ever got under Akbar. f 

Dr. Ishtiag Husain Qureshi, The Muslim Community, p. 167. f 

Ibid., p. 168. 

Ibid., p. 169. ‘ - 
Ibid., p. 168. 1 
Ibid., p. 170. i 

Ibid., p. 172. . 

Ibid., p. 172. Will Durrant says about Akbar: "He despised print as a mechanical and impersonal thing, and soon 
disposed of the choice specimens of European typography presented to him by his Jesuit friends” (op. cit., p. 468), 
S.H. Hodiwala, Studies in Indo-Muslim History. II, 266. ` i 
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CHAPTER 17 ad 


Dhakirat al-Khwanin, 1, 69. 

W. Haig, Tr. (Bada‘uni's) Muntakhat al-Tawarikh, III, 127. 
Ibid., IH, 128. - 

Ibid., HI, 129. ‘ 

W.H. Lowe, Tr. (Bada’uni's) Muntakhat ‘al-Tawarikh, H. 279-80. 
Abul Kalam Azad, Tadhkirah (1st edn.), p. 30. i 

Dr. I. H. Qureshi, The Muslim Community. p. 140. 


- V.A. Smith, Akbar, The Great Mogul, .p.55. $ 


The references are to the first edition of the translation of A'in-i Akbari in Biblotheca Indiea Series (Calcutta). 
Bada'uni says that Akbar discouraged Muslims from becoming disciples, but encouraged others (II, 339). 

Abu al-Fadi, A'in-i Akbari, I, 175. f 

Akbar Namah, III, 390-400. 

Aziz Ahmed, Studies in Islamic Culture in Indian Environment, p. 171. 

Qureshi, op. cit., p. 146 

Maclagan, The Jesuits and the Great Mogul, p. 55. 

See pp. 204 and 205 of the Din-i-ahi by Makhan Lal Roychoudhury. I have not been able to trace the original 
statement attributed to Smith. Possibly his name lias been entered by mistake but there is much to support the 
statement attributed to him. The disastrous fire at Lahore occurred in 1006/1597. Writing about 1004/1595, i.e. two 
years earlier, Dr. Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi says: “There seems to be little doubt that he [Akbar] did not pursue his 
enquiries or experiments actively after 1595” (op. cit., p. 149). An analysis of Bada’uni's account confirms this view. 
He closes his book contains nothing on the subject regarding 1003/1594, but the entry for the previous year refers to 
Khan-i A'zam's retum from Mecca and joining the royal disciple. There is plenty of evidence in the accounts of 
contemporary Portuguese and local writers to show that he remained not only an orthodox but a very staunch Muslim 
even after this. During the years 997/1589 and 998/1590 there were no new orders, though in the following years 
new regulations were introduced. Apparently, many of the royal orders remained a-dead letter and were not given 
effect to by the provincial governors. According to jain accounts, their leader Harvijay obtained from Akbar in 


passed general orders abolishing these taxes in 970/1564 and 972/1562, respectively. (M.S. Commissiriat, A History 
of Gujarat, II, 231). Commissiriat, the historian of Gujarat, quotes from letter written between 1010/1601 and 
1013/1604 (viz. towards the end of Akbar's reign) that “owing to standing orders of the emperor no new temple could 
be erected on the hill of Shatrunjaya (i.e. Gimnar hills)” {ibid., II, 240). 

Roychoudhury, op. cit, pp. 204-05. : i 

Maclagan, op. cit., p. 59. also see chapter "An Imperial Farman” in C.H. Payne, Akbar and-the Jesuits. 

Payne. op. cit., pp. 195-97. 

Akbar Namah, III, 1118, 1119, 

For a sketch of Shaikh Farid's life, see S.M. Ikram, Rud-i-Kauther pp. 172-86. 

Akbar Namah, III 1210. 

Ibid., IH, 1260 

Rug'at-i Abu al-Fadl, p.1:3.. . me : : 

See The Cambridge History of India. II]. 150. This view has been contested by Professor "Irfan Habib of Aligarh but ; 4 
has been accepted by Sir Wolseley Haig, C.H. Payne. R.H. Tripathi and many other senior scholars. : 
C.H. Payne, op. cit., p.204. 

Ibid.. p.268. . 

Maktubat-i Khwajah Baqi Billah (Urdu trans.), p-43. 
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History. of Muslim Civilisation in India & Pakistan 1 
Contemporary writers~-Bada'uni as well as Abu al-Fadl—refer to Akbar's innovations as Muridi—discipleship. Even 
Vincent Smith admits that the organisation was “an Order rather than a church”. In the interest of historical 
accuracy, they should be feferred to as an Order and not as “Divine Faith". An Order or a system of discipleship is 
something in addition to and not in place of a Faith. It is noteworthy that Birbal, who was a prominent disciple is 
recognised as an orthodox Hindu. It is very hard to believe that men like Khan-i A'zam had abandoned Islam, 
although his discipleship has been specifically recorded by Bada'uni and others. 

Lowe, Tr., op. cit.,I1,323. 

Ibid., H, 275. 

Dr K.R. Qanungo, Sher Shah, pp.422-23. 

Pannikar, A Survey of Indian History, p. 249. f 

Writing about the religious revival at Bindraban, near Mathura, brought about by Rup, Sanatana, ete., Sir Jadu Nath 
Sarkar says: "The fame of the new Vaishnava Fathers rapidly spread over this Hindu world. Money began to pour in 
from pious believers particularly the royal house of Jaipur, whose head Raja Man Singh had lived in Bengal as 
viceroy and general, and also from many wealthy merchants of Northern India” (Chaitanya’s Life and Teachings, 
p- 3). For an account of a grand temple of Gobind Deva built by Man Singh in 1590 at Bindraban and other temples > 
in the suburbs of Mathura built by other Rajput princes (including one by Raja Bhagwan Das), see Growse, Mathura- 
A District Memoir. Rup and Sanatana represented the sober side of Vaishnavaism. The Epicurean branch was 
founded by Vallabhacharya (d. 1530-31) but was placed on a firm’ footing by his son Vithaleshvara, whose disciples 
included Birbal and Todar Mal. When in 1572, Todar Mal was sent against Dawud in Bihar, he first visited 
Vithaleshvara at Gokal(near Mathura) to obtain his blessings. With Todar Mal among his disciples, it is.not surprising 
that the Vallabhachari leader was able to get all sorts of grants and concessions. This can be seen in the Farmans 
issued. not only by Akbar, but by his mother Hamidah Banu Begum and by, ‘Abd al-Rahim Khan-i Khanan also (now 
published by Diwan Bahadur K.M. Jhaveri). Other support which Vaishnava revivalists got from Man Singh, Birbal 
and Tobar Mal can only be a matter of speculation at present, but even what is known indicates the size and nature 
of the problem with which Islam was faced, 

See Dr. Moin-ul-Hagq's introduction to Dhakhirat al-Khwanin, I, 25. 

Dabistan-i Madhahib, p.251 $ 

Ibid. Translation taken from Dr Qureshi's paper read before Indian History Conference, 1941. 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, I, 1122. 

Ibid.. I, 1123. 


CHAPTER 18 
Mulla Wa'iz Kashifi, Rashshabat, p. 295. - 
For details of a discussion between Shaikh Ahmad and Abu al-Faadi, see S.M. Ikram, Rud-i Kauthar, pp. 210-12. i 
This was current among the Ghaznavids, early Sultans of Delhi and the Chishti Khanqahs (see K.A. Nizami, 
Religion and Politics in India, p. 94, footnote 2). 
Maktubat, IH, 7. ; 
Ibid.; at 
Ibid., HI, 19. 
Ibid. : 
Quoted in S.M. Ikram, op. cit., p. 335. 
Beverdge, Tr., Memoirs of Jahangir, II, 161. 
Ibid. i 
Ibid., H, 11. 1 
E.G. Browne, The Dervishes, p. 22. f 
J.N. Sarkar, Tr. Ma'athir-i "Alamgiri, p. 58. 
Aurangzeb ascended the throne on 21 July 1659 while Khwajah Muhammad Said and Muhammad Ma'sum passed 
away on 10 April 1660 and 17 August 1668. respectively. ‘ 
Maktubat, Vol. I, letter 47. 
Ibid. 
Ibid., Vol, H letter 92. 
Ibid. 
Ibid., Vol. II, letter 15. 
Ibid., Vol. I, letter 296. . 
Aziz Ahmed, Studies in Islamic Culture in Indian Environment, p. 130. 
The Islamic Culture, January 1965, p. 50. 
O. Caroe, The Pathan, p. 199. 
Ibid.. p. 200. . 
“See H.G. Raverty, Selections from Poetry of the Afghans, Introduction, p. 52. 
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CHAPTER 19 


Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir, p. 130. 

History of Bengal, II, 299. y . ‘ 

According to some writers, the tomb was built by Shah Jahan. For-details see, M. Bagir, Lahore, 
pp. 405-11. ; 

The Cambridge History of India, IV, 163. 

Hoyland, De Lact's Empire of the Great Moghal, p. 246. 

Ma'athir al-Umara' (Translation), II, 679. 


` Brij Narain & S.K. Sharma, Eds. & Trs., A Contemporary Dutch Chronicle of Mughal India, pp, 92-93. 


See Banarsi Parsad's: History of Shah Jahan, P. 298, but apparently the system of making presents to the royalty was 
of an earlier origin. i - 


Edwardes & Garrett, Mughal Rule in India, pp. 269-70. 
Ibid., p. 270. 


Past and Present, 


It is interesting to note that "Shah Jahan invaded the Deccan in 1635, the King of Spain ordered his officers at Goa 
to help both Bijapur and Ahmadnagar” (Banarsi Prasad. History of Shah Jahan, p. 302). , 

O.C.Caroe, The Pathans, p. 220. 

W.W. Barfold, The Musalman Culture (Tr. by Suhrawardy), p.144. 

Too much significance cannot he attached to fanciful schemes which did not find expression in action. In Insha-i Abu 
carry on warfare against the Portuguese. 


M. R. Roychaudhury, The State and Religion in the Mughal India p. 120. 
Ibid. 


Ibid. 
The Cambridge History of India, IV, 208. 
Ibid.. IV, 209. 


Shah Jahan's conduct confirmed what Aurangzeh's friends had advised "Shortly afterwards Nahir Dil Chela arrived 
with farman from Shah Jahan to Dara, in which the latter was advised to stay in Delhi, while he (Shah Jahan) 
would give short shrift to his enemies. This fmally exposed the duplicity of Shah Jahan. and Aurangzeb decided not 
to go to see him" (Banarsi Prasad, History of Shah Jahan. pp. 332-33), Bemier doubts thé authenticity of this letter, 
but leaves to doubt Shah Jahan’s attitude towards Aurangzeb, and says "that the father fell into the snare which he 
had spread for his son (Aurangzeb)” (Bernier, Travels, p. 61). i 

Will Durant, The Story of Civilisation, Pt. I; p. 474. f ; 

Brij Narain & Sri Ram Sharma, Tr. :& ED.. A Contemporary Dutch Chronicle of Mughal India, pp. 101-02. 

The Cambridge History of India, IV, 562. 

Ibid. a oF 

Bernier, op. cit., p. 23. 

For details see Rawlinson's article in O'Malley's Modern India and the West, pp. 544-45. : P 
There are some indications that Mulla ‘Abd al-Hakim, the great scholar and intellectual of the times, belonged to 
Dara Shukoh's liberal group. Aurangzeh, when governor of. Gujarat, had ordered the. conversion, of an unauthorised 
Jain temple. built by Seth Shantidas at Ahmadabad., into a mosque (1055/1645). Three years: later Dara Shukoh 
became governor of Gujarat and, under Shah Jahan's instructions, ordered its restoration, saying that, although 
“Shahzada Sultan Aurangzeb Bahadur had built in that place (temple) some Mihrabs and given it the name of a 
mosque but Mulla "Abdul Hakim had represented to His Majesty that this building. by reason of its being the 
property of another person, could not be considered a mosque according to the inviolable Islamice law” {vide H.C. 
Commissariat, Studies in the History of Gujarat, p. 58) 


CHAPTER 21 


As a candidate for the throne, Aurangzeb tried to gain support from all quarters, His collahorator, Murad borrowed 
heavily from Jain bankers of Gujarat, and these commitments were honoured hy Aurangzeb. He. attempted to come 
to terms with the Shi'ah rulers of the Deccan. and even tried to get the support of Rana Raj Singh of Mewar by 
offering him the restoration of some Parganahs which Shah Jahan had detached from the state. and by expressing 
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general sentiments of good will. There is, however, plenty of evidence to show that Aurangzeb felt strongly about the 
position of Islam in the subcontinent and had already come to consider himself as-the"instrument of the Divine will 
in a mission of much needed religious reform". i f 
J.N.Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, III, 216. 
History of Bengal, II, 378. 
Bernier, Travels, pp. 174-75. 7 
History of Bengal, II, 387. 
Ibid., H, 225. 
Ibid, II, 227. 
Ibid. 
Beveridge, The District of Bakarganj, p. 253. 
D.C. Sen, Glimpses of Bengal life, pp. 216-19. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
History of Bengal, p. 228. 
Beveridge, op. cit., p. 375. 
Ibid. p. 250. 
Ibid., p. 254. , 
- Caroe, The Pathans, ‘p. 233. : 
Bee Dost Muhammad Kamnil’s comprehensive and scholarly (Urdu) book, Khushhal Khan Khattak. 
Khushwant Singh, A History of the Sikhs, 1, 54. - a i 
Pa a account of Guru Arjan's life. see Macauliffe’s The Sikh Religion, H, 253-58, and Mt. pp. 1-101. 
Prasad gives a good survey’ in his History of Jahangir (pp.129-30). It would be interesting-to speculate to What su 
the later Sikh Gurus were motivated, consciously or unconsciously, by a desire to establish a principality (like he 
Safavids in Iran, Kalhoras in Sind, and numerous principalities and zamindaris. established by religious Tamiilies in the 
subcontinent in the eighteenth century). ~. 3 i 
How the Sikhs Became A Militant People. p. 5. 


. History of Aurangzeb, HI, 210. 
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